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INTRODUCTION 


A  N  anomalous  point  in  the  handling  of  the  question 
of  Woman’s  suffrage  in  this  country  in  the  last 
sixty-five  years  has  been  the  vulgarizing  of  the  woman  it 
sought  to  dignify.  Suffragists  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
focussing  attention  on  the  limitations  and  hardships  of 
woman’s  life,  attributing  them  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lack  of  the  ballot.  To  excite  enthusiasm  for  their  cure 
they  have  directly  or  by  implication  belittled  woman’s 
functions  and  position  and  pictured  the  higher  and  nobler 
place  the  ballot  would  give  her.  The  general  result  of 
this  insistent  and  exclusive  emphasis  has  been  to  strip 
woman  of  the  honor  of  a  dignified  past,  to  obscure  the 
fine  and  subtle  qualities  which  differentiate  her  from 
man,  and  to  make  her  holiest  function  a  thing  to  be 
apologized  for. 

While  this  may  have  been  good  practical  campaigning, 
it  has  been  poor  ethics  and  still  poorer  public  policy. 
It  had  been  founded  on  false  assumptions.  Woman’s 
position  in  society  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  as 
inferior  compared  with  man’s  as  the  suffragists  affirm. 
At  every  period  of  the  world’s  past  there  have  been 
women  whose  average  was  as  high  as  that  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  which  they  belonged.  A  brutal,  heavy- witted 
people  produced  slavish  women;  an  imaginative,  sensi¬ 
tive,  energetic  race  produced  highly  organized  and  highly 
efficient  women.  Men  and  women  have  always  crawled 
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or  soared  together.  The  lot  of  woman  is  hard,  but  the 
human  lot  is  hard.  It  is  life  in  a  society  which  is  still 
feeling  its  way,  which  puts  the  heaviest  burdens  on 
woman. 

The  assumption  that  the  improvement  of  woman’s 
position  depends  upon  the  vote  is  quite  as  unsound  as  the 
charge  of  her  inferiority.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  held  that 
the  only  road  to  the  broad  and  full  plan  of  education 
which  the  new  Democratic  scheme  made  imperative,  was 
the  ballot,  but  that  scheme  has  been  realized  to  the  full 
without  a  single  woman’s  vote.  Free  and  diversified 
professional  opportunity  was  said  to  depend  upon 
suffrage,  but  a  woman  can  be  almost  what  she  will  to¬ 
day.  It  has  not  taken  a  vote  of  hers  to  set  professional 
doors  ajar,  and  they  will  surely  swing  further  open,  ballot 
or  no  ballot.  Undoubtedly  the  argument  for  suffrage 
which  to-day  causes  most  hesitation  among  the  thought¬ 
ful  and  sympathetic  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  extending  suffrage  to  women,  is  that  fair  conditions 
and  wages  for  the  great  body  of  women  in  industry  can 
only  be  realized  by  giving  them  the  suffrage,  that  they 
need  it  for  self-protection.  The  rapid  advance  which 
protective  legislation  for  women  and  children  is  making, 
the  absolute  certainty  that  it  will  be  soon  as  perfect  as 
has  been  conceived  and  will  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  learned  how  to  improve  it,  the  absolute  certainty  that 
wages  depend  not  on  votes  but  economic  laws,  are  the  best 
answers  to  this.  The  woman  in  industry  is  after  all 
but  a  transient  —  her  working  life  averaging  but  a  few 
years.  She  graduates  from  shop  or  factory  to  real  life. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  for  her  is  to  see  to  it  that  this 
brief  industrial  period  does  not  impair  her  physically 
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or  morally  for  her  high  functions,  and  above  all  that  it 
does  not  lead  her  to  believe  even  dimly  that  there  are 
happier  or  more  useful  things  than  those  to  which  she 
instinctively  turns.  A  training  that  will  lead  her  to 
apply  her  powers  with  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  to 
domestic  and  not  to  political  life  is  what  she  needs. 
Moreover,  as  a  class  the  industrial  woman  as  we  see  her 
to-day  will  pass  as  this  country  regains  the  industrial 
balance  it  has  lost,  as  the  present  unhealthy  and  abnor¬ 
mal  attention  given  to  manufacturing  ceases,  and  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  are  restored  to  their  proper  place. 

A  harmful  and  unsound  implication  in  the  suffrage 
argument  has  been  that  woman’s  position  in  society  would 
improve  in  proportion  as  her  activities  and  interests 
became  the  same  as  those  of  men.  This  implies  of  course 
that  man’s  work  in  society  is  more  important  and  develop¬ 
ing  than  woman’s.  But  both  are  essential  to  society, 
and  who  can  prove  that  one  essential  factor  is  superior 
to  another  essential  factor?  Argue  as  scientists  will  as  to 
which  sex  is  primary  and  which  secondary,  they  prove 
nothing,  since  the  race  ceases  when  either  breaks  down. 
As  for  a  woman  developing  more  perfectly  under  mascu¬ 
line.  conditions,  all  the  laws  of  growth  are  against  it.  Her 
aptitudes  and  instincts  and  functions  are  different.  It  is 
in  following  them  that  she  grows  most  easily.  Uncon¬ 
scious  living  along  the  lines  of  one’s  nature  is  always  most 
joyous  and  fruitful.  Doing  a  man’s  work  in  a  man’s 
way  almost  invariably  means  for  a  woman  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  friction,  self-suppression.  It  is  costly  to  society 
and  to  the  individual,  for  it  means  at  least  the  partial 
atrophy  of  powers  and  qualities  peculiar  to  women  and 
essential  to  the  harmony,  the  charm,  and  the  vigor  of 
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society.  Her  differences  are  her  strength.  Their  full 
growth  completes  the  human  cycle.  To  suppress  these 
differences  is  to  rob  not  merely  her  individual  life  but  the 
life  of  the  world  of  its  full  ripeness. 

There  is  grave  need  in  this  country  particularly  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  suffrage  debate  from  the  narrow  lines  it  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  stripping  it  of  false  assumptions  and  of  impossible 
claims,  and  centering  it  about  a  woman  more  nearly  typi¬ 
cal  than  the  melancholy  figure  which  so  far  has  served  it. 
This  can  hardly  be  done  more  effectively  than  as  it  is 
done  in  this  book  of  Woman’s  Power.  Here  is  restored 
something  of  that  fine  historical  perspective  which  is  hers 
by  right.  She  no  longer  stands  a  sorry  neglected  figure, 
the  puppet  and  the  handmaid  of  man,  but  a  figure  of 
force  and  light  as  high  as  that  of  her  nation  and  her  time. 
She  is  no  longer  asked  to  prove  her  equality  by  doing  in 
his  way  the  things  he  does.  She  proves  it  by  doing  the 
things  for  which  she  is  fitted  and  which  the  world  needs 
from  her.  The  book  recalls  her  sharply  to  certain 
fundamental  things  which  it  is  the  gravest  weakness  of 
this  country  at  present  to  ignore,  that  life  is  not  saved  by 
politics  but  by  principles,  and  that  principles  are  not 
taught  by  votes  and  by  legislation  but  by  precept  and  by 
practice. 


EDA  M.  TARBELL. 
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MAN  AND  WOMAN  IN  SOCIETY 


MAN  AND  WOMAN  IN  SOCIETY 
Biological  and  Sociological  Considerations 
The  Function  of  Society 

The  Opposing  Theories  as  to  Primitive  Society 
The  Dependence  of  Sociology  on  Biology 
Fundamental  Distinctions 

WOMEN  OF  MANY  PERIODS 

The  Woids  of  King  Lemuel 

Women  of  the  Classical  Period 

Woman  in  the  Middle  Ages 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Age  of  Romance 

The  Lady  of  the  Abbey 

In  Seventeenth  Century  England 

The  Lady  of  the  Salon 

The  American  Wife  of  1830 

In  Old  Japan 

The  Widening  Life 


“Society  exists  whenever  an  individual  has  a  companion 
or  an  associate —  “The  relation  between  two  persons  is 
the  one  essential  element  in  the  social  life.” 

Social  evolution  develops  itself  through  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  two  minds ,  in  the  opposition  of  natural  differ¬ 
ences,  but  also  in  “a  ceaseless  tendency  on  the  part  of 
minute  internal  harmonies  to  externalize  and  enlarge 
themselves  more  and  more.”  Every  step  in  the  progress 
of  social  adaptation,  though  it  may  reveal  many  tempo¬ 
rary  incongruities,  enables  us  to  discover  new  and  deeper 
harmonies.  In  the  past  there  have  been  many  different 
manifestations  of  the  essential  differences  between  men 
and  women.  “  The  hope  of  our  future  civilization ,”  says 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  “ lies  in  the  development,  in  equal 
freedom,  of  both  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  in 
life.”  The  true  development  of  each,  however,  must  arise, 
not  from  a  blurring  of  their  distinctive  characteristics,  but 
from  a  union  of  recognized  differences  in  harmony. 
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The  Function  of  Society 

“  f  |  VHE  function  of  society  is  to  develop  con- 
J.  scious  life  and  to  create  human  personality; 
to  that  end  it  now  exists.  .  .  .  That  whole  class  of 
ideas  and  all  the  theories  built  upon  them,  in  which  a 
man  was  lifted  out  of  his  social  relations,  —  in  which 
the  individual  was  conceived  as  an  uncompromising 
egoist,  existing  before  society  and  reluctantly  join¬ 
ing  a  social  combination,- — are  giving  way  before  a 
sounder  knowledge.  Instead  of  those  notions,  a  con¬ 
ception  of  man  as  essentially  and  naturally  social,  as 
created  by  his  social  relationship  and  existing  as  man 
only  in  virtue  of  them,  will  be  the  starting-point  of 
the  political  theorizing  of  coming  years. 

A  social  being,  the  normally  organized  man  returns 
to  society  with  usury  the  gifts  wherewith  he  has  been 
by  society  endowed;  and  this  truth  will  be  the  start¬ 
ing-point  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  coming  years. 
Personality  cannot  live  within  itself  to  perish  with  the 
individual  life.  It  goes  forth  into  the  everlasting  life 
of  man.  And  so,  little  by  little,  age  by  age,  society, 
which  has  created  man,  is  by  man  transformed.” 

Franklin  Henry  Giddings 

HEAV’N  forming  each  on  other  to  depend  — 

A  master  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call, 

Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 

Alexander  Pope 
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The  Book  of  Woman’s  Power 

The  Opposing  Theories  as  to  Primitive 
Society 

I  PROPOSE  to  present  two  theories  to  account  for 
the  existing  relations  between  the  sexes,  between 
which  the  reader  can  choose  according  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  mind. 

The  androcentric  theory  is  the  view  that  the  male  sex 
is  primary  and  the  female  secondary  in  the  organic 
scheme;  that  all  things  centre,  as  it  were,  about  the 
male,  and  that  the  female,  though  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme,  is  only  the  means  of  continuing  the  life 
of  the  globe,  but  is  otherwise  an  unimportant  accessory 
and  incidental  factor  in  the  result.  This  is  the  general 
statement  of  the  androcentric  theory,  not  only  as  a 
tenet  of  biological  philosophy,  but  as  a  tenet  of  sociology 
or  anthropology.  .  .  . 

The  following  by  R.  E.  Frandllon,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  is  fairly  representative  of  what  may  be  found 
repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  general  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century:  — 

“It  is  notorious  that  creative  genius  is  essentially  of 
the  masculine  gender.  Women  are  the  imaginative  sex, 
but  the  work  which  nature  seems  to  have  distinctly 
allotted  to  them  has  been  done  by  men.  This  strange 
phenomenon  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  women  have 
written  comparatively  little,  because,  if  it  were,  the 
little  imaginative  work  they  have  done  would  have 
been  great  in  quality,  and  would  surpass  in  quantity 
the  other  work  they  have  done.  But  it  has  not  been 
great  in  quality  compared  with  that  of  men,  and,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  their  own  work,  has  been  infini- 
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tesimally  small.  No  woman  ever  wrote  a  great  drama; 
not  one  of  the  world’s  great  poems  came  from  a  woman’s 
hand.” 

Still  less  can  be  said  for  the  female  side  of  speculative 
genius,  the  faculty  by  which  the  mind  deals  with 
abstract  truth  and  rises  by  a  series  of  ever-widening 
generalizations  from  multiplicity  to  unity.  Women 
care  very  little  for  truth  for  its  own  sake,  take  very 
little  interest  in  the  abstract,  and  even  concrete  facts 
fail  to  win  their  attention  unless  connected  more  or 
less  directly  with  persons  and  with  some  personal 
advantage,  not  necessarily  to  self,  but  to  self  or 
others.  In  short,  they  lack  the  power  to  see  things 
objectively,  and  require  that  they  be  presented  sub¬ 
jectively. 

The  gynaecocentric  theory  is  the  view  that  the  female 
sex  is  primary  and  the  male  secondary  in  the  organic 
scheme;  that  originally  and  normally  all  things  centre, 
as  it  were,  about  the  female,  and  that  the  male,  though 
not  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  was  developed 
under  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  advantage  to 
secure  organic  progress  through  the  crossing  of  strains. 
The  theory  further  claims  that  the  apparent  male 
superiority  in  the  human  race  and  in  certain  of  the  higher 
animals  and  birds  is  the  result  of  specialization  in  extra¬ 
normal  directions  due  to  adventitious  causes  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  scheme,  but  which 
can  be  explained  on  biological  and  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples;  that  it  only  applies  to  certain  characters,  and 
to  a  relatively  small  number  of  genera  and  families.  It 
accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  the  androcentric  theory 
by  the  superficial  character  of  human  knowledge  of  such 
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subjects,  chiefly  influenced  by  the  illusion  of  the  near, 
but  largely,  in  the  case  of  man  at  least,  by  tradition, 
convention,  and  prejudice.  .  .  . 

Thus  far  the  theory  has  had  rather  the  form  of  a 
prophetic  idea  than  of  a  scientific  hypothesis.  We  may 
begin  as  far  back  as  Condorcet,  who  brushed  aside  the 
conventional  error  that  intellect  and  the  power  of  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning  are  the  only  marks  of  superiority  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  lies  below  them  when 
he  said:  — 

“If  we  try  to  compare  the  moral  energy  of  women  with 
that  of  men,  taking  into  consideration  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  inequality  with  which  the  two  sexes  have 
been  treated  by  laws,  institutions,  customs,  and  preju¬ 
dices,  and  fix  our  attention  on  the  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  that  they  have  furnished  of  contempt  for 
death  and  suffering,  of  constancy  in  their  resolutions 
and  their  convictions,  of  courage  and  intrepidity,  and 
of  greatness  of  mind,  we  shall  see  that  we  are  far 
from  having  the  proof  of  their  alleged  inferiority. 
Only  through  new  observations  can  a  true  light  be 
shed  upon  the  question  of  the  natural  inequality  of 
the  two  sexes.” 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  excellent  book,  “Man  and 
Woman,”  has  pointed  out  many  of  the  fallacies  of  that 
Weltanschauung,  and  without  apparent  leaning  toward 
anything  but  the  truth  has  placed  woman  in  a  far  more 
favorable  light  than  it  is  customary  to  view  her.  While 
usually  confining  himself  to  the  facts,  he  occasionally 
indicates  that  their  deeper  meaning  has  not  escaped 
him.  Thus  he  says:  “The  female  is  the  mother  of  the 
new  generation,  and  has  a  closer  and  more  permanent 
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connection  with  the  care  of  the  young;  she  is  thus  of 
greater  importance  than  the  male  from  Nature’s  point 
of  view.” 

The  androcentric  theory  is  a  world  view  that  is 
deeply  stamped  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  the  history 
of  human  thought  has  demonstrated  many  times  that 
scarcely  any  number  of  facts  opposed  to  such  a  world 
view  can  shake  it.  It  amounts  to  a  social  structure  and 
has  the  attribute  of  stability  in  common  with  other  social 
structures.  Only  occasionally  will  a  thinking  investi¬ 
gator  pause  to  consider  the  true  import  of  the  facts  he 
is  himself  bringing  to  light. 

Bachofen,  McLennan,  Morgan,  and  the  other  eth¬ 
nologists  who  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  -  of 
the  remarkable  institution  or  historic  phase  called  the 
matriarchate,  all  stop  short  of  stating  the  full  significance 
of  these  phenomena,  and  the  facts  of  amazonism,  that 
are  so  often  referred  to  as  so  many  singular  anomalies 
and  reversals  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  are  never 
looked  at  philosophically  as  residual  facts  that  must  be 
explained  even  if  they  overthrow  many  current  beliefs. 
Occasionally  some  one  will  take  such  facts  seriously 
and  dare  to  intimate  a  doubt  as  to  the  prevailing  the¬ 
ory.  Thus  I  find  in  Ratzenhofer’s  work  the  following 
remark:  — 

“It  is  probable  that  in  the  horde  there  existed  a  cer¬ 
tain  individual  equality  between  man  and  woman ;  the 
results  of  our  investigation  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
the  man  always  had  a  superior  position.  There  is  much 
to  indicate  that  the  woman  was  the  uniting  element  in 
the  community;  the  mode  of  development  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  the  animal  world  and  the  latest  investigations 
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into  the  natural  differences  between  man  and  woman 
give  rise  to  the  assumption  that  the  woman  of  today 
is  the  atavistic  product  of  the  race,  while  the  man  varies 
more  frequently  and  more  widely.  This  view  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  nature  of  the  social  process,  for  in 
the  horde,  as  the  social  form  out  of  which  the  human 
race  has  developed,  there  existed  an  individual  equality 
which  has  only  been  removed  by  social  disturbances 
which  chiefly  concern  the  man.  All  the  secondary 
sexual  differences  in  men  are  undoubtedly  explained 
by  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  position  of  man 
in  the  community  as  conditioned  thereby.  Even  the 
security  of  the  horde  from  predatory  animals,  and  still 
more  the  necessity  of  fighting  with  other  men  for  the 
preservation  of  the  group,  developed  individual  superi¬ 
ority  in  general,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  man.  But  any  individual  superiority  disturbed 
the  equality  existing  in  the  elements  of  the  horde; 
woman  from  her  sexual  nature  took  only  a  passive  part 
in  these  disturbances.  The  sexual  life  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  subsistence  no  longer  has  its  former  peaceful 
character.  Disturbances  due  to  the  demands  of  superior 
individuals  thrive  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which 
the  differentiation  of  the  group  into  several  takes  place.” 

Lester  F.  Ward 

IT  IS,  of  course,  only  a  curiously  distorted  logic  which 
can  find  in  such  a  scientific  statement  of  origins  as 
that  made  by  Dr.  Ward  an  argument  for  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  a  twentieth-century  woman.  The  results  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  evolution  cannot  be  ignored,  —  nor  are  they 
substantially  affected  by  legislation  or  “emancipation.” 
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The  Dependence  of  Sociology  on  Biology 


HE  parable  of  the  sower  has  its  application  to  the 


A  progress  of  Science.  Time  after  time  new  ideas 
are  sown  and  do  not  germinate,  or,  having  germinated, 
die  for  lack  of  fit  environments,  before  they  are  at  last 
sown  under  such  conditions  as  to  take  root  and  flourish. 
Among  other  instances  of  this,  one  is  supplied  by  the 
history  of  the  truth  here  to  be  dwelt  on  —  the  dependence 
of  Sociology  on  Biology.  .  .  .  There  are  two  distinct 
and  equally  important  ways  in  which  these  sciences  are 
connected.  In  the  first  place,  all  social  actions  being 
determined  by  the  actions  of  individuals,  and  all  actions 
of  individuals  being  vital  actions  that  conform  to  the 
laws  of  life  at  large,  a  rational  interpretation  of  social 
actions  implies  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  fife.  In  the 
second  place,  a  society  as  a  whole,  considered  apart 
from  its  living  units,  presents  phenomena  of  growth, 
structure  and  function,  like  those  of  growth,  structure 
and  function  in  an  individual  body;  and  these  last  are 
needful  keys  to  the  first.  .  .  .  Mutual  dependence  of 
parts  is  that  which  initiates  and  guides  organization  of 
every  kind.  So  long  as,  in  a  mass  of  living  matter, 
all  parts  are  alike,  and  all  parts  similarly  five  and  grow 
without  aid  from  one  another,  there  is  no  organization: 
the  undifferentiated  aggregate  of  protoplasm  thus  char¬ 
acterized  belongs  to  the  lowest  grade  of  living  things. 
Without  distinct  faculties,  and  capable  of  but  the 
feeblest  movements,  it  cannot  adjust  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances;  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  environing  destructive 
actions.  The  changes  by  which  this  structureless  mass 
becomes  a  structured  mass,  having  the  characters  and 
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powers  possessed  by  what  we  call  an  organism,  are 
changes  through  which  its  parts  lose  their  original  like¬ 
nesses;  and  do  this  while  assuming  the  unlike  kinds  of 
activity  for  which  their  respective  positions  towards  one 
another  and  surrounding  things  fit  them.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  of  function,  and  consequent  differences  of 
structure,  at  first  feebly  marked,  slight  in  degree,  and 
few  in  kind,  become,  as  organization  progresses,  definite 
and  numerous;  and  in  proportion  as  they  do  this  the 
requirements  are  better  met.  Now  structural  traits 
expressible  in  the  same  language,  distinguish  lower  and 
higher  types  of  societies  from  one  another;  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  earlier  stages  of  each  society  from  the  later. 
Primitive  tribes  show  no  established  contrasts  of  parts. 
At  first  all  men  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  activities, 
with  no  dependence  on  one  another,  or  but  occasional 
dependence.  There  is  not  even  a  settled  chieftainship; 
and  only  in  times  of  war  is  there  a  spontaneous  and 
temporary  subordination  to  those  who  show  themselves 
the  best  leaders.  From  the  small  uniformed  social 
aggregates  thus  characterized  the  progress  is  towards 
social  aggregates  of  increased  size,  the  parts  of  which 
acquire  unlikelinesses  that  become  ever  greater,  more 
definite,  and  more  multitudinous.  The  unity  of  society 
as  it  evolves  falls  into  different  orders  of  activities, 
determined  by  differences  in  their  local  conditions  or 
their  individual  powers;  and  there  slowly  result  perma¬ 
nent  social  structures,  of  which  the  primary  ones  become 
decided  while  they  are  being  complicated  by  secondary 
ones,  growing  in  their  turns  decided  and  so  on. 

Even  were  this  all,  the  analogy  would  be  suggestive; 
but  it  is  not  all.  .  .  . 
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Organization  in  an  individual  creature  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  only  by  dependence  of  each  part  on  all,  and  of  all 
on  each.  Now  this  is  obviously  true  also  of  social 
organization.  A  member  of  a  primitive  society  cannot 
devote  himself  to  an  order  of  activity  which  satisfies 
one  only  of  his  personal  wants,  thus  increasing  the 
activities  required  for  satisfying  his  other  personal 
wants,  unless  those  for  whose  benefit  he  carries  on  his 
special  activity  in  excess  give  him  in  return  the  benefits 
of  their  special  activities.  If  he  makes  weapons  instead 
of  continuing  a  hunter,  he  must  be  supplied  with  the 
produce  of  the  chase  on  condition  that  the  hunters  are 
supplied  with  his  weapons.  If  he  becomes  a  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  no  longer  defending  himself,  he  must  be 
defended  by  those  who  have  become  specialized  de¬ 
fenders.  That  is  to  say,  mutual  dependence  of  parts  is 
essential  for  the  commencement  and  advance  of  social 
organization,  as  it  is  for  the  commencement  and  advance 
of  individual  organization.  .  .  . 

Now  if  there  exists  this  fundamental  kinship,  there 
can  be  no  rational  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  Sociology 
until  there  has  been  reached  a  rational  apprehension  of 
the  truths  of  Biology.  The  services  of  the  two  sciences 
are,  indeed,  reciprocal.  .  .  .  Recognition  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  a  society  when  different  groups  of  its 
members  devote  themselves  to  different  industries,  for 
which  they  acquire  special  aptitudes  and  surround  them¬ 
selves  with  special  facilities,  led  to  recognition  of  the 
advantages  which  an  individual  organism  gains  when 
part  of  it,  originally  alike  and  having  like  activities, 
divide  these  activities  among  them;  so  that  each  tak¬ 
ing  a  special  kind  of  activity  acquires  a  special  fitness 
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for  it.  But  when  carried  from  Sociology  to  Biology 
this  conception  was  forthwith  greatly  expanded.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  limited  to  the  functions  included  in 
nutrition,  it  was  found  applicable  to  all  functions  what¬ 
ever.  It  turned  out  that  the  arrangements  of  the  entire 
organism,  and  not  of  the  viscera  alone,  conform  to  this 
fundamental  principle  —  even  the  differences  arising 
among  the  limbs,  originally  alike,  were  seen  to  be  inter¬ 
pretable  by  it.  And  then  mark  that  the  idea,  thus 
developed  into  an  all-embracing  truth  in  Biology, 
returns  to  Sociology  ready  to  be  for  it,  too,  an  all- 
embracing  truth.  For  it  now  becomes  manifest  that 
not  to  industrial  arrangements  only  does  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor  apply,  but  to  social  arrange¬ 
ments  in  general.  Herbert  Spencer 

Fundamental  Distinctions  ^ 

IT  must  be  confessed  that  the  testimony  of  anthropol¬ 
ogists  on  the  difference  in  variability  of  men  and 
women  is  to  accepted  with  great  caution.  As  a  class 
they  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  woman  is  an 
inferior  creation,  and  have  almost  totally  neglected  to 
distinguish  between  the  congenital  characters  of  woman 
and  those  acquired  as  the  result  of  a  totally  different 
relation  to  society  on  the  part  of  women  and  men.  They 
have  also  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  differences 
from  man  are  not  necessarily  points  of  inferiority,  but 
adaptations  to  different  and  specialized  modes  of  func¬ 
tioning.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  final  interpretation 
of  details,  I  think  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  following  main  propositions:  Man  consumes  energy 
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more  rapidly;  woman  is  more  conservative  of  it.  The 
structural  variability  of  man  is  mainly  toward  motion; 
woman’s  variational  tendency  is  not  toward  motion, 
but  toward  reproduction.  Man  is  fitted  for  feats  of 
strength  and  bursts  of  energy;  woman  has  more  stability 
and  endurance.  While  woman  remains  nearer  to  the 
infantile  type,  man  approaches  more  to  the  senile.  The 
extreme  variational  tendency  of  man  expresses  itself  in 
a  larger  percentage  of  genius,  insanity,  and  idiocy; 
woman  remains  more  nearly  normal. 

The  fact  that  society  is  composed  of  two  sexes, 
numerically  almost  equal,  but  differing  in  organic  and 
social  habits,  is  too  significant  to  remain  without  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  structural  and  occupational  sides  of  human 
life.  William  I.  Thomas 

[Reprinted  by  permission  from  “  Sex  and  Society.”] 

[Copyright,  1907,  by  the  University  of  Chicago.] 
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WOMEN  OF  MANY  PERIODS 

The  Words  of  King  Lemuel  -<o  -o 

A  VIRTUOUS  Woman  who  can  find? 

For  her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 

* 

The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in  her, 

And  he  shall  have  no  lack  of  gain. 

She  doeth  him  good  and  not  evil 
All  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flax, 

And  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 

She  is  like  the  merchant-ships: 

She  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night, 

And  giveth  meat  to  her  household, 

And  their  task  to  her  maidens. 

She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it: 

With  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard. 

She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength, 

And  maketh  strong  her  arms. 

She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  profitable: 

Her  lamp  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  distaff, 

And  her  hands  hold  the  spindle. 
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She  spreadeth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor; 

Yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household; 

For  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

She  maketh  for  herself  carpets  of  tapestry; 

Her  clothing  is  fine  linen  and  purple. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates, 

When  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

She  maketh  linen  garments,  and  selleth  them; 

And  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 

Strength  and  dignity  are  her  clothing; 

And  she  laugheth  at  the  time  to  come. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 

And  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongue. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 

And  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

Her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  blessed; 

Her  husband  also,  and  he  praise th  her: 

“Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 

But  thou  excellest  them  all.” 

Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain: 

But  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands; 

And  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the  gates. 

The  Oracle  his  Mother  taught  him 
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Pasiclea’s  Home  Life  in  Athens  ^  ^  -o 

FROM  the  time  of  her  marriage  the  Greek  lady, 
Pasiclea,  is  mistress  of  the  house,  allots  duties,  and 
dispenses  stores.  She  wakes  the  slaves,  if  necessary,  in 
the  morning,  instructs  them  in  their  tasks,  and  carries 
the  keys.  She  will  herself  perform  a  fair  amount  of 
spinning  and  weaving.  At  the  latter  she  will  get  no 
little  exercise,  and,  if  she  does  her  work  in  the  courtyard, 
a  fair  amount  of  fresh  air  also.  She  must  be  strict  in 
her  discipline,  for  the  Athenian  slave  had  his  or  her 
foibles.  There  were,  it  is  true,  no  cats,  but  weasels 
and  harmless  snakes  were  employed  to  keep  down  the 
mice,  and  when  anything  was  broken,  or  when  food 
mysteriously  disappeared,  it  was  usual  for  the  slave 
to  declare  that  “it  must  have  been  the  weasel.”  .  .  . 
Her  position  is  beyond  question  entirely  subordinate, 
but  it  is  one  in  which  she  is  respected  and  can  respect 
herself.  Her  husband  may,  or  may  not,  permit  her  to 
talk  politics  at  lunch  or  family  dinner.  That  wives  often 
did  this,  or  attempted  it,  is  certain.  Complains  one 
lady  in  Aristophanes:  “  Then  we  would  ask :  ‘Husband, 
how  came  you  men  to  bungle  this  business  so  stupidly?’ 
And  he  would  promptly  scowl  and  say  that  if  I  didn’t 
attend  to  my  spinning,  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  my¬ 
self.”  Yet  even  if  her  spouse  were  thus  contemptuous, 
there  were  two  things  which,  if  he  was  a  gentleman,  he 
would  not  do.  He  would  not  permit  any  man  to  speak 
rudely  or  unbecomingly  in  the  presence  of  his  women¬ 
folk,  and  he  would  not  put  himself  in  any  undignified 
position  which  would  humiliate  him  before  them. 
Demosthenes,  in  a  famous  passage,  enlarges  on  the 
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mortification  of  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  hide  from  an 
unreasonable  arrest  by  climbing  over  his  neighbor’s 
roof,  or  creeping  under  a  bed,  or  otherwise  cutting  a  poor 
figure  “in  the  sight  of  his  own  wife,  to  whom  he  be¬ 
trothed  himself  in  the  character  of  a  free  man  and  a 
citizen  of  the  state.”  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  dis¬ 
believe  that  the  domestic  relations  were  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  tolerable  degree  of  affection  on  either 
side. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  Pasiclea’s  married  life  would  be 
regarded  in  these  days  as  extremely  monotonous.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  younger  years,  at  least,  she  will  be  kept  much 
within  doors.  If  she  goes  out,  it  will  be  theoretically 
with  her  husband’s  consent,  and  accompanied  by  a 
female  attendant.  Even  if  the  husband  was  indulgent, 
public  opinion  had  to  be  consulted.  According  to  one 
of  the  orators,  “the  woman  who  goes  out  of  doors 
ought  to  be  of  such  an  age  that  those  who  meet  her 
may  ask,  not  whose  wife  she  is,  but  whose  mother 
she  is.” 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion  that  all  this  insistence 
of  good  advice  on  the  part  of  poets  and  orators  is  but 
a  sign  that  the  strict  rule  of  seclusion  was  a  good  deal 
honored  in  the  breach.  We  know  that  women  often  did 
walk  out  with  their  attendants,  that  they  certainly  went 
out  occasionally  to  purchase  things,  that  they  paid  visits 
to  each  other  and  talked  gossip  and  dress,  and  that  they 
sometimes  asked  each  other  to  lunch.  Moreover,  there 
were  certain  recognized  occasions  on  which  they  were 
expected  to  move  abroad.  They  went  to  the  theatre  to 
see  the  tragedies  performed,  although  apparently  they 
were  not  allowed,  or  at  least  countenanced  —  and  a  good 
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thing  too  —  at  the  comedies.  They  went  to  the  great 
processions,  and  to  the  mysteries.  There  were  certain 
religious  festivals  which  belonged  exclusively  to  women. 
They  went,  also,  to  weddings,  as  well  as  to  funerals 
and  to  various  festivities  and  family  ceremonies  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  .  .  . 

Only  too  frequently  the  women  —  though  not,  of 
course,  our  good  Pasiclea  —  were  given  to  peeping  out  of 
the  door  or  the  upstairs  window  into  the  street.  Says 
a  chorus  of  women  in  Aristophanes:  “You  were  always 
calling  us  the  very  mischief.  If  we  are  the  mischief, 
why  do  you  marry  us?  And  why  do  you  forbid  us  to 
leave  the  house  or  to  be  caught  peeping  out?  And  if 
the  wifey  goes  out  anywhere,  and  you  find  her  not  at 
home,  you  get  mad  as  mad  can  be.  And  if  we  take  a 
peep  out  of  window,  you  try  to  get  a  look  at  the  mis¬ 
chief.  And  if  she  is  abashed  and  draws  back,  you  are 
all  the  more  eager  to  see  the  mischief  taking  another 
peep!” 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  though  legally  and  by  custom 
subordinate,  the  woman  had  ways  of  her  own  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  position.  There  were  plenty  of  men  who  from 
uxoriousness  or  weakness  of  character,  or  because  they 
had  married  money  or  a  vixen,  were  “ruled  by  the 
slipper.”  Perhaps  it  was  in  joke  that  Themistocles  de¬ 
clared  that  his  child  ruled  Greece:  “For  Athens  rules 
Greece,  and  I  rule  Athens,  and  my  wife  rules  me,  and 
the  child  rules  her.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  scolding 
Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  was  by  no  means  a 
joke.  A  speech  of  a  plain  old  squireen  in  Aristophanes 
is  worth  reciting:  “I  wish  to  goodness  the  matchmaker 
had  come  to  a  miserable  end,  who  induced  me  to  marry 
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your  mother.  For  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  rustic  life, 
untidy  in  the  rough,  free-and-easy,  all  among  the  bees 
and  sheep  and  olive-cakes.  But  when  I  married  the 
niece  of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Megacles  —  a  countryman 
like  me,  marrying  a  city  madam,  a  haughty,  pampered 
Lady  Vere  de  Vere!  .  .  .  And  afterwards,  when  this 
son  was  born  to  me  and  this  good  wife  of  mine,  then  we 
began  to  WTangle  and  abuse  one  another  about  his  name. 
She  wanted  to  tack  hippos  to  it  —  Xanthippos  or  Char- 
hippos  or  Callippides,  ■ —  wiiile  I  was  for  giving  him  my 
grandfather’s  name,  Pheidonides.  So  for  awhile  we  quar¬ 
relled,  but  at  last  came  to  an  agreement  and  called 
him  Pheidippides  ”  —  which  is  very  much  as  if  she 
wanted  to  call  him  Marmaduke,  while  he  preferred 
Hodge,  and  they  compromised  with  Hodgaduke. 

T.  G.  Tucker 

At  the  Senate  of  Women  ^ 

[Euripides,  hearing  that  at  the  Thesmophoria,  a  festival  which 
none  but  women  may  attend,  he  is  to  be  formally  accused  before 
a  council  of  women,  persuades  his  father-in-law,  Mnesilochus,  to 
attend,  in  disguise,  and  defend  him.] 

Herald.  Hear,  every  one!  (Unfolds  a  paper  and 
begins  to  read  the  preliminary  decree.)  “These 
things  have  been  determined  on  by  the  Senate  of  the 
women:  Timocles  was  epistates,  Lysica  was  secretary, 
Sostrata  moved  the  decree;  to  convene  an  assembly  in 
the  morning  in  the  middle  of  the  Thesmophoria,  when  we 
are  most  at  leisure ;  and  to  debate  first  about  Euripides, 
what  he  ought  to  suffer;  for  he  has  been  adjudged  guilty 
by  us  all.”  Who  wishes  to  speak? 
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First  Woman.  I. 

Herald.  Then  first  put  on  this  crown  before  you 
speak.  (To  the  meeting)  Be  silent!  Be  quiet!  Give 
attention!  for  she  is  now  expectorating,  as  the  orators 
do.  She  seems  to  be  going  to  make  a  long  speech. 

First  Woman.  Through  no  ostentatiousness,  by  the 
two  goddesses,  have  I  stood  up  to  speak,  O  women;  but 
indeed  I  have  been  vexed,  unhappy  woman,  now  for  a 
long  time,  seeing  you  treated  with  contumely  by  Eurip¬ 
ides  the  son  of  the  herb-woman,  and  abused  with  much 
abuse  of  every  kind.  For  what  abuse  does  he  not 
smear  upon  us?  And  where  has  he  not  calumniated  us, 
where,  in  short,  are  spectators  and  tragic  and  actors 
choruses?  calling  us  adulteresses  in  disposition,  lovers  of 
the  men,  wine-bibbers,  traitresses,  gossips,  masses  of 
wickedness,  great  pests  to  men.  So  that,  as  soon  as  they 
come  in  from  the  wooden  benches,  they  look  askance  at 
us,  and  straightway  search,  lest  any  be  concealed  in  the 
house.  And  we  are  no  longer  able  to  do  any  of  those 
things  which  we  formerly  did;  such  badness  has  he 
taught  our  husbands.  So  that,  if  even  any  woman 
weave  a  crown,  she  is  thought  to  be  in  love;  and  if  she 
let  fall  any  vessel  while  roaming  about  the  house,  her 
husband  asks  her,  “In  whose  honor  is  the  pot  broken? 
It  must  be  for  the  Corinthian  stranger.”  Is  any  girl 
sick;  straightway  her  brother  says,  “This  color  in  the 
girl  does  not  please  me.”  Well;  does  any  woman,  lack¬ 
ing  children,  wish  to  substitute  a  child,  it  is  not  possible 
even  for  this  to  go  undiscovered;  for  now  the  husbands 
sit  down  beside  them.  And  he  has  calumniated  us  to  the 
old  men,  who  heretofore  used  to  marry  girls,  so  that  no 
old  man  is  willing  to  marry  a  woman,  on  account  of  this 
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verse,  “For  a  woman  is  ruler  over  an  old  bridegroom.” 
In  the  next  place,  through  him  they  now  put  seals  and 
bolts  upon  the  women’s  apartments,  guarding  us;  and 
moreover  they  keep  Molossian  dogs,  a  terror  to  para¬ 
mours.  And  this,  indeed,  is  pardonable;  but  as  to 
what  was  permitted  us  heretofore,  to  be  ourselves  the 
housekeepers,  and  to  draw  forth  and  take  barley-meal, 
oil,  and  wine;  not  even  this  is  any  longer  permitted  us. 
For  the  husbands  now  themselves  carry  secret  little 
keys,  most  ill-natured! — certain  Spartan  ones  with 
three  teeth.  Previously,  indeed,  it  was  possible  at  least 
to  open  the  door,  if  we  got  a  three-obol  seal-ring  made. 
But  now  this  home-born  slave  Euripides  has  taught 
’  them  to  have  rings  of  worm-eaten  wood,  having  them 
suspended  about  them.  Now  therefore  I  move  that  we 
mix  up  some  destruction  in  some  way  or  other  for  him, 
either  by  poison  or  by  some  one  artifice,  so  that  he  shall 
perish.  These  I  speak  openly;  but  the  rest  I  will  draw 
up  in  the  form  of  a  motion  in  conjunction  with  the 
secretary. 

Chorus.  Never  did  I  yet  hear  a  woman  more  intriguing 
than  this,  nor  one  that  spoke  more  ably.  For  she  speaks 
all  justly,  and  has  well  examined  all  appearances,  and 
weighed  all  things  in  her  mind,  and  shrewdly  discovered 
artful,  well-invented  words;  so  that,  if  Xerocles  the  son 
of  Carcinus  were  to  speak  immediately  after  her,  he 
would  appear  to  us  all,  as  I  think,  to  say  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Second  Woman.  For  the  purpose  of  a  few  words  I 
also  have  become  forward.  For  the  other  matters  she 
has  laid  to  his  charge  rightly;  but  what  I  have  suffered 
personally,  these  I  wish  to  state.  My  husband  died  in 
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Cyprus,  having  left  behind  him  five  little  children, 
whom  I  used  to  maintain  with  difficulty  by  plaiting 
wreaths  in  the  myrtle-wreath  market.  Before  this  I 
supported  myself,  indeed,  but  miserably.  But  now  this 
fellow,  by  representing  in  his  tragedies,  has  persuaded  the 
people  that  there  are  no  gods;  so  that  we  do  not  now 
earn  even  to  the  amount  of  one  half.  Now,  therefore, 
I  exhort  and  charge  all  to  punish  this  man  for  many 
reasons;  for,  O  women,  he  does  savage  deeds  to  us,  as 
having  been  reared  himself  among  the  potherbs  in  their 
wild  state.  But  I  will  be  off  to  the  market-place;  for 
I  have  twenty  bespoken  wreaths  to  plait  for  the  people. 

Chorus.  This  other  disposition  again  appears  still 
cleverer  than  the  former  one.  How  she  talked  not 
what  was  ill-timed,  not  yet  what  was  void  of  understand¬ 
ing,  but  all  persuasive,  being  possessed  of  sense  and  a 
subtle  mind.  The  man  must  manifestly  give  us  satis¬ 
faction  for  this  insolence. 

Mnesilochus.  It  is  not  wonderful,  O  women,  that 
you  who  are  so  abused  should  be  exceedingly  exasper¬ 
ated  at  Euripides,  nor  yet  that  your  bile  should  boil 
over;  for  I  myself  hate  that  man,  if  I  be  not  mad,  —  so 
may  I  be  blessed  in  my  children !  But,  nevertheless,  we 
must  grant  the  privilege  of  speaking  amongst  each  other; 
for  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  blabbing  of  our 
conversation.  Why  thus  do  we  accuse  him,  and  are 
vexed,  if,  being  cognizant  of  two  or  three  misdeeds  of 
ours,  he  has  said  them  of  us  who  perpetuate  innumerable? 
.  .  .  Yea, by  Diana  do  we!  And  then  we  are  angry  at 
Euripides,  “who  have  suffered  nothing  greater  than  we 
have  committed?” 

Chorus.  This  certainly  is  wonderful,  where  the  crea- 
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ture  was  found,  and  what  land  reared  this  so  audacious 
woman.  For  I  did  not  think  the  villainous  woman  would 
even  have  dared  thus  shamelessly  to  say  this  publicly 
amongst  us.  But  now  everything  may  take  place.  I 
commend  the  old  proverb:  “For  we  must  look  about 
under  every  stone,  lest  an  orator  bite  us.”  But  indeed 
there  existeth  not  anything  more  wicked  for  all  purposes 
than  women  shameless  by  nature,  —  unless  perhaps  it 
be  women.  .  .  . 

[Mnesilochus  goes  on  reminding  the  hearers  of  a  list  of 
women’s  failings  too  long  to  quote.] 

Third,  Woman.  You  hear,  women,  what  things  the 
villianous  woman  has  again  said  of  us  all. 

Mnesilochus.  And,  by  Jove,  too,  I  have  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned  as  many  as  I  am  cognizant  of!  For  would  you 
that  I  mention  more?  [But  the  meeting  breaks  up  in 
great  disorder].  Aristophanes 

Woman  in  the  Society  of  Early  Rome 


RYAN  patriarchism  was  conditioned  by  nomadic 


life,  and  fashioned  by  the  philosophy  of  a  desolate 
independence.  Secure  in  his  solitude  at  least  against 
stranger  rivals,  the  tent-dweller  could  permit  conjugal 
affection  to  develop  freely,  and  bestow  a  father’s  care 
upon  children  whose  legitimacy  he  was  not  concerned 
to  question.  His  segregation  removed  the  temptation, 
by  minimizing  the  facilities,  of  warlike  enterprise,  and 
the  practice  of  bride-stealing  slowly  yielded  to  less 
violent  methods  during  the  long  periods  of  migration, 
when  peace  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
With  the  increased  esteem  which  was  extended  to  the 
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wife  acquired  by  the  more  tedious  process  of  negotia¬ 
tion  and  rudimentary  courtship,  arose  the  tendency  to 
companionship  between  the  sexes  and  disrelish  for  the 
polygynous  life  which  such  companionship  negatives. 
Already  in  very  remote  ages,  monogamy  (that  is,  the 
union  of  one  man  with  one  woman)  was  apparently 
almost  universal.  The  plurality  of  wives,  which  a  chief 
might  occasionally  permit  himself,  was  prompted  by 
the  respectable  motive  of  maintaining  peace  by  formal 
alliance  with  all  those  groups  which  chance  brought 
into  contact  with  his  own.  The  position  of  the  Aryan 
wife  and  mother  —  far  superior  to  that  of  her  sisters 
of  other  races  boasting  a  more  elaborate  and  complex 
civilization  —  reacted  happily  upon  the  upbringing  of 
the  offspring,  and  powerfully  strengthened  the  sentiment 
of  family  upon  which  Aryan  morality  was  based.  .  .  . 

Religious  nations  and  trading  nations  entertain 
peculiarly  strict  notions  of  wedlock,  and  the  Romans 
were  both.  But  underlying  this  seriousness  of  view  we 
may  also  trace  a  noble  and  elevating  female  influence. 
“  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  woman  that  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  should  be  strict,  and  that  marriage  should  be 
single.”  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  contrast  with 
other  racial  groups,  polygyny  seems  never  to  have  been 
practised  to  any  considerable  extent  among  Western 
Aryans,  and  certainly  never  at  all  by  the  Romans.  Yet 
monogamy  was  by  no  means  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
association  of  the  man  and  woman  at  the  house-altar. 
Avowedly  the  sole  purpose  of  marriage  was  to  perpetuate 
the  sacra,  and  where  it  was  thought,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  was  the  case,  that  the  male  alone  pos¬ 
sessed  the  faculty  of  active  propagation,  a  plurality  of 
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wives  might  have  appeared  in  harmony  rather  than 
antagonistic  with  that  end.  But  the  earnest  dignity 
of  the  patriarchial  house-mother  maintained  the  old- 
Aryan  notion  of  the  fundamental  equality  of  the  sexes, 
and  disdained  to  share  either  the  privileges  or  the  burdens 
of  her  estate.  The  very  impressiveness  of  the  Roman 
marriage  ceremony  discouraged  its  multiplication.  .  .  . 
The  woman  of  the  old-Roman  family  system  offers,  at 
first  sight,  the  glaring  anomaly  of  a  position  of  undoubted 
dignity  and  esteem,  coupled  with  an  almost  uncontrolled 
subjection  to  a  house-tyrant.  We  have  already  seen 
that  religion,  custom,  the  supervision  of  the  gens,  and 
the  support  of  the  wife’s  cognates  tended  to  check 
exorbitant  abuses  of  marital  power.  But  when  all 
allowances  are  made,  that  power  remained  real  and 
imminent,  and  even  venial  wifely  indiscretions  might  be 
and  were  occasionally  visited  with  almost  grotesque 
severity. 

Nevertheless,  the  subjection  of  the  woman  was  free 
from  any  intentional  obloquy  or  abasement.  We  must 
distinguish  questions  of  principle  from  those  of  expedi¬ 
ency.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  law-assumed  inferior¬ 
ity  of  women,  which,  accordingly,  disappeared  with  the 
political  and  social  conditions  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Rome’s  early  politics  were  so  mixed  up  with  warfare, 
her  very  existence  so  often  staked  upon  the  issue  of 
desperate  venture,  that  the  helm  of  State  perforce 
remained  intrusted  exclusively  to  the  hardier  and  more 
actively  courageous  moiety  of  the  nation.  Nature  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  then  world  combined  to  assign 
the  woman  to  the  domestic  sphere.  The  Roman  wife 
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was  not,  indeed,  condemned  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
harem,  or  even  of  the  gynseconitis.  But  custom,  which 
denied  her  to  neither  freedom  of  movement  nor  the 
amenities  of  social  intercourse,  withdrew  public  affairs 
and  most  private  business  from  her  orbit  of  activity,  as 
unbecoming  the  modesty  of  the  sex.  Except  as  a  vestal, 
flaminica,  or  consort  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  no  woman 
could  hold  a  position  in  the  public  service.  Midwifery 
may  have  been  practised  by  freewomen  at  all  periods, 
and  in  Imperial  times  princesses  may  have  employed 
female  secretaries.  Apparently  teaching  as  a  profession 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men;  and  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  women  who  scandalized  society  by  pleading 
at  the  bar  are  naturally  attributable  to  a  sophisticated 
age. 

Women’s  direct  influence  in  public  life  was  therefore 
infinitesimal.  Yet  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  whole  social  fabric  was  molded  by  the  forceful 
character  of  house-mothers  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of 
the  home,  and  the  decline  of  the  State  dates  from  the 
active  intervention  of  women  in  the  bustle  of  public 
affairs.  In  the  household,  the  materfamilias  barely 
yielded  in  dignity  to  the  master,  with  whom  she  was 
associated  as  chief  priestess  for  the  purposes  of  the 
family  ritual,  and  in  whose  absence  the  government  of 
the  family  devolved  upon  her.  Though  she  superin¬ 
tended  the  household  and  kept  the  keys,  her  duties  did 
not  extend  to  services  which  savored  of  the  menial. 
Spinning  was  the  constant  and  seemly  occupation  of  a 
Roman  lady;  it  was  left  to  inferiors  to  dress  the  meat 
and  grind  the  corn.  Unworldliness  did  not  excuse 
ignorance,  and  the  mother  was  expected  to  educate  her 
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children.  Their  respect  remained  unimpaired  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  letter  of  the  law  ranked  her  with 
themselves,  and  even  subjected  her,  as  widow,  to  the 
tutelage  of  her  own  sons.  Swayed  by  the  habit  of 
filial  reverence,  warriors  and  statesmen  have  been 
turned  from  their  purpose  by  a  mother’s  admonitions. 
Not  contempt  for  supposed  defects  of  character,  but 
solicitude  to  protect  unworldly  habits,  and  shield 
from  contact  with  the  rougher  sides  of  life,  prompted 
the  political  and  contractual  disabilities  of  the  early 
law. 

Speaking  broadly,  and  admitting  the  possibility  of 
not  unimportant  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  with  some 
confidence  that  the  standard  of  any  nation’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  determinable  by  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which 
it  holds  its  womankind.  But  though  this  be  conceded, 
the  generalization  is  of  small  value  where  the  degree  of 
esteem  is  sought  to  be  ascertained  by  bringing  modern 
habits  of  thought  to  bear  upon  a  radically  different  per¬ 
ception  of  life  and  its  problems.  Certainly  the  state 
of  the  law  regarding  women  at  any  given  period  is  less 
apt  to  instruct  than  to  misguide.  It  will  not,  I  think, 
be  asserted  that  Englishwomen  of  the  early  Victorian 
period,  for  instance,  stood  in  slighter  personal  regard 
with  men  than  since  the  passage  of  the  Married  Women’s 
Property  Acts.  Whatever  be  the  state  of  the  law, 
when  salvation  hangs  upon  the  numbers  and  the  physical 
and  mental  vigor  of  its  citizens,  no  enlightened  com¬ 
munity  will  depreciate  its  women.  The  proud  acceptance 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood  was  the  glory  and  reward 
of  the  Roman  matron.  In  the  heyday  of  manus  and 
tutela  she  may  have  commanded  a  deeper  respect  than 
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at  the  end  of  her  successful  struggle  for  emancipation, 
when  women  aspired  to  elegance  without  usefulness, 
substituting  a  voluntary  and  genuine  self-abandonment 
for  the  fictitious  abjection  of  the  law. 

Charles  W.  L.  Launspach 

The  Better  Types  of  Roman  Matron 

MARCIA,  after  marriage,  is  known  as  a  “matron.” 

Her  position  is  far  more  free  than  it  could  ever 
have  been  in  Greece  or  the  Orient,  more  free  indeed 
than  it  would  be  in  any  civilized  country  at  the  present 
time.  The  Romans  had  at  all  times  placed  the  matron 
in  a  position  of  dignity  and  responsibility,  and  to  this  is 
now  added  the  greatest  liberty  of  action.  Her  husband 
salutes  her  in  public  as  “  Madam.”  Since  he  is  a  senator, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  the  vogue  to  call  such  men 
“The  Most  Illustrious,”  she  also  shares  that  title  in 
polite  reference  to  herself.  She  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  portion  of  the  house,  nor,  within  the  limits  of 
decorum,  is  she  excluded  from  masculine  company.  She 
is  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  controlling,  not  only 
the  female  slaves,  but  also  the  males,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  household.  She  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  store-rooms.  Theoretically  at  least  she 
has  been  trained  in  all  the  arts  of  the  housekeeper,  and 
thoroughly  understands  domestic  management,  together 
with  the  weaving  and  spinning  which  her  handmaids 
are  to  perform.  The  merits  of  the  wife,  as  summed  up 
in  the  epitaphs  of  the  middle  classes,  are  those  of  “  good 
counsellor,  good  manager,  and  good  worker  in  wool.” 
She  walks  or  is  carried  abroad  at  her  pleasure,  attends 
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the  public  games  in  the  Circus,  and  goes  with  her  hus¬ 
band  to  dinner  parties,  where  she  reclines  at  the  meal, 
just  as  he  does.  When  her  tutelage  is  past  she  can  take 
actions  in  the  law-courts,  or  appear  as  witness  or  surety. 
Her  property  is  at  her  own  disposal,  and  she  instructs 
her  own  agent  or  attorney.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
she  should  guard  the  honor  of  her  husband.  So  long 
as  he  trusts  her  he  will  not  interfere.  It  is  only  a  very 
tyrannical  spouse  who  will  insist  that  her  litter  or  sedan- 
chair  shall  have  the  curtains  drawn  when  in  the  streets. 
We  will  assume  that  Marcia  is  a  lady  of  the  true  Roman 
self-respect  and  dignity,  and  that  Silius  and  she  live  a 
life  of  reasonable  harmony.  T.  G.  Tucker 

Seneca  gives  a  lurid  picture  of  the  corruption  of  women 
in  the  general  license  of  his  age.  Yet  he  has  a  lofty 
ideal  of  what  women  might  become.  Like  other  Stoic 
preachers,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  surrounded  by 
good  women  from  his  infancy.  He  remembers  the 
tenderness  of  his  aunt,  in  whose  arms  he  first  entered 
Rome  as  a  child,  who  nursed  him  through  long  sickness, 
and  broke  through  her  reserve  to  help  him  in  his  early 
career  of  ambition.  His  blameless  character  escaped 
even  the  petulance  of  Alexandrian  gossip.  His  letters 
to  his  mother  Helvia  reveal  a  matron  of  the  best  Roman 
type  —  strong,  self-denying,  proud  of  her  motherhood, 
and  despising  the  extravagance  and  ostentation  of  her 
class.  In  spite  of  her  father’s  limited  idea  of  female 
culture,  she  had  educated  herself  in  liberal  studies,  and 
found  them  a  refuge  in  affliction.  Marcia  was  of  a 
softer  type,  and  gave  way  to  excessive  grief  for  a  lost 
child.  Yet  it  is  to  her  that  Seneca  unfolds  most  fully 
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his  ideal  of  feminine  character.  He  will  not  admit  the 


inferior  aptitude  of  women  for  virtue  and  culture. 
Women  have  the  same  inner  force,  the  same  capacity 
for  nobleness  as  men.  The  husband  of  Paulina,  who 
surrounded  him  with  affectionate  sympathy,  and  was 
prepared  to  die  along  with  him,  the  man  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  stern  courage  and  loving  devotion  of  wives 
of  Stoic  martyrs,  might  well  have  a  lofty  ideal  of  woman’s 
character.  But  to  any  true  disciple  of  the  Porch,  that 
ideal  had  a  surer  ground  than  any  personal  experience, 
however  happy.  The  creed  which  Seneca  held  was  at 
once  a  levelling  and  an  elevating  creed.  It  found  the 
only  nobility  or  claim  to  rank  in  higher  capacity  for 
virtue.  Samuel  Dill 

Society  of  the  Later  Roman  Period  o 


HE  demoralization  of  a  section  of  the  upper  class 


A  under  the  bad  emperors  must  have  certainly  in¬ 
volved  the  degradation  of  many  women.  And  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  famous  of  Juvenal’s  Satires  is 
devoted  to  this  unsavory  subject.  The  “Legend  of 
Bad  Women”  is  a  graphic  picture,  and  yet  it  suffers 
from  a  defect  which  spoils  much  of  Juvenal’s  work. 
Full  of  realistic  power,  with  an  undoubted  foundation 
of  truth,  it  is  too  vehement  and  sweeping  in  its  censures 
to  gain  full  credence.  .  .  . 

The  truth  is  that  Juvenal  is  as  much  shocked  by  the 
“new  woman”  as  he  is  by  the  vicious  woman.  He  did 
not  understand,  or  he  could  not  acquiesce  in,  the  great 
movement  for  the  emancipation  of  women,  which  had 
set  in  long  before  his  time,  and  which,  like  all  such  move- 
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ment,  brought  evil  with  it  as  well  as  good.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  striking  in  the  social  history  of 
Rome  than  the  inveterate  conservatism  of  Roman  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  face  of  accomplished  change.  Such  moral 
rigidity  is  almost  necessarily  prone  to  pessimism.  The 
Golden  Age  lies  in  the  past;  the  onward  sweep  of  so¬ 
ciety  seems  to  be  always  moving  towards  the  abyss. 
The  ideal  past  of  the  Roman  woman  lay  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  behind  the  time  when  Juvenal  was 
born.  The  old  Roman  matron  was,  by  legal  theory,  in 
the  power  of  her  husband,  yet  assured  by  religion  and 
sentiment  a  dignified  position  in  the  family,  and  treated 
with  profound,  if  somewhat  cold,  respect;  she  was 
busied  with  household  cares,  and  wanting  in  the  lighter 
graces  and  charms,  austere,  self-contained,  and  self- 
controlled.  But  this  severe  ideal  had  begun  to  fade 
even  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Cato.  And  there  is  hardly 
a  fault  or  vice  attributed  by  Juvenal  to  the  women  of 
Domitian’s  reign  which  may  not  find  a  parallel  in  the 
nine  or  ten  generations  before  Juvenal  penned  his  great 
indictment  against  the  womanhood  of  his  age.  The 
Roman  lady’s  irritable  pride  of  birth  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  rivalry  of  the  two  Fabiae  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  elder  Cato  dreaded  a  rich  wife  as  much  as  Juvenal, 
and  satirized  as  bitterly  the  pride  and  gossip  and  luxury 
of  the  women  of  his  time.  Their  love  of  gems  and  gold 
ornaments  and  many-colored  robes  and  richly  adorned 
carriages  is  attested  by  Plautus  and  the  impotent 
legislation  of  C.  Oppius.  Divorce  and  ghastly  crime 
in  the  nobles’  families  were  becoming  common  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  About  the  same  time 
began  that  emancipation  of  women  from  the  jealous 
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restraints  of  Roman  law,  which  was  to  be  carried  further 
in  the  Antonine  age.  The  strict  forms  of  marriage,  which 
placed  the  wife  in  the  power  of  her  husband,  fell  more 
and  more  into  desuetude.  Women  attained  more 
absolute  control  over  their  property,  and  so  much 
capital  became  concentrated  in  their  hands  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.,  the  Voconian 
law  was  passed  to  prohibit  bequests  to  them,  with  the 
usual  futile  result  of  such  legislation.  Yet  the  old  ideal 
of  the  industrious  housewife  never  died  out,  and  Roman 
epitaphs  for  ages  record  that  the  model  matron  was  a 
wool-worker  and  a  keeper  at  home.  A  senator  of  the 
reign  of  Honorius  praises  his  daughter  for  the  same 
homely  virtues.  But  from  the  second  century  b.c.  the 
education  of  the  Roman  girl  of  the  higher  classes  under¬ 
went  a  great  change.  Dancing,  music,  and  the  higher 
accomplishments  were  no  longer  under  a  ban,  although 
they  were  still  suspected  by  people  of  the  old-fashioned 
school.  Boys  and  girls  received  the  same  training  from 
the  grammarian,  and  read  their  Homer  and  Ennius 
together.  There  were  women  in  the  time  of  Lucretius, 
as  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  who  interlarded  their  con¬ 
versation  with  Greek  phrases.  Cornelia,  the  wife  of  Pom- 
pey,  was  trained  in  literature  and  mathematics,  and 
even  had  some  tincture  of  philosophy.  The  daughter 
of  Atticus,  who  became  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  a  freedman,  who,  as  too  often  hap¬ 
pened,  seems  to  have  abused  his  trust.  Even  in  the 
gay  circle  of  Ovid,  there  were  learned  ladies,  or  ladies 
who  wished  to  be  thought  so.  Even  Martial  reckons 
culture  among  the  charms  of  a  woman.  Seneca  main¬ 
tained  that  women  have  an  equal  capacity  for  cultiva- 
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tion  with  men.  Thus  the  blue-stocking  of  Juvenal,  for 
whom  he  has  so  much  contempt,  had  many  an  ancestress 
for  three  centuries,  as  she  will  have  many  a  daughter 
till  the  end  of  the  Western  Empire.  Even  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  usually  the  last  study  to  attract  the  female 
mind,  Roman  ladies  were  asserting  an  equal  interest. 
Great  ladies  of  the  Augustan  court,  even  the  empress 
herself,  had  their  philosophic  directors,  and  the  fashion 
perhaps  became  still  more  general  under  M.  Aurelius. 
Epictetus  had  met  ladies  who  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  Platonic  Utopia,  but  the  philosopher  rather 
slyly  attributes  their  enthusiasm  to  the  absence  of 
rigorous  conjugal  relations  in  the  Ideal  Society.  Even 
in  the  field  of  authorship,  women  were  claiming  equal 
rights.  The  Memoirs  of  Agrippina  was  one  of  the 
authorities  of  Tacitus.  The  poems  of  Sulpicia,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Martial,  were  read  in  Gaul  in  the  days  of 
Sidonius.  Greek  verses,  of  some  merit  in  spite  of  a 
pedantic  affection,  by  Balbilla,  a  friend  of  the  wife 
of  Hadrian,  can  still  be  read  in  the  Colossus  of 
Memnon.  Calpurnia,  the  wife  of  Pliny,  may  not 
have  been  an  author,  but  she  shared  all  Pliny’s 
literary  tastes;  she  set  his  poems  to  music,  and  gave 
him  the  admiration  of  a  good  wife,  if  not  an  impartial 
critic. 

Juvenal  feels  as  much  scorn  for  the  woman  who  is 
interested  in  public  affairs  and  the  events  on  the  frontier 
as  he  feels  for  the  woman  who  presumes  to  balance  the 
merits  of  Virgil  and  Homer.  And  here  he  is  once  more 
at  war  with  a  great  movement  towards  the  equality  of 
the  sexes.  From  the  days  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  to  the  days  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Hono- 
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rius,  Roman  women  exercised,  from  time  to  time,  a 
powerful,  and  not  always  wholesome,  influence  on  public 
affairs. 

The  politic  Augustus  discussed  high  matters  of  state 
with  Livia.  The  reign  of  Claudius  was  a  reign  of  women 
and  freedmen.  Tacitus  records,  with  a  certain  distaste 
for  the  innovation,  that  Agrippina  sat  enthroned  beside 
Claudius  on  a  lofty  tribunal,  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  captive  Caractacus.  Nero  emancipated  himself 
from  the  grasping  ambition  of  his  mother  only  by  a 
ghastly  crime.  The  influence  of  Caenis  on  Vespasian 
in  his  later  days  tarnished  his  fame.  The  influence  of 
women  in  provincial  administration  was  also  becoming 
a  serious  force.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Caecina  Severus, 
with  the  weight  of  forty  years’  experience  of  camps,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Senate,  denounced  the  new-fangled 
custom  of  the  wives  of  governors  and  generals  accom¬ 
panying  them  abroad,  attending  reviews  of  troops, 
mingling  freely  with  the  soldiers,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  business,  which  was  not  always  favorable  to 
pure  administration.  In  inscriptions  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  women  appear  in  a  more  wholesome 
character  as  “mothers  of  the  camp,”  or  patronesses  of 
municipal  towns  and  corporations.  They  have  statues 
dedicated  to  them  for  liberality  in  erecting  porticos  or 
adorning  theatres  or  providing  civic  games  or  feasts. 
And  on  one  of  these  tablets  we  read  of  a  Curia  mulierum 
at  Lanuvium.  We  are  reminded  of  the  “chapter  of 
matrons”  who  visited  Agrippina  with  their  censure,  and 
another  female  Senate,  under  Elagabalus,  which  dealt 
with  minute  questions  of  precedence  and  graded  eti¬ 
quette.  On  the  walls  of  Pompeii  female  admirers  posted 
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up  their  election  placards  in  support  of  their  favorite 
candidates.  Thus  Juvenal  was  fighting  a  lost  battle,  lost 
long  before  he  wrote.  For  good  or  evil,  women  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  were  making  themselves  a 
power.  Samuel  Dill 

The  Old  Teuton  Order  ^  ^  ^ 


LMOST  alone  among  barbarians  the  Germans  are 


JL  a.  content  with  one  wrife,  except  a  very  few  among 
them,  and  these  not  from  sensuality,  but  because  their 
noble  birth  procures  for  them  many  offers  of  alliance. 
The  wife  does  not  bring  a  dower  to  the  husband,  but  the 
husband  to  the  wife.  The  parents  and  relatives  are 
present,  and  pass  judgment  on  the  marriage-gifts,  gifts 
not  meant  to  suit  a  woman’s  taste,  nor  such  as  a  bride 
would  deck  herself  with,  but  oxen,  a  caparisoned  steed, 
a  shield,  a  lance  and  a  sword.  With  these  presents  the 
wife  is  espoused,  and  she  herself  in  her  turn  brings  her 
husband  a  gift  of  arms.  These  they  count  their  strong¬ 
est  bond  of  union,  these  their  sacred  mysteries,  these 
their  gods  of  marriage.  Lest  the  woman  should  think 
herself  to  stand  apart  from  aspirations  after  noble  deeds 
and  from  the  perils  of  war,  she  is  reminded  by  the  cere¬ 
mony  which  inaugurates  marriage  that  she  is  her  hus¬ 
band’s  partner  in  toil  and  danger,  destined  to  suffer  and 
to  dare  with  him  alike  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  The 
yoked  oxen,  the  harnessed  steed,  the  gift  of  arms,  pro¬ 
claim  this  fact.  She  must  live  and  die  with  the  feeling 
that  she  is  receiving  what  she  must  hand  down  to  her 
children  neither  tarnished  nor  depreciated,  what  future 
daughters-in-law  may  receive,  and  may  be  so  passed  rm 
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to  her  grandchildren.  ...  No  one  in  Germany  laughs 
at  vice,  nor  do  they  call  it  the  fashion  to  corrupt  and  to 
be  corrupted.  Tacitus 

Woman  in  the  Middle  Ages 

IN  the  Middle  Ages,  that  greatest  of  martial  and 
imaginative  epochs,  marriage  developed  into  the 
most  solemn  of  sacraments,  and  the  worship  of  women 
became  the  popular  religion.  In  France,  especially, 
the  centre  of  thought,  enthusiasm,  and  war,  from  the 
mighty  fame  of  Paris  downward,  the  churches  were 
dedicated  to  Mary,  and  the  vow  of  chivalry  bound  the 
knight  to  fight  for  God  and  for  his  lady. 

“It  hath  bene  through  all  ages  ever  seene 
That  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  chivalrie 
The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  ioyned  beene.” 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  destinies  of  France 
have  been  moulded  by  men’s  love  for  women,  and  that 
this  influence  still  prevailed  down  to  the  advent  of  the 
usurers  after  the  rout  of  Waterloo.  On  the  other  hand, 
nature  bred  a  type  of  woman  fit  to  mate  with  the  imagina¬ 
tive  man.  The  devotion  of  Saint  Clara  to  Saint  Francis 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  lyrics  of  the  Church,  and  for 
six  hundred  years  Heloise  remained  an  ideal  of  the  West. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  that  strange  blending  of  tenderness  and 
enthusiasm,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  mediaeval  mind, 
never  found  more  refined  and  exalted  expression  than 
in  the  simple  hymn  which  Heloise  is  said  to  have  com¬ 
posed  and  sung  at  the  grave  of  Abelard:  — 
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“Tecum  fata  sum  perpessa; 
Tecum  dormiam  defessa, 
Et  in  Sion  veniam. 

Solve  crucem, 

Due  ad  Incem 
Degravatam  animam.” 


Brooks  Adams 


The  Renaissance  in  Italy 


/<^!y 


HE  fertile  vigor  of  little  Italian  States  from  the 


X  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  created  a  new 
world.  Its  momentum  is  still  felt  in  literature,  in  art 
and  in  social  life.  It  was  then  that  woman  began  to 
emerge  from  the  protective  bondage  which  barbarism 
and  social  insecurity  had  rendered  necessary.  Now,  all 
development  has  an  economic  basis,  and  the  economic 
foundation  for  this  exuberant  vitality  and  novel  freedom 
is  to  be  found  in  expanding  commerce,  regulated  by  the 
co-partnership  of  trade  associations.  The  intellectual 
energy  of  Italians,  fostered  by  growing  wealth  and  civic 
pride,  culminated  in  that  fine  blossoming  of  life  which 
we  speak  of  as  the  High  Renaissance. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  a  little  group  of  cultivated 
lawyers,  men  of  high  birth,  ignorant  of  the  marriage  of 
affection,  men  who  united  romantic  ideas  with  meta¬ 
physical  learning,  sought  for  the  pledge  of  the  Divine  in 
female  beauty  and  purity  of  soul.  The  story  of  the 
affection  of  St.  Francis  for  St.  Clare  and  how  it  sup¬ 
ported  his  faith  in  God  was  recent ;  they  had  the  examples 
of  the  Franciscan  lyrics  before  them;  but  they  built 
their  music  on  the  forcible,  if  frankly  carnal,  poetry  of 
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the  people.  Guido  Guinicelli  (i230?-i276?)  gave  pas¬ 
sion  and  Guido  Cavalcanti  (i255?-i3oo)  added  theory 
and  intellectual  quality  to  what  Dante  called  the  “sweet, 
new  style”  —  a  style  that  renewed  the  note  of  sincerity. 
The  soul,  seeking  the  beautiful  spirit  encased  in  the 
beautiful  body,  hit  on  celestial  secrets;  the  loveliness 
of  flesh  was  the  mirror  wherein  the  enraptured  soul 
might  see  reflected  the  beatific  beauty  of  Our  Lady  and 
communicate  with  the  ineffable  perfection  of  God.  The 
poems  appealed  to  a  cultivated  class,  for  the  polish  of 
such  Courts  as  that  Sicilian  one  of  Frederick  II  had 
extended  to  the  trading  cities,  wherein  the  local  aris¬ 
tocracy  were  now  compelled  to  dwell  and  matriculate 
in  trade-associations.  And,  like  their  Provencal  pre¬ 
decessors,  these  poets  desired  to  be  read  by  ladies;  so 
they  wrote  in  the  vernacular.  To  the  indirect  influence 
of  women,  then,  the  great  stream  of  Italian  literature 
owes  its  source. 


In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth 
in  the  Italian  cities,  the  journeyings  of  their  merchants 
all  over  the  known  world,  and  the  improvement  in 
mental  discipline  diverted  the  energy  hitherto  bestowed 
on  religion  to  the  affairs  of  human  life.  Devotion  to 
God  was,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced  by  interest  in  Man. 


In  the  world  of  letters  scholars  searched  eagerly  for 
ancient  manuscripts,  unearthed  much  forgotten  litera¬ 
ture,  created  a  passion  for  the  classics  and  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  broadcast.  Throughout  the  Dark  Ages,  even, 
there  had  been  women  of  power  and  distinction,  and  now 
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all  men  knew  of  the  illustrious  heroines  of  antiquity. 
The  new-born  enthusiasm  for  all  things  human  was  so 
strong  that  it  never  occurred  to  any  educated  person 
that  the  trifling  accident  of  sex  should  bear  with  it  any 
grave  disability.  Women  were  human  beings;  there¬ 
for  nothing  human  could  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them;  they  had  the  same  passions  as  men;  they  did 
not  lack  that  consuming  desire  for  fame  which  to  the 
scholar,  as  to  the  pagan  Roman,  was  the  grateful  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  somewhat  doubtful  immortality.  Women- 
scholars  appeared,  and,  with  knowledge  of  Greek,  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  met  with  enthusiastic  acceptance  from 
both  sexes,  for  both  were  already  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Though  the  female  sex  was  excluded  by  Plato 
from  his  doctrine  of  “chivalrous  love,”  his  teaching  was 
welcomed  by  those  who  pursued  a  cult  so  similar;  and 
his  teaching  reinforced  the  influence  of  woman  and 
secured  her  on  her  pedestal.  The  lady  of  the  higher 
ranks  emerges,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  being  from  what  she  was  in  the  thirteenth,  for,  to  a 
large  extent,  she  has  become  the  mistress  of  her  own 
destinies.  Marriage  remains  an  important  exception, 
but,  in  thatxregard,  men  are  no  better  off  than  women. 


William  Boulting 


[From  “Women  in  Italy.”] 
[Copyright  by  Brentanos,  1910.] 


The  Romantic  Period  o 

HE  platonic  religion  of  beauty  far  from  died  out 


A  with  the  Renaissance.  It  was  given  financial 
propagation  during  the  early  seventeenth  century 
throughout  Europe.  Preciously  modish  in  the  Hdtel  de 
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Rambouillet,  it  was  thence  grafted  afresh  upon  English 
high  society  by  Henrietta  Maria,  full  alumna  of  the 
French  school. 

The  breaking  down  of  such  fashions  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  many  reactions  against  the  artificial  and 
unnatural,  which,  taken  together,  we  call  the  Romantic 
Movement.  Castiglione’s  Cortegiano  was  the  gospel  of 
the  Renaissance  religion  of  beauty;  the  gospel  of  the 
Romantic  religion  of  passion  was  Rousseau’s  La  Nouvelle 
HSlo'ise.  Rousseau  swept  away  the  whole  code  of  gallant 
fencing,  of  supra-sensuous  ecstasies,  of  artificial  courtesies; 
he  took  his  lovers  out  of  doors,  out  of  overheated  salons, 
not  into  smug  gardens  of  trimmed  box  and  simpering 
marbles,  but  into  the  presence  of  real  nature,  and  real 
human  nature,  even  if  a  little  overwrought;  and  the 
fine  fantastical  French  ladies  and  their  beribboned  gal¬ 
lants  sighed  over  his  pages,  and  even  while  remaining 
fine  fantastical  ladies  and  beribboned  gallants,  at  least 
played  at  being  ingenuous  children  of  nature. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  from 
these  play  children  of  nature,  these  masqueraders  in 
fetes  galantes,  of  the  real  child  of  nature,  the  ideal  woman- 
type  of  the  Romanticists.  It  would  be  interesting  again 
to  set  beside  the  Renaissance  belle,  mistress  of  herself 
and  men,  shaving  her  forehead  to  appear  intellectual, 
and  graduating  Connoisseur  in  Hearts,  —  to  set  beside 
her  the  Romantic  heroine,  Virginie,  Dorothea,  Gretchen, 
Cythna,  Haidee,  and  all  their  sisters  of  drama  and 
fiction,  —  innocent  children,  artless  and  helpless,  who 
can  only  love,  and,  when  their  love  is  hurt,  can  only 
pine  away  with  it,  like  Shelley’s  Sensitive  Plant.  One 
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might  also  show  reaction  on  reaction,  and  illustrate  the 
child-woman  of  Goethe  growing  into  the  “interesting 
matron,”  la  femme  de  trente  ans,  of  Balzac  and  George 
Sand;  or  illustrate  occasional  reversion  in  our  own  time 
to  the  platonic  ideal  itself,  as  in  the  apostrophe  of  Jane 
in  L’ami  des  Femmes  of  Dumas  fils.  “Let  us  forget 
earth,”  she  sighs,  “let  us  realize  heaven;  let  us  share 
our  thoughts,  our  joys,  our  griefs,  our  aspirations,  our 
tears,  so  that  in  this  unfleshly  communion  of  minds  and 
souls  there  may  be  in  our  eyes  pride,  in  our  heart- 
throbs  purity,  in  our  speech  chastity,  in  our  consciences 
calm.”  So  history  —  and  women  —  repeat  themselves. 

Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher 

[Copyright,  ign,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.] 


The  Lady  of  the  Abbey  -o  ^ 

NO  institution  in  Europe  has  ever  won  for  the  lady 
the  freedom  of  development  that  she  enjoyed  in 
the  convent  in  the  early  days.  The  modem  college  for 
women  only  feebly  reproduces  it,  since  the  college  for 
women  has  arisen  at  a  time  when  colleges  in  general  are 
under  a  cloud.  The  lady-abbess  on  the  other  hand  was 
part  of  the  two  great  social  forces  of  her  time,  feudalism 
and  the  church.  Great  spiritual  rewards  and  great 
worldly  prizes  were  alike  within  her  grasp.  She  was 
treated  as  an  equal  by  the  men  of  her  class,  as  is  wit¬ 
nessed  by  letters  we  still  have  from  popes  and  emperors 
to  abbesses.  She  had  the  stimulus  of  competition  with 
men  in  executive  capacity,  in  scholarship  and  in  artistic 
production,  since  her  work  was  freely  set  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  public;  but  she  was  relieved  by  the  circumstances 
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of  her  environment  from  the  ceaseless  competition  in 
common  life  of  woman  with  woman  for  the  favor  of  the 
individual  man.  In  the  cloister  of  the  great  days,  as  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  college  for  women  today,  women 
were  judged  by  each  other,  as  men  are  everywhere  judged 
by  each  other,  for  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
and  character.  ...  In  studying  this  interesting  phe¬ 
nomenon  we  must  divest  our  minds  of  the  conventional 
picture  of  the  nun.  The  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor  is  the 
product  of  a  number  of  social  motives  that  had  not 
begun  to  operate  when  the  lady-abbess  came  into  being. 
In  fact  her  day  is  almost  over  when  the  Poor  Clares 
appear.  Her  roots  lie  in  a  society  that  is  pre-feudal, 
though  feudalism  played  into  her  hand,  and  in  a  psy¬ 
chology  that  is  pre-Christian,  though  she  rules  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  .  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  regard  the 
immense  popularity  of  the  convent  in  Europe  in  early 
times  as  largely  due  to  the  uneasiness  of  women  under  a 
patriarchal  regime.  We  think  today  of  the  cloister  as 
a  refuge  from  the  distracting  liberty  of  secular  life;  it 
seems  paradoxical  and  yet  it  is  apparently  true  that  the 
women  of  early  Christendom  fled  from  the  constraint  of 
home  to  the  expansion  of  the  cloister.  Under  patri- 
archalism  the  problem  of  the  unassigned  woman  becomes 
one  of  considerable  perplexity  to  herself  and  to  society. 
A  stigma  is  attached  to  her  which  acts  as  a  detriment  to 
rebels  in  the  ranks.  The  “loose,”  i.e.,  the  unattached, 
woman  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  lady,  so  that  the 
choice  lies  between  the  constraints  of  social  and  economic 
dependence  on  the  one  hand  and  social  outlawry  on  the 
other.  These  considerations  account  for  the  fact  that 
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the  nun  of  early  Christianity  was  by  no  means  a  type  of 
self-effacement,  but  was  often  a  spirited  and  sometimes  a 
lawless  person,  and  that  the  abbess  was  more  generally 
than  not  a  woman  of  good  birth,  strong  character,  and 
independent  ways.  Sometimes  she  had  tried  marriage, 
sometimes  she  had  condemned  it  without  a  trial.  It 
offered  little  scope  for  the  free  development  of  women, 
but  there  were  many  women  insisting  on  free  develop¬ 
ment.  To  such  the  convent  was  a  godsend. 


Emily  Janies  Putnam 


[From  “  The  Lady.”  Published  by  Sturgis  and  Walton.) 
[Copyright,  1910,  by  the  author.) 


In  Seventeenth  Century  England  ^ 


‘HE  multitude  for  whom  our  good  housewife  had 


X  to  provide  was  seemingly  endless.  But  her  care 
of  them  did  not  stop  at  food,  drink  and  clothing.  She 
was  their  physician,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  their 
surgeon,  and  her  own  chemist.  She  made  in  her  still- 
room  all  kinds  of  herbal  decoctions,  which  were  some¬ 
times,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  real  “vertue,”  and  must 
almost  always  have  compared  favorably  with  the 
remedies  of  the  professional  doctor,  who  might  take  out 
his  ink-horn,  in  default  of  a  stylograph,  and  write  you 
the  following  prescription:  — 

Live  toads  30  or  40.  Bum  them  in  a  new  pot  .  .  .  and  make 
a  fine  powder.  Sea-horse  tooth  rasped. 

The  “closet  or  still-house”  of  the  “unco’  guid”  Lady 
Warwick  was  a  “shop  for  chirurgery  and  physic,”  and 
earlier  in  the  century  Lady  Arundel,  whose  house  was 
practically  a  hospital,  was  celebrated  for  the  cures  she 
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effected.  These  great  ladies  had  chaplains  or  others  to 
record  their  good  deeds,  but  they  were  no  more  than 
specimens  of  a  genus  common  all  over  the  quiet,  green 
country  of  England,  in  little  gray  parsonages,  in  manor 
houses,  stately  of  frontage,  yet  small  in  dimensions,  and 
familiarly  neighboring  stackyards  and  public  roads;  in 
big  houses  of  great  squires  and  noblemen,  built  for  the 
harboring  of  immense  families  —  everywhere  was  she 
found,  the  woman  versed  in  the  simple  arts  of  healing, 
skilled  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  sores  of  her  poorer 
neighbors. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  there  was  no  period  when  what  our 
grandmothers  called  “fancy-work”  was  more  diligently 
practised.  It  was  taught  to  young  ladies  by  special 
“tutors”  —  the  word  then  connoting  a  teacher  of  any¬ 
thing  and  of  either  sex.  The  most  characteristic  work 
of  the  period  was  the  embroidering  of  curious  pictures 
in  silk  to  adorn  book-covers,  caskets,  and  screens.  But 
more  really  beautiful  was  their  crewel  work,  the  art  of 
which  they  had  inherited  from  an  earlier,  and  handed 
down  to  a  later,  generation.  Of  the  numberless  women 
who  are  painting  pictures  to-day,  comparatively  few 
can  hope  to  give  as  much  delight  to  posterity  by  their 
handiwork  as  did  those  far-off  grandmothers  of  ours 
who  embroidered  the  great  bed-hangings,  of  which  many 
still  survive.  Some  are  in  a  bold,  conventional  pattern, 
carried  out  in  different  shades  of  the  same  color,  and  with 
a  great  variety  of  stitches.  These  have  an  Italian,  or 
at  least  Renaissance,  air.  Others  are  less  conventional¬ 
ized  and  more  English  in  spirit.  I  think  especially  of 
one  pattern,  variations  of  which  are  found  all  over  Eng¬ 
land  and  also  in  Scotland.  Brown  tree-branches  climb 
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up  the  curtains,  blooming  and  burgeoning  with  scarlet 
and  orange  flowers,  and  curly  or  spreading  leaves, 
wrought  variously  with  diverse  stitches  and  in  shades 
of  bluish  green.  And  under  this  garden  of  branches, 
or  wood  of  flowers,  on  waves  of  green  and  brown  earth, 
run  hounds  in  single  file,  hotly  pursuing  a  stag,  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  dog  by  his  antlers.  There  is 
something  puzzling  about  the  way  in  which  identical 
designs  spread  themselves  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  The  exchange  of  patterns 
between  women  acquainted  with  each  other  hardly 
seems  to  account  for  it.  I  remember  to  have  seen  some¬ 
where  a  seventeenth  century  book  of  patterns,  which, 
however,  was  not  English.  It  may  be  that  pedlars 
carried  similar  books  in  their  packs  or  trafficked  in  single 
patterns. 

And  what  manner  of  woman  was  our  seventeenth 
century  housewife?  Then,  as  now,  it  took  “all  sorts 
to  make  a  world,”  yet  out  of  the  fairly  abundant  records 
left  to  us,  there  shapes  itself,  not  too  indefinitely,  a  type 
of  the  pre-Restoration  woman:  she  who  might  live  on 
until  near  the  end  of  the  century,  but  was  the  product 
of  a  nobler  age.  In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  the 
matters  for  which  she  was  responsible,  she  was  far  from 
being  the  ignorant  mere  housewife  which  the  majority 
of  her  granddaughters  became.  ...  Were  she  a  lover 
of  books  she  would  have  no  great  supply  of  new  ones, 
though,  with  Dorothy  Osborne,  she  would  no  doubt 
read  the  latest  French  romances  and  English  verses. 
But  she  would  pillage  all  the  rich  store  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poets,  and  very  probably  that  of  the  ancients. 
She  might  be  well  versed  in  chronicles  and  histories,  in 
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the  Fathers,  in  Plutarch  and  Montaigne  and  Bacon, 
and  other  books,  both  Latin  and  English,  now  forgotten 
or  unread.  For,  although  there  was  then,  as  there  is 
to-day,  much  difference  of  level  in  the  education  of  girls 
in  the  same  station,  many  had  the  same  careful  classical 
training  as  their  brothers.  If  others  were  taught  no 
more  than  the  three  R’s,  current  theology,  French, 
music,  dancing  and  needlework,  all  their  education 
seems  to  have  been  done  systematically,  and  an  impor¬ 
tance  was  attached  to  it  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain 
for  something  like  two  hundred  years  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  Music  and  dancing,  it  may  be  noted,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  part  of  education  as  serious  and  necessary 
for  young  gentlemen  as  for  their  sisters.  Such  an  edu¬ 
cation,  by  its  comparative  similarity  for  both  sexes, 
helped  to  give  ease  and  charm  to  the  intercourse  of  men 
and  women.  Margaret  L.  Woods 

The  Lady  of  the  Salon  ^ 


‘HE  art  of  the  saloniere  is  in  its  nature  unsuscep- 


X  tible  of  comparative  criticism,  like  that  of  the 
actress.  Just  as  we  have  to  accept  our  grandfathers’ 
decision  in  regard  to  the  genius  of  Rachel,  so  we  must 
infer  what  we  may  from  the  enthusiasm  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries  concerning  the  charm  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse.  It  is  a  somewhat  striking  fact  that  the 
portraits  of  the  most  famous  salonihes  show  them  — 
even  through  the  good-will  of  the  artist  —  as  plain. 
Madame  Geoffrin’s  portentous  ugliness,  the  irregular¬ 
ity  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  the  chinoiserie  of 
Madame  de  Tencin,  the  angular  features  of  Madame 
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du  Deffand,  are  an  enduring  proof  of  their  power.  But 
it  would  be  a  bold  woman  who  should  argue  from 
their  example  that  to  be  plain  and  to  have  no  educa¬ 
tion  are  in  themselves  the  basis  of  social  success. 

One  result  of  the  lady’s  lack  of  education  was  her 
restriction  to  the  field  of  action  which  is  always  most 
congenial  and  easiest  to  her,  the  field  of  personal  influ¬ 
ence.  She  had  plenty  of  ideas,  but  she  could  not  express 
them  impersonally.  .  .  . 

An  invincible  good  sense  was  the  companion  of  the 
essential  good-humor,  and  between  them  they  left  little 
reason  for  folly.  The  lady  could  give  sound  advice  on 
any  practical  subject;  one  counselled  a  young  man  “to 
make  friends  among  women  rather  than  among  men, 
for  through  the  women  you  can  manage  the  men.  Also 
some  men  are  too  dissipated  and  the  rest  are  too  much 
preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs  to  attend  to  yours, 
but  the  women  will  give  real  thought  to  them  if  only 
because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  But  when  you 
have  singled  out  the  women  who  can  be  useful  to  you, 
take  care  you  don’t  make  love  to  them.”  .  .  . 

The  force  of  these  strong  and  gifted  ladies  showed  it¬ 
self  everywhere  where  personal  influence  can  count,  that 
is,  throughout  the  field  of  social  relations.  The  ablest  of 
all  had  a  controlling  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
instructed  ambassadors,  determined  the  fate  of  minis¬ 
ters.  The  very  despatches  of  the  time  show  a  feminine 
style  and  abound  in  “mots  de  ruelle.”  Cardinal  de 
Tencin  and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  expressed  the  wills  of 
Madame  de  Tencin  and  the  Duchess  de  Gramont 
Madame  de  Langeac  could  command  lettres  de  cachet, 
Mademoiselle  Renard  could  create  general  officers, 
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Mademoiselle  Guimard  could  distribute  benefices.  The 
surest  way  into  the  Academy  was  through  a  lady’s 
recommendation;  the  success  of  a  play,  a  poem,  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  philosophy,  depended  upon  her.  The  lady  is  the 
sturdy  oak,  the  man  of  genius  the  clinging  vine :  Madame 
de  Luxembourg  protects  Rousseau,  Madame  de  Riche¬ 
lieu  protects  Voltaire;  Madame  de  Choiseul  protects  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy;  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  protects 
De  Guibert.  Emily  James  Putnam 

[From  “  The  Lady.”  Published  by  Sturgis  and  Walton.] 

[Copyright,  1910,  by  the  author.] 

A  Woman  of  Japan  ^ 


AFCADIO  HEARN  closes  a  transcript  of  “A 


i-  J  Woman’s  Diary”  with  this  tribute  to  the  Japanese 
woman,  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  “an  ethically  different 
being  from  the  Japanese  man”: 

“To  me  the  chief  significance  of  this  humble  confes¬ 
sion  of  struggle  and  failure  is  not  in  the  utterance  of 
anything  exceptional,  but  in  the  expression  of  something 
as  common  to  Japanese  life  as  blue  air  and  sunshine. 
The  brave  resolve  of  the  woman  to  win  affection  by 
docility  and  by  faultless  performance  of  duty,  her  grati¬ 
tude  for  every  small  kindness,  her  childlike  piety,  her 
supreme  unselfishness,  her  Buddhist  interpretation  of 
suffering  as  the  penalty  for  some  fault  committed  in  a 
previous  life,  her  attempts  to  write  poetry  when  her 
heart  was  breaking,  —  all  this,  indeed,  I  find  touching, 
and  more  than  touching.  But  I  do  not  find  it  excep¬ 
tional.  The  traits  revealed  are  typical  —  typical  of  the 
moral  nature  of  the  woman  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
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there  are  not  many  Japanese  women  of  the  same 
humble  class  who  could  express  their  personal  joy  and 
pain  in  a  record  at  once  so  artless  and  pathetic;  but 
there  are  millions  of  such  women  inheriting  —  from 
ages  and  ages  of  unquestioning  faith  —  a  like  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  as  duty,  and  an  equal  capacity  of  unselfish 
attachment.”  From  “ Koito ” 

An  American  Wife  in  1830  ^  ^ 

NO  American  woman  falls  into  the  toils  of  matri¬ 
mony  as  into  a  snare  held  out  to  her  simplicity 
and  ignorance.  She  has  been  taught  beforehand  what 
is  expected  of  her,  and  voluntarily  and  freely  enters  upon 
this  engagement.  She  supports  her  new  condition  with 
courage,  because  she  chose  it.  As,  in  America,  paternal 
discipline  is  very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie  very  strict, 
a  young  woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without 
considerable  circumspection  and  apprehension.  Preco¬ 
cious  marriages  are  rare.  American  women  do  not  marry 
until  their  understandings  are  exercised  and  ripened; 
whereas,  in  other  countries,  most  women  generally  only 
begin  to  exercise  and  ripen  their  understandings  after 
marriage. 

I  by  no  means  suppose,  however,  that  the  great  change 
which  takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United 
States,  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  constraint  of  public  opinion;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  sole  effort  of 
their  own  will.  When  the  time  for  choosing  a  husband 
is  arrived,  that  cold  and  stern  reasoning  power  which 
has  been  educated  and  invigorated  by  the  free  observa- 
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tion  of  the  world  teaches  an  American  woman  that  a 
spirit  of  levity  and  independence  in  the  bonds  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  a  constant  subject  of  annoyance,  not  of  pleasure; 
it  tells  her  that  the  amusements  of  the  girl  cannot  be¬ 
come  the  recreations  of  the  wife,  and  that  the  sources  of 
a  married  woman’s  happiness  are  in  the  home  of  her 
husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  beforehand  the  only 
road  which  can  lead  to  domestic  happiness,  she  enters 
upon  it  at  once,  and  follows  it  to  the  end  without  seek¬ 
ing  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  young  wives 
of  America  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and 
without  repining  into  the  austere  duties  of  their  new  con¬ 
dition,  is  no  less  manifest  in  all  the  great  trials  of  their 
lives.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  private  fortunes 
more  precarious  than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  same  man  in  the  course  of  his  life  to 
rise  and  sink  again  through  all  the  grades  which  lead 
from  opulence  to  poverty.  American  women  support 
these  vicissitudes  with  calm  and  unquenchable  energy: 
it  would  seem  that  their  desires  contract  as  easily  as  they 
expand  with  their  fortunes.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 

Society  in  Old  Japan  -o  ^ 

IT  was  a  society  of  mutual  help;  and  it  was  not  less 
powerful  to  give  aid,  than  to  enforce  obedience. 
Every  member  could  do  something  to  assist  another 
member  in  case  of  need:  each  had  a  right  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  all.  This  remains  true  of  the  family  today.  In 
a  well-conducted  household,  where  every  act  is  per¬ 
formed  according  to  the  old  forms  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
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ness,  —  where  no  harsh  word  is  ever  spoken,  —  where 
the  young  look  up  to  the  aged  with  affectionate  respect, 
—  where  those  whom  years  have  incapacitated  for  more 
active  duty,  take  upon  themselves  the  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  render  priceless  service  in  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing,  —  an  ideal  condition  has  been  realized.  The  daily 
life  of  such  a  home,  —  in  which  the  endeavor  of  each  is 
to  make  existence  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  all,  —  in 
which  the  bond  of  union  is  really  love  and  gratitude,  — 
represents  religion  in  the  best  and  purest  sense ;  and  the 
place  is  holy.  ...  Lafcadio  Hearn 

[Copyright,  1904,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.] 


The  Widening  Life  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

SO  the  Burmese  girl  and  boy  were  married  and  in  a 
little  house  beside  the  palms  they  began  their  new 
life,  they  began  to  learn  the  first  lesson  of  their  person¬ 
ality.  In  that  organism  which  is  the  family  they  found 
that  each  had  duties,  virtues,  rights,  and  weaknesses. 
They  were  as  eye  and  ear.  They  were  as  head  and  body. 
But  which  in  each  case  directed  and  which  acted  de¬ 
pended  on  the  circumstance.  Were  it  a  village  matter 
wherein  his  nature  and  his  work  gave  him  aptitude  and 
strength  he  acted  —  for  them  both.  Were  it  a  house¬ 
hold  matter  she  acted,  or  she  bade  him  act  for  both. 
Sometimes  he  was  the  brain  and  sometimes  she.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  the  hand  and  sometimes  she.  They  were 
not  enemies,  competitors,  rivals  striving  for  supremacy. 
Does  the  eye  despise  the  hand  because  it  cannot  see? 
Does  the  hand  contemn  the  eye  because  it  cannot 
strike?  Each  had  its  duty,  and  if  to  the  outer  world 
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of  village  and  government  he  represented  both,  to  that 
inner  world  of  the  household  god  it  was  she  who  spoke 
for  both.  She  was  the  priestess  there.  Upon  the  niche 
she  placed  the  flowers  and  leaves  that  the  god  of  love, 
of  home,  of  children  might  never  forget  them.  That 
was  her  cult,  her  knowledge,  her  religion,  for  both  of 
them.  For  the  relationship  of  man  and  woman  in  mar¬ 
riage  differs  nowhere  and  at  no  time.  They  are  one 
unit.  The  circumstances  of  life  may  call  for  varied 
activities  in  that  unit,  may  to  the  careless  observer 
sometimes  make  the  husband,  sometimes  the  wife,  the 
more  important,  but  in  fact  it  is  never  so.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  is  constant,  never  varied  in  essentials;  savage 
or  decadent,  it  is  always  the  same.  It  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  heart  and  brain.  Whether  a  man  earns  his  liv¬ 
ing  by  digging  in  the  earth,  or  by  writing  at  a  desk, 
the  relationship  of  heart  and  brain  do  not  vary.  And 
whether  the  family  be  savage  or  civilized  the  essential 
relationship  of  man  and  woman  does  not  change.  They 
are  not  a  mechanical  mixture  but  a  chemical  fusion. 

And  what  they  learn  is  this.  No  matter  how  strong 
the  man  be,  how  able,  how  active,  he  alone  can  never 
be  complete.  However  beautiful  the  woman,  full  of  all 
womanly  graces  and  virtues,  she  too  can  never  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  better,  stronger,  each  may  be  the  more 
completely  does  each  realize  that  a  personality  is  but  a 
part.  This  “I”  we  are  so  proud  of,  this  “I”  which 
seems  to  us  so  essential,  so  full  of  potentialities,  has  in 
fact  alone  no  potentiality  at  all.  It  can  but  show  a  few 
of  the  infinite  possibilities,  it  can  but  manifest  one  ray 
of  an  infinite  spectrum.  And  this  “I”  which  we  think 
has  endured  and  will  endure,  nay  must  endure  forever, 
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can  of  itself  remain  but  a  very  short  time.  It  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  its  fusion  with  another  “I”  for  its  continuance. 
It  is  not  man  that  lives,  it  is  not  woman  that  persists  in 
children,  it  is  the  organism  which  is  made  up  of  both. 

H.  Fielding  Hall 

[Copyright,  1908,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.] 


A  Statesman’s  Ideal 

I  INTEND  to  give  my  idea  of  a  woman;  if  it  at  all 
answers  any  original,  I  shall  be  pleased;  for  if  such 
a  person  as  I  would  describe  really  exists,  she  must  be 
far  superior  to  my  description,  and  such  as  I  must  love 
too  well  to  be  able  to  paint  as  I  ought. 

She  is  handsome,  but  it  is  a  beauty  not  arising  from 
features,  from  complexion,  or  from  shape:  she  has  all 
three  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  not  by  these  she  touches 
a  heart;  it  is  all  that  sweetness  of  temper,  benevolence, 
innocence,  and  sensibility  which  a  face  can  express  that 
forms  her  beauty. 

She  has  a  face  that  just  raises  your  attention  at  first 
sight,  it  grows  on  you  every  moment,  and  you  wonder 
it  did  no  more  than  raise  your  attention  at  first. 

Her  eyes  have  a  mild  light,  but  they  awe  you  when 
she  pleases;  they  command  like  a  good  man  out  of 
office,  not  by  authority  but  by  virtue. 

Her  features  are  not  perfectly  regular;  that  sort  of 
exactness  is  more  to  be  praised  than  to  be  loved;  for  it 
is  never  animated. 

Her  stature  is  not  tall;  she  is  not  made  to  be  the 
admiration  of  everybody,  but  the  happiness  of  one. 
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She  has  all  the  firmness  that  does  not  exclude  delicacy: 
she  has  all  the  softness  that  does  not  imply  weakness.  .  . . 

There  is  often  more  of  the  coquette  shown  in  an 
affected  plainness  than  in  a  tawdry  finery:  she  is  always 
clean  without  preciseness  or  affectation. 

Her  gravity  is  a  gentle  thoughtfulness,  that  softens  the 
features  without  discomposing  them;  she  is  usually  grave. 

Her  smiles  are  inexpressible. 

Her  voice  is  a  low,  soft  music,  not  formed  to  rule  in 
public  assemblies,  but  to  charm  those  who  can  distin¬ 
guish  a  company  from  a  crowd;  it  has  this  advantage, 
you  must  come  close  to  her  to  hear  it. 

To  describe  her  body  describes  her  mind;  one  is  the 
transcript  of  the  other.  Her  understanding  is  not  shown 
in  the  variety  of  matters  it  exerts  itself  on,  but  in  the 
goodness  of  the  choice  she  makes. 

She  does  not  display  it  so  much  in  saying  or  doing 
striking  things,  as  in  avoiding  such  as  she  ought  not  to 
say  or  do. 

She  discovers  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  not  by 
reasoning  but  sagacity;  most  women,  and  many  good 
ones,  have  a  closeness,  and  something  selfish,  in  their 
dispositions;  she  has  a  true  generosity  of  temper;  the 
most  extravagant  cannot  be  more  unbounded  in  their 
liberality,  the  most  covetous  not  more  cautious  in  the 
distribution. 

No  person  of  so  few  years  can  know  the  world  better; 
no  person  was  ever  less  corrupted  by  that  knowledge. 

Her  politeness  seems  to  flow  rather  from  a  natural 
disposition  to  oblige,  than  from  any  rules  on  that  sub¬ 
ject;  and  therefore  never  fails  to  strike  those  who  under¬ 
stand  good-breeding  and  those  who  do  not. 
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She  does  not  run  with  a  girlish  eagerness  into  new 
friendships,  which,  as  they  have  no  foundation  in  reason, 
serve  only  to  multiply  and  embitter  disputes;  it  is  long 
before  she  chooses,  but  then  it  is  fixed  forever;  and  the 
first  hours  of  romantic  friendships  are  not  warmer  than 
hers  after  the  lapse  of  years.  As  she  never  disgraces 
her  good  nature  by  severe  reflections  on  anybody,  so 
she  never  degrades  her  judgment  by  immoderate  or  ill- 
placed  praises;  for  everything  violent  is  contrary  to  her 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  the  evenness  of  her  virtue; 
she  has  a  steady  and  firm  mind,  which  takes  no  more 
from  the  female  character  than  the  solidity  of  marble 
does  from  its  polish  and  lustre.  She  has  such  virtues 
as  make  us  value  the  truly  great  of  our  own  sex;  she  has 
all  the  winning  graces  that  make  us  love  even  the  faults 
we  see  in  the  weak  and  beautiful  of  hers. 


Edmund  Burke 


The  Value  of  Charm  o  ^  o 

HE  influence  of  woman  is  the  subject  of  all  verse, 


A  and  is  best  expressed  by  the  word  “charm.” 
The  matter  has  full  discussion  in  that  debate  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esdras  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  King,  at  a 
time,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  our  own  ancestors  were 
occupying  their  minds  with  less  intellectual  pursuits. 
The  question  was:  “What  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world?  —  wine,  the  king,  woman,  or  truth.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  very  familiar:  “Do  not  men  labor  and  toil  and 
give  and  bring  all  to  the  woman?  Yea,  the  man  taketh 
his  sword  and  goeth  his  way  to  rob  and  to  steal,  to  sail 
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upon  the  sea  and  upon  rivers;  and  when  he  hath  stolen, 
spoiled,  and  robbed,  he  bringeth  it  all  to  his  love.  What 
power  hath  reason  against  her  charm?  ”... 

Charm  is  everything  which  the  “American  Woman” 
thinks  it  is  not;  charm  lies  in  what  a  woman  is,  not  in 
what  she  does,  nor  in  how  she  looks.  I  am  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  instructed  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  charm  is  as  general  and  as  potent  as 
it  used  to  be,  although  there  is  some  evidence  which  is 
not  confirmatory  in  what  one  hears,  and  in  what  one 
reads  in  the  law  reports  and  in  the  poet-books.  And 
what  has  a  man  to  offer  a  woman  in  return  for  her 
adorable  qualities?  Nothing  beyond  this,  that  “the 
husband  render  to  the  wife  due  benevolence.”  By  no 
process  of  bargaining  can  she  obtain  more.  .  .  . 

The  woman  who  is  happy  is  she  who  obeys  the  law 
of  kindness,  who  goes  quietly.  Her  husband  yields  her 
benevolence.  His  heart  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  and  her 
children  call  her  blessed.  The  woman  who  will  prevail 
is  the  effeminate  woman,  who  overcomes  man  by  the 
force  of  continual  quietness.  She  may  understand  all 
knowledge  and  have  strength  to  remove  all  public 
grievances;  yet  she  is  nothing,  if  she  has  not  entered 
into  the  mystery  of  gentleness.  The  woman  who  suffers 
long  and  is  kind,  who  envieth  not,  who  vaunteth  not  her¬ 
self  and  is  not  puffed  up,  who  does  not  behave  herself 
unseemly,  who  seeketh  not  her  own,  who  thinketh  no 
evil,  beareth  all  things  and  is  not  easily  provoked,  —  it 
is  she  who  finally  attains  to  consideration. 

Andrew  Macphail 

(From  “Essays  in  Fallacy.”] 

[Copyright,  igio.  Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  Publishers.] 
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WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY 

The  Primitive  Division  of  Labor 
Women’s  Early  Inventions 
The  Changed  Conditions  of  Woman’s  Work 
The  Economic  Change  and  its  Causes 
The  Economic  Function  of  Woman 
Politics  and  Economics 
Established  Principles 
Women  in  the  Professions  and  Trades 
The  Evil  of  Indiscriminate  Competition  in 
Industry. 

The  Working- Woman’s  Handicaps 
False  Assumptions 

Equal  Rights  in  Industry  and  the  Result 
The  Trend  of  Recent  Years 
The  Price  of  Success 
True  Partnership 
Would  the  Suffrage  Help  Women  in  Industry? 
Practical  Remedies  for  Existing  Conditions 


In  the  course  of  social  history  there  has  come  an  inevitable 
change  in  women’s  work.  The  invention  of  machinery,  the 
centralization  of  motive  power,  has  taken  much  from  the 
hands  of  women.  The  decline  of  militarism  has  turned 
men  to  the  labor  of  production,  formerly  the  special  prov¬ 
ince  of  woman,  and  to  commerce.  Does  any  woman  seri¬ 
ously  consider  this  a  disadvantage,  or  desire  to  return  to 
the  conditions  of  the  earlier  centuries?  If  man,  leaving 
the  primitive  field  of  war,  takes  up  the  more  civilized  work 
of  peace,  shall  woman,  except  under  compulsion,  enter 
into  a  struggle  to  hold  that  which  she  is  confessedly  less 
competent  than  man  to  handle?  Or  shall  she,  when  one 
occupation  fails,  look  for  a  better  fulfilment  than  before  of 
her  place  in  that  harmony  of  differences  which  is  social 
evolution?  Industry  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  The  fever 
of  material  development  and  the  struggle  for  a  place  in 
labor  where  she  is  at  an  inevitable  disadvantage,  from  eco¬ 
nomic,  not  political  reasons,  are  distracting  her  from  the 
widening  of  her  own  field  —  the  control  of  the  agencies  of 
consumption,  their  utility  and  efficiency,  and  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  ideals  and  higher  energies  of  the  race. 
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IN  early  society  each  sex  has  its  own  pursuits.  The 
man  is  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  family, 
and  ultimately  for  its  support.  His  occupations  are 
such  as  require  strength  and  agility  —  fighting,  hunting, 
fishing,  the  construction  of  implements  for  the  chase 
and  war,  and,  frequently,  the  cutting  of  trees  and  the 
building  of  lodges.  The  woman  may  accompany  him 
as  a  helpmate  on  his  expeditions,  sometimes  even  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  battle,  and  when  they  travel  she 
generally  carries  the  baggage.  But  her  principal  occupa¬ 
tions  are  universally  of  a  domestic  kind:  she  procures 
wood  and  water,  prepares  the  food,  dresses  skins,  makes 
clothes,  takes  care  of  the  children.  She,  moreover,  sup¬ 
plies  the  household  with  vegetable  food,  gathers  roots, 
berries,  acorns,  and  so  forth,  and  among  agricultural 
peoples  very  frequently  cultivates  the  soil.  Whilst 
cattle-rearing,  having  developed  out  of  the  chase,  is 
largely  a  masculine  pursuit,  agriculture,  having  developed 
out  of  collecting  seeds  and  plants,  originally  devolves  on 
the  women. 

The  various  occupations  of  life  are  thus  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  according  to  rules;  and  though  the  for¬ 
mation  of  these  rules  no  doubt  has  been  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  egoism  of  the  stronger  sex,  the  essential 
principle  from  which  they  spring  lies  deeper.  They  are 
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on  the  whole  in  conformity  with  the  indications  which 
nature  herself  has  given.  Take,  for  instance,  the  appar¬ 
ently  cruel  custom  of  using  women  as  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.  To  the  superficial  observer,  as  M.  Pinart  remarks 
—  with  special  reference  to  the  Panama  Indians,  —  it 
may  indeed  seem  strange  that  the  woman  should  be 
charged  with  a  heavy  load,  while  the  man  walking  be¬ 
fore  her  carries  nothing  but  his  weapons.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  make  it  plain  that  the  man  has  good  rea¬ 
son  for  keeping  himself  free  and  mobile.  The  little 
caravan  is  surrounded  with  dangers:  when  traversing  a 
savannah  or  a  forest  a  hostile  Indian  may  appear  at  any 
moment,  or  a  tiger  or  a  snake  may  he  in  wait  for  the 
travellers.  Hence  the  man  must  be  on  the  alert,  and 
ready  in  an  instant  to  catch  his  arms  to  defend  himself 
and  his  family  against  the  aggressor.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  this  strict  division  of  labor  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  travelling  stranger.  He  sees  the  women 
hard  at  work,  and  the  men  idly  looking  on;  and  it  escapes 
him  that  the  latter  will  have  to  be  busy  in  their  turn, 
within  their  own  sphere  of  action.  What  is  largely  due 
to  the  force  of  custom  is  taken  to  be  sheer  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  the  men;  and  the  wife  is  pronounced  to  be 
an  abject  slave  of  her  husband,  destitute  of  all  rights. 
And  yet  the  strong  differentiation  of  work,  however 
burdensome  it  may  be  to  the  wife,  is  itself  a  source  of 
rights,  giving  her  authority  within  the  circle  which  is 
exclusively  her  own.  Among  the  Banaka  and  Bapuku 
the  wife,  though  said  to  be  her  husband’s  property  and 
slave,  is  nevertheless  an  autocrat  in  her  own  house, 
strong  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  her  lord  and  master. 

Edward  Westermarck 
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Women’s  Early  Inventions  ^  -o 


OMEN  in  primitive  life  had  their  share  in  deter- 


V  V  mining  the  relation  of  geography  to  history,  in 
the  conquest  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  in  the 
substitution  of  other  forces  to  do  the  work  of  human 
muscles,  in  the  elaboration  of  industrial  and  aesthetic 
arts,  in  the  creation  of  social  order,  in  the  production 
of  language,  in  the  development  of  religion.  I  mean 
that  they  had  a  peculiar  part,  aside  from  that  they  would 
have  to  play  merely  as  human  beings.  .  .  .  Dealing 
with  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  was  woman’s  early  func¬ 
tion,  using  the  same  materials  and  means  that  men  em¬ 
ployed  for  their  industries,  to  invent  cutlery,  hardware, 
mills,  and  the  like.  Of  the  four  treatments  of  stone  — 
chipping,  battering,  cutting,  and  grinding  —  they  were 
familiar  with  the  first  for  making  knives  and  scrapers; 
with  the  second  in  the  manufacture  of  mortars  and  other 
grinding  stone;  but  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  stone 
were  the  legitimate  work  of  men.  Women  almost 
wholly  were  the  patrons  of  water  springs  and  wells.  To 
this  day  on  the  old-fashioned  farms  the  good  wife  dwells 
about  the  spring-house  with  her  milk-pans  and  washing 
apparatus.  .  .  .  Women  were  the  first  salt-makers, 
and  extracted  nitre  from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants. 
They  also  understood  thoroughly  the  quarrying  and 
manipulation  of  potter’s  clay,  mineral  paint,  and 
soapstone. 

There  is  no  end  to  woman’s  connection  with  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  It  is  peculiarly  hers.  Of  the  four 
main  uses  of  plants  as  food,  fibre,  timber,  and  in  land¬ 
scape-gardening,  only  a  moment’s  thought  is  neces- 
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sary  to  discern  woman’s  varied  relations.  It  was  her 
duty  to  gather  the  roots,  the  fruits,  and  the  seeds,  to 
transport  and  store  them,  to  cook  and  serve  them.  No 
one  ever  heard  of  savage  men  having  aught  to  do  with 
the  food-plant  industry.  The  same  is  true  of  plant 
medicines.  The  first  empirical  physicians  were  not  the 
sorcerers,  but  the  herb-women.  They  gathered  the  first 
materia  medica. 

These  good  women  made  another  journey.  It  was  to 
collect  flexible  grasses  and  barks  and  roots  and  woods 
for  basketry  and  cloth,  to  put  this  material  through  the 
tedious  processes  of  dyeing,  splitting,  twisting,  weaving, 
netting,  embroidery.  They  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
great  modern  textile  institutions.  Rarely  has  one  seen 
a  man  engaged  upon  such  work  in  savagery,  unless  he 
be  a  squaw-man,  who  has  been  adjudged  unworthy  of 
place  among  the  warriors  and  relegated  to  association 
with  women.  The  tapa-beaters  in  Polynesia,  the  mat- 
weavers  in  Africa,  the  makers  of  basketry  in  America,  are 
and  have  been  women. 

Women  wrought  in  wood  or  timber  sparingly.  It  is 
true  that  they  gathered  faggots,  cut  down  tent-poles, 
and  made  dishes  of  bark  and  logs  by  hollowing  them, 
but  the  makers  of  dugout  boats  and  the  carvers  of  war 
clubs  were  more  frequently  men  than  women. 

But  it  would  be  a  reprehensive  oversight  to  pass  by 
the  beginnings  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  In  point 
of  fact,  in  the  great  savage  areas  at  this  very  moment, 
women  are  just  beginning  to  discover  that  they  can  raise 
plants  cheaper  than  they  can  gather  the  wild  ones. 

Of  the  animals  woman  was  not  generally  the  slayer, 
though  she  was  expert  in  fishing  and  in  the  taking  of 
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land  animals  alive.  But  she  was  the  butcher,  the  skin 
dresser,  the  curer  and  packer,  the  cook  and  the  server, 
and  all  men  and  women  now  engaged  in  such  work  must 
look  back  to  savage  women  as  the  founders  of  their 
craft.  The  whole  clan  of  bonnet-makers,  dressmakers, 
tailors,  furriers,  were  originally  of  the  gentler  sex,  and 
woman  was  the  original  St.  Crispin.  Domestic  animals 
were  first  tamed  not  for  men  to  ride,  but  for  the  service 
of  women  —  for  their  fleece  and  milk  and  strong  backs. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  animals  have  a  double  and 
perhaps  a  triple  function.  The  horse,  camel,  cow,  ass, 
dog,  llama,  and  reindeer  are  burden  bearers,  on  to  whose 
backs  women  shifted  a  portion  of  their  wearisome 
loads.  The  first  four  also  yielded  milk,  the  dog  assisted 
in  hunting,  and  all  of  them  had  good  skins,  which  the 
women  at  first  converted  into  some  form  of  leather.  As 
for  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  they  still  five  for  spinners 
and  dairy-women  and  cooks.  The  discovery  that  the 
horse,  the  camel,  the  cow,  the  ass,  the  goat,  and  the 
reindeer  would  yield  milk  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
ever  made.  The  race  was  multiplied  more  rapidly  by 
the  preservation  of  those  that  were  born,  by  the  increase 
of  energy  in  men  and  women  at  smaller  cost  and  risk, 
by  the  greater  fecundity  of  women,  and  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  longevity.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  diversi¬ 
fication  of  employment  effected  by  domestication  was  a 
great  stimulus  to  intellectual  growth,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gave  leisure  for  the  perfection  of  women  in  the 
arts  of  refinement. 

The  physical  forces  and  mechanical  powers  were  at 
first  unknown  and  entirely  useless  to  both  men  and 
women.  Only  gradually  were  they  brought  within  the 
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area  of  intelligence  and  control.  Savages  know  the 
inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  the  lever,  the  lubricant,  the 
roller,  the  pulley,  in  a  crude  form,  but  not  the  wheel  in 
any  of  its  combinations.  For  the  most  part  men  had 
to  do  with  these.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  landing 
of  the  Eskimo  woman’s  boat  on  inflated  seal-skins,  the 
hoisting  of  the  skin  tent  by  Sioux  women,  using  a  sort 
of  pulley,  the  use  of  the  wedge  in  setting  up  a  loom,  and, 
chief  of  all,  should  we  keep  in  mind  the  fly-wheel  on  the 
spindle,  the  first  device  ever  made  by  human  being  for 
converting  rectilinear  into  circular  motion.  This  fly¬ 
wheel  is  indispensable  to  the  whole  range  of  machinery 
in  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  compound 
pulley  among  savages  is  a  sort  of  parbuckle  arrange¬ 
ment  by  means  of  which  the  burden-woman  rolls  her 
load  up  to  her  shoulders,  doubling  the  time  to  decrease 
the  effort.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  woman’s 
share  in  developing  the  mechanical  powers  was  not 
great. 

Of  the  utilization  of  Nature’s  forces  to  do  work,  much 
more  may  be  said  for  the  primitive  woman.  The  fire 
industry,  including  its  preservation,  its  use  in  heating, 
cooking,  drying,  smoking,  was  hers  down  to  the  age  of 
metallurgy,  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  (1656)  was 
the  first  to  utilize  steam  in  any  other  capacity  than  in 
getting  a  good  dinner. 

A  careful  study  of  the  homely  occupations  of  savage 
women  is  the  best  guide  to  their  share  in  creating  the 
aesthetic  arts.  Whether  in  the  two  Americas,  or  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  or  among  the  people  of  Oceanica, 
the  perpetual  astonishment  is  not  lack  of  art,  but  the 
superabundance  of  it.  Call  to  mind  the  exquisite  sew- 
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ing  of  the  Eskimo  woman  with  sinew  thread  and  needle 
of  bone,  or  the  wonderful  basketry  of  all  the  American 
tribes,  the  bark  work  and  feather  work  of  Polynesia, 
the  loom  work  of  Africa,  the  pottery  of  the  Pueblos,  of 
Central  America,  and  Peru.  Compare  these  with  the 
artistic  productions  of  our  present  generation  of  girls 
and  women  at  their  homes.  I  assure  you  the  compari¬ 
son  is  not  in  favor  of  the  laborers’  daughters,  or  of  the 
mechanics’  daughters,  or  of  the  farmers’  daughters,  but 
of  the  daughters  and  wives  of  the  degraded  savage.  In 
painting,  dyeing,  moulding,  modelling,  weaving,  and 
embroidery,  in  the  origination  first  of  geometric  patterns 
and  then  of  freehand  drawing,  savage  women,  primitive 
women,  have  won  their  title  to  our  highest  admiration. 
The  only  regret  is,  that  this  deftness  of  hand,  accuracy 
of  eye,  and  communion  with  the  beautiful  no  longer  exist 
with  the  masses.  Otis  Tuft  Mason 

[From  “  Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture.”! 

[Copyright,  1904,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.] 


IT  is  perfectly  true  that  the  form  of  women’s  domes¬ 
tic  labor  is  changing,  but  the  need  of  it  is  as  great 
as  ever  and  the  field  broader.  If  woman  is  less  the 
producer  than  before  she  can  give  more  time  and  effort 
to  influencing  the  kind  and  quality  of  production  by  her 
control  of  the  methods  of  consumption. 

THERE  are  wonderful  areas  of  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  homely  life  of  woman,  which 
she  has  utterly  neglected,  preferring  ugliness  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  custom,  and  absurdity  dictated  by 
fashion. 
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The  Changed  Conditions  of  Woman’s  Work 

SOMETHING  that  is  entirely  new  has  entered  into 
the  field  of  human  labor,  and  left  nothing  as  it  was. 
.  .  .  Our  spinning-wheels  are  all  broken;  in  a  thousand 
huge  buildings  steam-driven  looms,  guided  by  a  few 
hundred  thousands  of  hands  (often  those  of  men),  pro¬ 
duce  the  clothings  of  half  the  world;  and  we  dare  no 
longer  say,  proudly,  as  of  old,  that  we  [women]  and 
we  alone  clothe  our  peoples. 

Our  hoes  and  our  grindstones  passed  from  us  long  ago, 
when  the  ploughman  and  the  miller  took  our  place,  but 
for  a  time  we  kept  fast  possession  of  the  kneading- 
trough  and  the  brewing-vat.  Today,  steam  often 
shapes  our  bread,  and  the  loaves  are  set  down  at  our 
very  door  —  it  may  be  by  a  man-driven  motor-car! 
The  history  of  our  household  drinks  we  know  no  longer; 
we  merely  see  them  set  before  us  at  our  tables.  Day 
by  day  machine-prepared  and  factory-produced  viands 
take  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  the  dietary  of  rich  and 
poor,  till  the  working  man’s  wife  places  before  her  house¬ 
hold  little  that  is  of  her  own  preparation;  while  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  so  far  has  domestic  change  gone 
that  men  are  not  infrequently  found  laboring  in  our 
houses  and  kitchens,  and  even  standing  behind  our 
chairs  ready  to  all  but  actually  place  the  morsels  of 
food  between  our  feminine  lips.  The  army  of  rosy 
milkmaids  has  passed  away  forever,  to  give  place 
to  the  cream-separator  and  the,  largely,  male-and- 
machinery-manipulated  butter  pat.  In  every  direction 
the  ancient  saw  —  that  it  was  exclusively  the  woman’s 
sphere  to  prepare  viands  of  her  household  —  has  become, 
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in  proportion  as  civilization  has  perfected  itself,  an 
antiquated  lie. 

Even  the  minor  domestic  operations  are  tending  to 
pass  out  of  the  circle  of  woman’s  labor.  In  modern 
cities  our  carpets  are  beaten,  our  windows  cleaned,  our 
floors  polished  by  machinery,  or  extra  domestic,  and 
often  male  labor.  Change  has  gone  much  farther  than 
to  the  mere  taking  from  us  of  the  preparation  of  the 
materials  from  which  the  clothing  is  formed.  Already 
the  domestic  sewing-machine,  which  has  supplanted 
almost  entirely  the  ancient  needle,  begins  to  become  anti¬ 
quated,  and  a  thousand  machines  driven  in  factories 
by  central  engines  are  supplying  not  only  the  husband 
and  son,  but  the  woman  herself,  with  almost  every 
article  of  clothing  from  vest  to  jacket;  while  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  the  male  dress-designer  with  his  hun¬ 
dred  male-milliners  and  dressmakers  is  helping  finally 
to  explode  the  ancient  myth,  that  it  is  woman’s  exclusive 
sphere,  and  a  part  of  her  domestic  toil,  to  cut  and  shape 
the  garments  she  or  her  household  wear. 

Year  by  year,  day  by  day,  there  is  a  silently  working 
but  determined  tendency  for  the  sphere  of  woman’s 
domestic  labors  to  contract  itself;  and  the  contraction 
is  marked  exactly  in  proportion  as  that  complex  con¬ 
dition  which  we  term  “modern  civilization”  is  advanced. 

It  manifests  itself  more  in  England  and  America 
than  in  Italy  and  Spain,  more  in  great  cities  than  in 
country  places,  more  among  the  wealthier  classes  than 
the  poorer,  and  is  an  unfailing  indication  of  advancing 
modem  civilization.  Olive  Schreiner 

[From  “  Woman  and  Labor.”] 

[Copyright,  iqi i,  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.] 
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The  Economic  Change  and  its  Causes  ^ 

HE  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 


X  sixteenth  century  were  marked  by  great  economic 
changes.  The  manorial  system,  modified  before  this 
period  by  the  gradual  commutation  of  labor  dues  and 
especially  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Death,  was 
replaced  on  the  one  hand  by  enclosures  for  sheep-farm¬ 
ing  and  on  the  other  by  convertible  husbandry,  when 
the  farmer  possessed  or  rented  his  own  separate  holding 
and  managed  it  as  he  pleased,  using  the  same  land  alter¬ 
nately  for  pasturage  and  as  arable.  At  the  same  time, 
the  gild  organisation  of  industry  was  replaced  by  the 
system  commonly  known  as  domestic  manufacture. 
This  spread  largely  in  the  country  districts,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  home  life  and  the  position  of  women. 
At  the  same  time  both  home  and  foreign  trade  greatly 
increased,  and  “natural”  economy  was  almost  entirely 
replaced  by  “money”  economy,  the  necessities  of  life 
being  no  longer  produced  by  the  family  for  their  own 
use;  men  worked  instead  for  payment,  and  then  with 
the  money  so  earned  bought  in  the  market  the  goods  they 
required.  .  .  .  The  part  played  in  it  by  women  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  curious  account  of  the  duties  of  the 
wife  of  a  husbandman  given  in  Fitzherbert’s  “Book  of 
Husbandry”  (1534). 

“First  in  a  morning  when  thou  art  waked  and  pur- 
posiste  to  rise,  lyfte  up  thy  hands  and  blesse  thee.  .  .  . 
And  when  thou  art  up  and  redy,  then  first  sweep  thy 
house,  dress  up  thy  dysshe-board,  and  settle  all  things 
in  good  order  within  thy  house.  Milk  thy  kye,  suckle 
thy  calves,  sye  up  thy  mylke,  take  up  thy  children  and 
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array  them,  and  provide  for  thy  husband’s  brekefaste, 
dinner,  souper,  and  thy  children  and  servants,  and  take 
thy  part  with  them.  And  to  ordayne  corn  and  malt  to 
the  myll,  to  bake  and  brue  withal  whanne  need  is. 
And  meete  it  to  the  mill  and  fro  the  myll,  and  see  that 
thou  have  thy  measure  again  besides  the  toll  or  else  the 
miller  dealeth  not  truly  with  the  or  els  thy  corn  is  not 
drye  as  it  should  be.  Thou  must  make  butter  or  cheese 
whan  thou  maist,  serve  thy  swyne  both  morning  and 
evening,  and  give  thy  poleyn  meat  in  the  morning,  and 
when  tyme  of  the  year  cometh,  thou  must  take  heed  how 
thy  duckes  hennes  and  geese  do  lay  and  to  gather  up  their 
eggs  and  when  they  wax  brodie  to  get  them.  .  .  .  And 
in  the  beginning  of  March  or  a  little  before  is  time  for  a 
wife  to  make  her  garden  and  to  gette  as  many  good  seedes 
and  herbes  as  she  can  and  specially  such  as  be  good  for 
the  potte  and  to  eat.  [Then  come  lengthy  and  technical 
directions  for  sowing  and  working  up  flax  and  hemp] 
and  thereof  may  they  make  shetes,  bordclothes,  towels, 
shirts,  smocks,  and  such  other  necessaries  and  there¬ 
fore  let  thy  distaff  be  always  ready  for  a  pastime  that 
thou  be  not  idle.  ...  It  is  convenient  for  a  husband 
to  have  shepe  of  his  owne  for  many  causes,  and  then 
maye  his  wife  have  part  of  the  woll  to  make  her  husband 
and  herself  some  clothes.  And  at  the  very  least  way 
she  may  have  the  locks  of  the  sheep  either  to  make 
clothes  or  blankets  or  coverlets  or  both.  And  if  she 
have  no  wool  of  her  own,  she  may  take  wool  to  spyn  of 
cloth-makers  and  by  that  means  she  may  have  a  con¬ 
venient  living.  ...  It  is  a  wife’s  occupation  to  wynowe 
all  manner  of  corns,  to  make  malt,  to  wasshe  and  wrynge, 
to  make  haye,  shere  corn,  and  in  tyme  of  nede  to  help 
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her  husband  to  fyll  the  muck-wain  or  dung-cart,  drive 
the  plough,  to  load  hay,  corn  or  such  other.  And  to 
go  or  ride  to  the  market,  to  sell  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
chekyns,  capons,  hennes,  pigs,  geese,  and  all  manner  of 
corns,  and  also  to  bye  all  manner  of  necessary  things 
belonging  to  the  household  and  to  make  a  trewe  reckon¬ 
ing  and  account  to  her  husband  what  she  hath  paid. 
And  if  the  husband  go  to  the  market  to  bye  or  sell,  as 
they  oft  do,  he  then  to  show  his  wife  in  like  manner.” 

In  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  agriculture 
and  industry  were  once  more  revolutionized,  the  former 
by  the  introduction  of  capitalist  farming,  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and  the  further  enclosure  of  common  fields, 
commons,  and  wastes,  the  latter  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  motor  power. 

In  the  first  place,  the  introduction  of  machinery  meant 
the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  and  in  consequence 
work  left  the  home,  which  ceased  to  be  the  institution 
where  productive  industry  was  carried  on,  and  became 
instead  a  centre  solely  of  emotional  and  domestic  life. 
At  the  same  time,  the  alteration  in  the  land  system  made 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  combine  home  weaving,  spin¬ 
ning,  etc.,  with  subsistence  farming;  the  worker  becomes 
an  employee  in  a  business  where  the  capital  is  owned  by 
his  employer,  and  he  depends  absolutely  on  the  skill  of 
his  own  hands  for  his  livelihood. 

The  aggregation  of  population  in  towns  in  the  first 
place  made  the  space  available  for  household  operations 
much  smaller  than  was  the  case  when  the  kitchen  was 
supplemented  by  rows  of  out-houses,  a  green  and  a 
garden.  In  modern  conditions,  washing  at  home  results 
in  the  discomfort  of  the  whole  family,  whether  that 
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family  lives  in  a  single  room  or  in  a  decent  middle-class 
house  of  ten  or  twelve  rooms.  In  the  second  place,  the 
massing  into  a  comparatively  small  area  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  population  makes  it  easy  to  arrange  for  other 
methods  of  cleansing  clothes,  either  in  the  working-class 
districts  by  the  provision  of  municipal  washing-houses, 
or  in  the  more  well-to-do  suburbs  through  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  steam  laundries.  In  the  same  way,  when  each 
household  possessed  a  garden  it  was  natural  to  pick 
the  fruit  and  make  it  into  jam.  It  is  a  different  thing 
to  buy  fruit  specially  for  the  purpose.  Many  house¬ 
wives  find  that  when  the  cost  of  the  fruit,  sugar,  and 
extra  fuel  is  calculated,  taking  into  account  also  the 
dislocation  of  the  regular  routine  of  the  household  caused 
by  the  extra  work,  it  pays  them  better  to  buy  the  jam 
ready-made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  machinery, 
the  existence  of  cheap  methods  of  transit,  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  grocers’  shops  make  it  increasingly  possible 
to  produce  jam  in  large  quantities  actually  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  made  at  home,  and  to  distribute  it  quickly  to 
the  consumer. 

The  same  cause,  acting  within  and  without  the  home 
in  different  wrays,  is  resulting  in  a  steady  transference 
of  these  domestic  avocations  from  the  household. 
Moralists  often  lament  this  tendency,  and  attribute  it 
entirely  to  increased  love  of  ease  and  leisure  among 
women.  But  it  is  no  more  possible  to  draw  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  whole  sex  than  against  a  whole  people, 
and  an  alteration  in  custom  so  widespread  as  this  which 
we  are  discussing  must  have  deeper  roots  than  a  personal 
defect  of  laziness  in  particular  individuals. 

Mabel  Atkinson. 
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The  Economic  Function  of  Woman  ^ 

ECONOMICS  the  writers  have  defined  as  the  science 
of  wealth.  They  have  made  under  that  head  a 
detailed  study  of  machinery,  of  patents,  of  division  of 
labor,  of  currency  and  banking,  and  the  movements  of 
prices,  of  transportation,  of  rent,  of  profits,  of  wages. 
But  there  are  no  discussions  on  home  ornament,  on 
architecture,  on  music  and  art,  on  choice  of  books  and 
of  newspapers,  on  dress,  on  travel,  on  food  and  drink, 
on  marketing  and  cooking,  on  social  intercourse  —  in 
short  on  the  consumption  of  wealth  —  on  the  use  of 
those  things  which  with  our  money  and  banking,  our 
machinery  and  patents,  our  business  profits  and  rent 
and  wages  we  are  continually  bringing  into  existence. 

If  political  economy  is  the  science  of  wealth,  it  is  as 
much  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  wealth  is  con¬ 
sumed  as  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  produced.  If,  as 
some  are  already  preferring  to  call  it,  political  economy 
be  the  science  of  human  wants,  then  it  is  even  more 
fundamentally  concerned  with  the  consumption  than 
with  the  production  of  wealth.  The  most  profoundly 
significant  of  the  impending  changes  in  economics  is  this 
very  transfer  of  the  centre  of  discussion  from  the  one 
field  to  the  other.  Economists  are  beginning  to  study 
certain  phases  of  consumption,  and  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  place  this  division  of  the  subject  alongside  of 
production  as  the  co-ordinate  field  of  economic  inquiry. 
If  acquisition  is  the  idea  which  in  the  past  history  of 
economics  has  been  all  but  unduly  emphasized,  expen¬ 
diture  is  the  idea  which  the  future  of  the  science  will 
place  beside  it. 
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It  is  this  change  which  involves  a  revolution  in  the 
attitude  of  the  science  toward  the  economic  function  of 
woman.  For  if  it  falls  to  man  chiefly  to  direct  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  production,  consumption  is  the  field  which 
belongs  pre-eminently  to  woman.  If  the  factory  has 
been  the  centre  of  the  economics  which  has  had  to  do 
with  production,  the  home  will  displace  the  factory  as 
the  centre  of  interest  in  a  system  which  gives  due  promi¬ 
nence  to  enjoyment  and  use.  I  would  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  It  is  not  true  that  man  alone  is  a  producer. 
Not  only  has  the  field  of  industry  and  of  professional 
life  been  occupied,  and  honorably  so,  by  woman,  but  also 
in  the  home  itself  woman  may  be  said  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  be  a  producer  of  wealth.  The  work  of  cook 
and  chambermaid  is  production.  The  direction  of  the 
home  establishment  is  production.  A  steak  is  worth 
more  broiled  and  placed  on  the  table  than  it  is  in  the 
butcher  boy’s  tray.  We  recognize  that,  if  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  paying  for  it  in  an  eating  house,  so  should  we  also 
recognize  it  in  our  own  dining  rooms.  Rugs  and  carpets 
are  worth  more  after  they  are  swept  and  cleaned.  We 
recognize  that,  at  house-cleaning  time,  if  we  pay  a  man  to 
carry  them  away  for  a  beating;  so  should  we  also  recog¬ 
nize  it  when  with  far  greater  labor  they  are  kept  bright 
and  clean  by  the  daily  use  of  the  broom. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  propriety  in  assigning  the  field 
of  production  to  man  since  the  grosser  forms  of  pro¬ 
duction,  those  things  which  in  fact  have  most  attracted 
the  attention  of  economics,  have  been  mainly  carried  on 
by  the  labor  of  man.  Production  on  a  large  scale  has 
been  in  his  hands.  Manufacturing  establishments, 
canals,  railways,  the  trades,  so  also  the  industries  which 
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have  to  do  with  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  banks  and 
clearing  houses  —  these  have  all  been  manipulated  by- 
men.  To  woman  has  fallen  the  task  of  directing  how 
the  wealth  brought  into  the  house  shall  be  used,  whether 
much  or  little  shall  be  made  of  it,  and  what  kind  of 
wealth  shall  be  brought.  In  the  current  theories,  the 
importance  of  this  latter  function  has  been  absurdly 
underestimated.  With  a  clearer  recognition  of  its  true 
relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  wealth  there  must  result 
an  increased  respect  on  the  part  of  economists  for  the 
industrial  functions  which  woman  performs.  Incidentally 
there  may  also  result  an  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  women  in  the  study  of  economics,  since  such  a  recog¬ 
nition  would  imply  scientific  discussion  of  subjects  in 
which  they  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  interested. 

The  true  object  of  the  science  of  economics  is  the 
investigation  of  the  essential  conditions  of  industrial 
and  social  prosperity.  Some  writers  have  restricted  its 
scope  to  the  field  of  exchange  and  have  defined  it  as  the 
science  of  value;  but  in  the  hands  of  its  greatest  masters 
economics  has  been  a  theory  of  prosperity  rather  than  of 
value.  The  new  emphasis  on  consumption  is  a  new 
recognition  of  this  older  and  more  fruitful  conception. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  prosperity  may  be 
increased:  We  may  choose  more  wisely  what  things  we 
shall  produce;  we  may  produce  more  efficiently;  we  may 
consume  more  economically.  The  wiser  choice  and  the 
more  economical  use  alike  fall  within  the  range  of  what 
in  economics  is  called  consumption  or  demand.  Choice 
and  use  are  related  more  closely  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  and  their  relation  is  somewhat  more  compli¬ 
cated.  It  is  more  complicated  than  it  would  be  if  no 
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specific  article  were  produced  before  it  had  been  ordered 
by  the  one  who  is  to  consume  it.  We  do  frequently 
order  shoes,  clothes  or  houses  in  this  way;  but  our 
ordinary  plan  is  for  the  consumer  to  choose  from  a 
stock  already  produced.  Nevertheless,  choice  logically 
precedes  production.  The  only  result  of  the  adoption 
of  our  present  plan  is  that  choice,  or,  as  the  technical 
word  is,  demand,  modifies  production  gradually  instead 
of  suddenly.  If  an  article  is  no  longer  chosen  by  con¬ 
sumers  it  is  no  longer  produced.  The  production  takes 
place  in  view  of  the  anticipated  choice.  Production  fol¬ 
lows  in  rough  conformity  the  course  of  demand.  It  even 
follows  the  vagaries  of  fashion  no  less  faithfully  than  the 
steadier  undulations  of  normal  demand.  It  never 
anticipates  choice  very  far.  It  takes  few  real  risks.  .  .  . 

That  the  prosperity  of  society  may  be  promoted, 
secondly,  by  a  more  efficient  employment  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  forces  is  a  fact  so  generally  recognized  that  no 
reference  to  it  would  be  necessary  except  to  make  it 
clear  that  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  consump¬ 
tion  I  have  no  intention  of  underestimating  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  efficient  production. 

But  thirdly,  we  may  look  for  a  radical  improvement 
in  general  economic  conditions  from  a  wiser  use  of  the 
wealth  which  we  have  chosen  to  produce. 

I  have  indicated  three  methods  by  which  general 
prosperity  may  be  increased:  a  better  choice,  a  better 
production,  a  better  consumption.  In  comparing  the 
relative  importance  of  the  three  methods  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  greater  immediate  possibilities  in  the 
third  than  in  either  of  the  others,  and  that  of  the  two 
that  remain,  the  first  is  more  important  than  the  second. 
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It  is  the  present  duty  of  the  economist  to  insist  upon 
this,  to  magnify  the  office  of  the  wealth  expen  der,  to 
accompany  her  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  home  that 
he  may  point  out,  with  untiring  vigilance,  its  woful 
defects,  its  emptiness  caused  not  so  much  by  lack  of 
income  as  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  spend  wisely. 
In  the  role  of  the  economist  he  may  not  enter  to  direct 
just  what  works  of  art  or  what  food  products  should  be 
selected,  just  what  combinations  of  color  would  most 
beautify  a  particular  sitting-room,  just  what  arrange¬ 
ment  of  furniture  is  best.  He  may  plead  the  limits  of 
human  ability  in  securing  detailed  knowledge,  but  he 
may  assert  his  right  to  pass  in  review  the  work  of  minor 
advisers  like  the  merchant,  the  decorator,  and  the  fur¬ 
nisher.  There  is  no  principle  of  wealth  enjoyment 
higher  than  the  economic.  There  is  no  economic  func¬ 
tion  higher  than  that  of  determining  how  wealth  shall 
be  used.  Even  if  man  remain  the  chief  producer  and 
woman  remain  the  chief  factor  in  determining  how 
wealth  shall  be  used,  the  economic  position  of  woman 
will  not  be  considered  by  those  who  judge  with  dis¬ 
crimination  as  inferior  to  that  of  man.  Both  may  in 
their  respective  positions  contribute  directly  and  power¬ 
fully  to  the  advancement  of  general  prosperity. 

Edward  T.  Devine 

INDIVIDUALISM  in  production,  exchange,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  even  consumption,  gradually  yields  to 
co-operation.  The  great  social  law  which  becomes 
apparent  in  the  course  of  evolution  is  this :  —  we  pass 
over  from  unconscious  social  co-operation  to  conscious 
social  co-operation.  Richard  T.  Ely 
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Politics  and  Economics  ^  ^ 

POLITICS  are  not  economics.  Economics  are  not 
politics.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  works 
right  along,  independent  of  elections.  One  single, 
simple  fact  knocks  the  ground  out  clean  from  under 
the  argument  that  votes  determine  wages. 

In  the  panic  year  the  working-man’s  wages  came  down 
and  thousands  of  working-men  were  out  of  employment 
on  our  streets.  Yet  they  each  had  a  vote. 

In  the  panic  year  the  wages  of  cooks  and  housemaids 
did  not  come  down.  No  unemployed  cooks  and  house¬ 
maids  were  seeking  jobs  from  house  to  house  in  vain. 
Yet  not  one  cook  or  housemaid  had  a  vote. 

The  reason  was  economic.  There  are  never  enough 
domestic  servants  in  America  to  fill  the  demand.  There¬ 
fore,  their  wages  steadily  increase.  So  great  is  the 
demand  and  so  small  the  supply  that  even  untrained 
cooks  are  sure  of  relatively  high  wages,  while  the  trained 
cooks  push  their  price  up  steadily  year  by  year.  Not 
because  their  case  is  pitiful,  not  because  other  women 
want  to  ameliorate  their  lot,  not  because  laws  are  made 
to  help  them,  does  the  price  rise  —  no  indeed.  Every¬ 
body  is  against  their  demands.  .  .  .  Economic  law 
which  is  largely  self-regulating,  takes  care  of  them  and 
makes  them  a  privileged  and  high-paid  class.  To  work 
enthusiastically  and  passionately  to  give  one’s  house¬ 
maid  or  cook  a  vote  as  a  safeguard  for  her  rights  sounds 
absurd  to  every  woman.  It  is  absurd.  But  then  —  so 
is  the  demand  for  a  vote  for  any  other  working-woman, 
in  the  hope  of  changing  her  economic  condition. 

Priscilla  Leonard 
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Established  Principles  ^  ^ 

WAGES  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between 
the  number  of  the  laboring  population  and  the 
capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labor; 
we  will  say  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are 
higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if  the  sub¬ 
sistence  and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  laborers  are 
more  ample,  it  is,  and  can  be,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  population. 
It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of 
production  that  is  of  importance  to  the  laboring  class; 
it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  fund  destined  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  laborers:  it  is  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they 
are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bettered 
in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to 
their  advantage;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit 
which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation  is,  for 
all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion. 

John  Stuart  Mill 


NOW  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid 
for  labor,  the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of 
all  other  commodities,  vary  according  to  the  changes  in 
the  market.  If  the  supply  of  laborers  outstrips  the  de¬ 
mand,  wages  will  fall;  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply, 
they  will  rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  country 
there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between 
employers  and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number 
of  workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each 
can  receive.  Henry  T.  Buckle 
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Women  in  the  Professions  and  Trades  ^  ^ 

DOES  woman’s  grievance  consist  in  any  bar  to 
the  competition  of  women  with  men  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  or  trades?  Such  bars  have  by  male  legislation 
been  largely  removed.  We  have  female  doctors  of  medi¬ 
cine  everywhere,  and  if  their  practice  is  limited,  it  is 
because  women  themselves  in  the  graver  cases  still  seem 
to  put  more  confidence  in  men.  Women  are  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  law.  To  their  addressing  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  juries  there  seems  to  be  an  objection  apart 
from  delicacy,  if  justice  is  the  object  of  courts.  They 
have  been  admitted  into  male  universities,  we.  shall 
presently  see  with  what  effect  on  the  masculine  character 
of  the  system,  while,  in  spite  of  the  principle  on  which 
coeducation  is  based,  female  colleges  are  not  yet  thrown 
open  to  men.  They  have  got  the  school-teacherships 
largely  into  their  hands,  with  doubtful  benefit,  what¬ 
ever  theorists  may  say,  to  the  characters  and  manners 
of  the  boys.  Government  clerkships  and  offices  of  all 
kinds  are  now  filled  with  women,  who  are  thus  made 
independent  of  marriage,  though  this  cannot  be  done 
without  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  employment 
from  men  who  might  have  maintained  women  as  their 
wives.  It  is  complained  that  female  workers  are 
underpaid,  and  female  claimants  of  the  franchise  say 
that  if  they  had  power,  they  would  legislate  so  as  to 
raise  woman’s  wages.  Legislation  of  this  kind  would 
require  supplementary  enactments  forbidding  employers 
and  capital  to  go  out  of  the  trade. 

But  are  women  underpaid?  Are  they  paid  less  than 
the  men  when  their  work  is  of  equal  value?  It  may  be 
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that  in  some  cases  custom  has  been  unjust  to  them,  as 
it  often  is  to  male  workers  also.  This  time  will  redress. 
It  is  only  the  lighter  trades  that  women  can  ply,  and  a 
needlewoman  can  hardly  expect  to  be  paid  like  an  engine- 
driver  or  a  stevedore.  In  some  trades  certain  continu¬ 
ance  is  impossible  for  woman  unless  she  renounces 
marriage.  Fashionable  dressmakers,  female  artists, 
singers,  and  actresses  are  not  underpaid.  The  gains  of 
prima  donnas  are  enormous;  their  rapacity  is  notorious, 
and  they  stint  without  compunction  the  inferior  per¬ 
formers  of  their  own  sex. 

Goldwtn  Smith 

ICoyyright,  1893,  by  Macmillan  and  Company.] 


DR.  JACOBI  says:  “Notwithstanding  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  women’s  civil  rights,  and  their  absolute 
exclusion  from  even  the  dream  of  a  political  sphere,  the 
women  of  France  engage  more  freely  than  anywhere 
else  in  business  and  industry.”  There  is  a  moral  here 
deeper  than  can  be  read  at  a  glance.  The  first  thought 
suggested  is,  that  industrial  success  for  woman  is  not  in 
the  least  dependent  upon  the  vote.  The  second  is, 
that  industrial  progress  does  not  command  the  vote. 
The  third  is,  that  American  freedom  has  worked  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  French  unstable  republicanism. 
And  the  fourth  is,  that  industrious  France  stands 
appalled  at  the  lack  of  increase  of  its  population. 

Helen  Kendrick  Johnson 

(From  “Woman  and  the  Republic.”] 

[Copyright,  1897,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.] 
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The  Evil  of  Indiscriminate  Competition  in  In¬ 
dustry 

THE  relief  that  the  individual  or  each  separate 
family  may  get  by  adding  its  women  and  children 
to  the  wage-earners  is  a  direct  increase  of  the  distress  to 
all  other  families  by  multiplying  the  supply  of  labor,  and 
labor  at  lower  rates. 

Nothing  is  a  more  certain  economic  fact  than  this: 
that  women’s  labor  is  necessarily  (in  the  rule  of  com¬ 
petition)  cheaper  labor  than  men’s.  And  that  for  three 
reasons:  the  first,  that  women  can  maintain  their 
strength  on  less  food  and  cheaper  food  than  men; 
secondly,  women,  from  their  greater  dependence  on 
family  fife,  cannot  combine  and  enforce  good  wages  so 
easily  as  men  can;  thirdly,  that,  whilst  families  hold 
together  at  all,  women  will  look  for  at  least  a  part  of 
their  maintenance  to  the  men  of  their  families.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  women’s  wages  are  hardly  ever  the  strict 
market  value  of  their  labor.  Women’s  wages  are  to  a 
great  extent  extras,  supplementary  to  their  maintenance. 
They  are  payments  in  aid  of  their  home  support.  And 
just  as  all  wages  are  kept  down  by  systematic  poor- 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  so  women’s  wages  are  kept 
down  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  their  being 
partly  at  least  maintained  by  men,  in  their  families  or 
out  of  their  families. 


Again  comes  in  the  law  of  inferior  physical  strength, 
greater  liability  to  the  influence  of  climate,  exposure, 
and  privation,  and,  above  all,  inferior  degree  of  steadi¬ 
ness  of  physical  equilbrium.  No  argument  about  rights 
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can  ever  make  women’s  labor  in  the  majority  of  industries 
worth  as  much  as  men’s  in  the  simple  economical  valua¬ 
tion.  And  whilst  that  is  the  case,  they  cannot  fairly 
expect  so  large  a  share  of  the  profit.  Every  step  then 
that  we  take  towards  increasing  the  proportion  of 
women’s  work  in  the  joint  industry  of  any  society  is  a 
step  towards  decreasing  the  profit  which  the  workers 
can  obtain. 

But  there  is  one  feature  in  the  feminine  organization 
which,  for  industrial  and  political  purposes,  is  more 
important  than  all.  It  is  subject  to  functional  inter¬ 
ruption  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  highest  forms 
of  continuous  pressure.  With  mothers,  this  interrup¬ 
tion  amounts  to  seasons  of  prostration  during  many  of 
the  best  years  of  life:  with  all  women  (but  a  small  excep¬ 
tion  not  worth  considering)  it  involves  some  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  maximum  working  capacity.  A  perfectly 
healthy  man  works  from  childhood  to  old  age,  marries 
and  brings  up  a  family  of  children,  without  knowing 
one  hour  of  any  one  day  when  he  was  not  “quite  fit.” 
No  woman  could  say  the  same;  and  of  course  no  mother 
could  deny  that  for  months  she  has  been  a  simple  invalid. 
Now,  for  all  the  really  severe  strains  of  industrial,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  public  careers,  the  first  condition  of  success 
is  the  power  to  endure  long  continuous  pressure  at  the 
highest  point,  without  the  risk  of  sudden  collapse, 
even  for  an  hour. 

Supposing  all  other  forces  equal,  it  is  just  the  five 
per  cent,  of  periodical  unfitness  which  makes  the  whole 
difference  between  the  working  capacity  of  the  sexes. 

Frederic  Harrison 
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The  Working-Woman’s  Handicaps  ^ 


WHY  is  the  working-girl  ill-paid,  forced  to  work 
under  unhealthful  conditions,  and  “exploited” 
generally?  There  are  three  main  reasons.  Every  one 
of  them  is  economic  and  absolutely  unremediable  by  a 
vote  or  twenty  votes. 

(i)  There  is  an  oversupply  of  working-girls  in  all  the 
poorly  paid  trades. 

(2)  The  working-girls  work  largely  for  pin-money, 
not  for  a  living  wage. 

(3)  Her  working  period  is  usually  temporary. 

In  a  trade  in  which  there  is  not  an  oversupply  of 
women  applicants  and  in  which  their  work  is  equal  to 
that  of  men,  they  command  the  same  wages.  Take 
novel-writing,  for  example  —  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’s 
prices  are  the  top  of  the  trade.  Take  Melba  and  Patti  — 
they  cannot  complain  of  low  wages.  Rosa  Bonheur  and 
Cecilia  Beaux  suffer  no  injustice  in  competing  with 
men.  Hetty  Green  can  get  as  much  out  of  the  money- 
market  as  any  broker.  Even  in  the  teaching  profession, 
the  agitation  of  the  women  teachers  of  New  York  state 
to  have  their  wages  equalized  with  those  of  men  by  act 
of  legislature  would  seem  absurd  to  Californians,  for  in 
California  women  teachers  receive  the  same  wages  as 
the  men  without  any  law  on  the  subject  whatever, 
because  there  are  never  more  than  enough  of  them  to  supply 
the  demand.  (In  Colorado,  by  the  way,  an  equal-suf¬ 
frage  state,  the  women  teachers  at  last  accounts  do  not 
receive  as  much  as  the  men  teachers  —  showing  that 
economics  do  not  depend  on  politics  there  any  more 
than  in  other  places.)  But  an  overcrowded  trade  is 
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always  ill-paid  —  that  is  economic  law.  And  the 
working-girls  who  suffer  most,  and  whom  all  women 
want  most  to  help,  are  invariably  in  the  overcrowded 
trades. 

The  result  of  oversupply  is  that  the  employer  can 
fix  his  own  prices.  If  three  girls  are  all  trying  for  the 
same  job  (and  it  is  more  likely  that  there  are  thirty 
than  three  after  it)  wages  can  be  lowered  and  yet  lowered, 
and  there  will  still  be  girls  enough  to  fill  the  factory  or 
the  store  or  the  laundry.  With  men,  this  situation  has 
been  recognized  long  ago  —  and  the  powerlessness  of 
the  vote  to  affect  it  —  and  men  have,  therefore,  organized 
their  labor.  When  men’s  wages  go  too  low  or  their 
hours  are  too  long  they  strike  and  gain  their  point  — 
if  they  gain  it  at  all  —  by  cutting  of  the  supply  of  labor. 
That  is  an  ecomonic  move  —  and  therefore  affects 
things.  But  politics  do  not  control  economics  —  if 
they  did  every  laboring-man  who  is  a  voter  would  be 
getting  two  dollars  a  day  at  least  and  no  days  laid  off. 

Secondly,  the  working-girl  is  ill-paid  because  she 
works  for  pin-money,  not  for  a  living  wage.  One  of 
the  largest  stores  in  New  York  makes  the  rule  that  no 
girl  shall  be  employed  who  does  not  live  at  home  or 
with  relatives.  The  reason  is  thus  explained:  “Our 
wages  for  beginners  and  for  untrained  grades  of  work  is 
so  low  that  no  girl  can  decently  live  on  it,  unless  she 
lives  at  home  and  pays  no  board  or  else  fives  with  rela¬ 
tives  who  help  her  along.”  That  store  always  has  more 
applicants  than  it  needs,  just  like  all  the  others.  The 
girl  who  works  to  earn  money  simply  to  spend,  or  to 
provide  only  half  of  her  support,  is  the  average  working- 
girl.  No  law  can  keep  her  out  of  the  labor-market; 
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and  in  the  labor  market  by  economic  principles  she 
determines  the  price  for  her  self-supporting  sisters.  It 
is  a  wretched  state  of  affairs,  but  it  requires  no  hard 
thinking  to  see  that  the  ballot  could  not  remedy  it  in 
any  way. 

Third,  the  working  period  for  girls  is  usually  tem¬ 
porary.  The  average  age  of  the  women  workers  in 
America  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  Half  of  them 
cease  to  be  wage  earners  at  twenty-five.  One  sixth 
of  them  drop  out  by  thirty-five.  The  truth  is  the 
working  girl  only  expects  to  work  until  she  marries,  and 
the  one-third  who  stay  on  are  largely  the  widowed  or 
the  divorced.  Because  the  majority  only  work  for  four 
years  out  of  their  whole  lives,  they  are  willing  to  take 
low  pay  and  they  never  become  —  nor,  for  the  most 
part,  try  to  become  —  really  skilled  workers,  who  com¬ 
mand  good  wages.  Men  go  into  work  to  stay  and  work 
up  to  better  positions  each  year  — •  there  is  the  economic 
difference,  which  no  vote  and  no  law  can  change. 

For  these  reasons  the  anti-suffragists  are  not  greatly 
swayed  by  the  suffragist  assertions  that  the  ballot  is 
needed  by  the  working-girl.  They  also  see,  what  the 
suffragist  usually  omits  to  consider,  that  from  a  third  to 
half  of  the  working- women  of  the  United  States  are  at 
any  one  time  under  voting  ages.  Any  suffrage,  there¬ 
fore,  that  really  proposes  to  give  the  working-girl  a 
vote  must  set  the  voting  age  at  fourteen,  at  which  age 
thousands  of  girls  go  into  industry  in  the  most  crowded 
trades  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of  the  working- 
girl  lies  in  the  trades-unions,  in  the  education  of  girls 
in  handicrafts  and  in  domestic  science,  in  the  agitation 
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for  a  living  wage,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  pin-money 
worker  with  her  self-supporting  sister,  rather  than  in 
giving  the  ballot  to  a  class  so  many  of  whom  are  not 
old  enough  to  use  it.  What  legislation  is  necessary  and 
possible  is  now  pushed  forward  heartily  by  the  National 
Consumer’s  League,  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  other  bodies  in  which  able  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  work  together.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Consumers’  League,  through  a  prominent  lawyer 
armed  with  a  brief  prepared  by  a  woman,  won  in  the 
Supreme  Court  a  test  case  as  to  limiting  the  hours  for 
working- women  —  the  Curt-Miller  case  in  Oregon  — 
whereas  the  courts  of  Colorado,  an  equal  suffrage  state, 
threw  out  as  unconstitutional  an  eight-hour  law  for 
Colorado  working-women.  Priscilla  Leonard 

IF  women  who  claim  that  they  ask  for  the  ballot 
in  order  to  correct  industrial  abuses  would  put  the 
same  effort  into  a  clear  expositioil  of  the  reforms 
needed,  free  from  partisan  political  bias,  they  would 
gain  their  end  the  sooner;  since,  if  men  would  give 
power  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  given  abuses,  it 
follows  that  they  are  willing  to  correct  them.  It  might 
well  be  that  they  would  hesitate  to  give  such  power 
indiscriminately  for  other  purposes.  J.  C.  D. 

THE  shop-girl  who  wrote  to  the  New  York  Times 
to  ask  how,  when  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Gompers 
reported  five  million  voting  men  out  of  employment, 
could  working  women  hope  to  gain  anything  from  the 
suffrage  is  still  unanswered.  Mary  Dean  Adams 

Investigator  State  Immigration  Committee 
go 
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False  Assumptions  ^  ^ 

IN  1859,  Caroline  H.  Dali  said,  in  addressing  a  suffrage 
convention:  “The  great  evils  that  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  depressed  wages  are  that  want  of  respect  for 
labor  which  prevents  ladies  from  engaging  in  it,  and  that 
want  of  respect  for  women  which  prevents  men  from 
valuing  properly  the  work  they  do.  Make  women 
equal  with  men  before  the  law,  and  wages  will  adjust 
themselves.” 

Women  are  equal  with  men  legally  and  wages  have 
not  adjusted  themselves,  and  the  law  has  had  no  control 
over  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men  and  women. 
Those  who  were  large-minded  enough  to  respect  labor 
asked  no  warrant  from  legislation,  and  those  who  were 
small-minded  enough  to  undervalue  woman’s  work  be¬ 
cause  it  was  woman’s,  do  so  still,  despite  the  statutes, 
and  would  if  women  voted  at  every  election.  Men 
were  equal  with  each  other  before  the  law,  but  that  did 
not  compel  the  respect  of  foolish  men,  nor  did  their 
wages  adjust  themselves  to  equality  on  that  account. 
If  there  were  more  men  working  in  a  trade  in  a  given 
place  than  the  demand  for  their  products  required,  the 
wage  would  fall,  and  so  it  must  be  with  women.  But 
reasons  entered  into  the  market  value  of  woman’s 
work  that  did  not  enter  into  that  of  men. 

Helen  Kendrick  Johnson 

[Copyright,  i8g7,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.] 


THE  men  have  never  been  able  to  get  what  they 
want  by  voting,  so  I  don’t  see  how  it  is  going  to 
help  us. 


A  shirtwaist-striker 
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Equal  Rights  in  Industry  and  the  Result  ^ 


HERE  are  in  Europe  —  in  Russia,  Italy,  and 


A  Spain  —  districts,  cities,  and  industries,  where 
the  limit  of  the  equal  employment  of  men  and  women 
is  nearly  reached  in  practice;  where  girls,  young  women, 
and  mothers,  as  a  rule,  are  employed  as  much  as  men. 
What  do  we  see?  The  family  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  moral  and  civilizing  power.  The  home  is  a 
mere  dormitory  or  common  lodging-house,  where  the 
mother  and  the  father  are  merely  the  oldest  woman  and 
oldest  man,  and  where  for  that  very  reason  they  are  the 
least  considered.  The  women  are  merely  hands  who 
get  smaller  wages,  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a  struggle  about 
wages,  privileges,  or  profits,  and  who  are  physically 
thrust  into  the  position  of  a  weaker  race.  They  are 
nearly  as  rough,  as  coarse,  as  unhandy  as  the  men. 
They  know  quite  as  little  about  household  comfort,  of 
the  children’s  health,  of  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  a 
woman’s  fife.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  woman  on  the  men  within 
her  home,  as  to  her  exerting  a  high  spiritual  and  moral 
power,  as  wife,  daughter,  or  sister,  the  very  materials 
for  it  do  not  exist.  She  has  no  claim  or  title  or  thought 
of  such  a  force;  nor  would  he  submit  to  it  in  any  form. 
The  males  live  in  their  home  beside  the  females,  whom 
they  find  fellow-workers,  only  fit  for  lower  wages, 
requiring  less  food,  and  easily  coerced  by  force  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  otherwise  as  completely  mates  in  work  as 
any  man  in  the  whole  shop.  To  this  ideal  are  they 
tending  who  are  striving  to  thrust  more  women  into 
work.  Frederic  Harrison 
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The  Trend  of  Recent  Years 

IN  the  census  of  1900,  the  section  on  “Occupations” 
shows  very  clearly  in  what  direction  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  has  been  tending  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Two  striking  facts  stand  out  vividly:  first,  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  working-women  over  the 
percentage  of  men,  and  second,  the  large  percentage  of 
young  women  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  old 
in  the  total  number  of  working-women  as  compared  with 
the  small  percentage  of  young  men  of  the  same  ages  in 
the  total  number  of  working-men.  Practically  one- 
half  of  the  working-women  in  the  United  States  are 
girls  —  young  women  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  young  girls  in 
industry  is  the  more  striking  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  industries  of  to-day  differ  most 
markedly  from  those  of  the  past  in  the  relentless  speed 
which  they  require.  This  increase  in  speed  is  as  marked 
in  the  depths  of  sweat-shop  labor  as  in  the  most  advanced 
New  England  mills,  where  the  eight  looms  operated  by 
each  worker  have  increased  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and 
even  sixteen  looms.  This  speed,  of  course,  brings  a 
new  strain  into  industry  and  tends  inevitably  to  nervous 
exhaustion.  Machines  may  be  revolved  more  and  more 
swiftly,  but  the  girl  workers  have  no  increase  in  vitality 
responding  to  the  heightened  pressure.  An  ampler 
and  more  far-reaching  protection  than  now  exists  is 
needed  in  order  to  care  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
women  in  industry.  Their  youth,  their  helplessness,  their 
increasing  numbers,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  employed,  all  call  for  uniform  and  enforceable 
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statutes.  The  elaborate  regulations  of  dangerous  trades 
enacted  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  for  both  adults 
and  children,  find  no  parallel  in  the  United  States.  The 
injurious  effects  of  employments  involving  the  use  of 
poisons,  acids,  gases,  atmospheric  extremes,  or  other 
dangerous  processes  still  await  adequate  investigation 
and  legislation  in  this  country.  How  shall  this  take 
place,  save  by  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  women 
themselves,  those  who  are  employed,  and  those  other 
women  who  are  intelligent  as  to  the  worker’s  needs  and 
who  possess  a  conscience  in  regard  to  industrial  affairs? 

It  is  legitimate  and  necessary  that  women  should 
make  a  study  of  certain  trades  and  occupations.  The 
production  of  sweated  goods,  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  is  not  production  at  all,  but  waste.  If  the  em¬ 
ployer  takes  from  the  workers  week  by  week  more  than 
his  wages  restore  to  them,  he  gradually  reduces  them 
to  the  state  of  industrial  parasites.  The  wages  of  the 
sweated  worker  are  either  being  supplemented  by  the 
wages  of  relatives  and  the  gifts  of  charitable  associa¬ 
tions,  or  else  her  standard  of  living  is  so  low  that  she 
is  continually  losing  her  vitality  and  tending  to  become 
a  charge  upon  the  community  in  a  hospital  or  a  poor- 
house.  Jane  Addams 

(Copyright  by  the  Macmillan  Company.] 


The  Price  of  Success  ^  ^  '■cs- 


WE  grant  that  a  working  girl  has  a  hard  time.  So 
does  a  working  boy.  Many  parents  declare  it 
more  difficult  to  find  work  for  a  son  than  for  a  daughter. 
The  ultimate  rewards  are  higher  for  the  boy.  But  if  a 
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girl  will  begin,  as  a  boy  does,  at  the  foundation  and  work 
slowly  to  the  top;  if  she  will  sacrifice  social  pleasures; 
if  she  will  follow  where  fortune  leads,  unmindful  of  kith 


or  kin,  she  will  at  last  reach  the  long-looked  for  goal, 


and  will  find  herself,  in  well-advanced  middle  life,  the 
possessor  of  an  independent  position  in  the  business 
world.  Many  such  instances  are  well  known.  Is  not 
the  price  paid  for  such  success  an  awful  warning  to 
those  who  would  have  women  emulate  the  course  of 
men?  In  such  a  course  of  labor  a  man  would  find  solace 
and  cheer  in  the  companionship  of  a  wife,  and  reward 
in  the  cluster  of  growing  children  about  him.  To  a 
business  woman  marriage  is  impossible  and  children 
her  greatest  dread.  Miss  Dorothy  Dix  showed  a  noble 
appreciation  of  this  last  difference  between  the  proper 
aim  for  men  and  the  best  ambition  for  women.  She 
begged  that  no  statue  or  monument  should  be  erected 
to  her  well-earned  honor.  She  said  she  feared  that 
young  girls  might  be  incited  thereby  to  follow  in  her 
steps.  “Let  them  marry,”  she  said,  “and  have  chil¬ 
dren;  they  will  be  happier.”  M.  E.  L.  McKeen 

True  Partnership  ^  ^ 


‘HAT  approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in 


X  numbers,  which  results  from  diminishing  mili¬ 
tancy  and  increasing  industrialism,  conduces  to  the 
elevation  of  women ;  since,  in  proportion  as  the  supply 
of  males  available  for  carrying  on  social  sustentation 
increases,  the  labor  of  social  sustentation  falls  less 
heavily  on  the  females.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
the  societies  in  which  these  available  males  undertake 
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the  harder  labours,  relieving  the  females  from  undue 
physical  tax,  and  enabling  them  to  produce  more  and 
better  offspring,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  gain 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  societies  in  which  the 
women  are  not  thus  relieved.  Whence  an  average 
tendency  to  the  spread  of  societies  in  which  the  status 
of  women  is  improved. 

There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotism  distin¬ 
guishing  a  community  organized  for  war  is  essentially 
connected  with  despotism  in  the  household;  while,  con¬ 
versely,  the  freedom  which  characterizes  public  life  in 
an  industrial  community  naturally  characterizes  also 
the  accompanying  private  life.  In  the  one  case  com¬ 
pulsory  co-operation  prevails  in  both;  in  the  other  case 
voluntary  co-operation  prevails  in  both. 

Herbert  Spencer 

Would  the  Suffrage  Help  Women  in  Industry? 

IT  will  not  remove  economic  ills.  Many  are  urging  it 
because  of  its  assumed  value  in  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  women  workers,  particularly  girls  who  are  on  a 
strike  or  are  abused  by  the  police,  and  teachers  and  other 
women  who  do  not  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  holding 
similar  positions.  No  one  has,  as  yet,  proposed  a  pro¬ 
gram  by  which,  when  the  ballot  is  given  to  women, 
they  can  proceed  effectively  to  secure  this  result.  The 
pay  of  any  workers  in  any  industry  is  primarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  the  industry  can  afford,  and  by  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  labor.  The  chief  act  in  the  employment 
of  women  is  that,  with  most  women,  work  outside  the 
home  is  only  ad  interim  employment.  It  is  taken  up  by 
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young  women  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  they  will 
marry  and  abandon  it  for  the  life  that  opens  for  them  in 
their  own  home;  it  is  held  by  other  women  because  the 
exigencies  of  their  life  leave  them  without  a  home,  or 
with  a  home  where  there  is  not  adequate  support.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  handicapped  in  so  many  direc¬ 
tions  that  their  work  is  necessarily  done  under  serious 
restrictions.  They  cannot  give  their  whole  strength  or 
thought  to  their  work  because  of  divided  cares  involved 
in  their  home  relations.  Or  they  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  earning  wage  adequate  to  their  support 
because,  as  in  the  case  of  many  young  women,  they  have 
a  home  provided  for  them  and  they  need  only  to  earn 
enough  for  their  extra  or  personal  wants.  In  all  such 
cases  women  do  work,  and  must  work,  for  less  pay  than 
workers  of  a  more  serious  class  require.  The  price  paid 
for  any  given  work  is  sure  to  be  fixed  by  the  price  at 
which  the  cheapest  workers  can  be  obtained,  and  nothing 
that  the  state  can  do  will  alter  that  law  of  industry, 
under  which  goods  must  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible  or  the  industry  must  eventually  fail.  No  one  has 
as  yet  ventured  to  point  out  exactly  how  giving  women 
the  ballot  will  affect  wages.  What  will  affect  wages  is: 
industrial  conditions  which  give  a  community  excep¬ 
tional  advantage  in  the  open  market,  cheap  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  cheap  mechanical  power,  attractive  conditions  of 
light  and  air  and  cleanliness,  abundance  of  labor  of  an 
intelligent  class.  These  and  similar  things  are  essential 
to  successful  production;  and  wherever  these  maintain, 
wages  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  them,  that  is, 
they  will  be  higher  than  under  other  conditions;  and 
they  can  be  maintained  because  the  economic  situation 
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of  the  mills  makes  it  possible  to  pay  them.  All  that 
the  state  can  do  is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  proper 
conditions  of  labor,  and  to  prevent  that  injury  to  the 
community  which  occurs  from  child-labor  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  in  what  are  to  them  destructive 
vocations,  to  which  either  their  necessities  or  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  large  wage  might  draw  them,  as,  for  example, 
mining.  Henry  A.  Stimson 

Practical  Remedies  for  Existing  Conditions 


■HAT  woman  is  continually  entering  new  occupa- 


A  tions  is  true,  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  she  clings 
to  the  long-established  ones,  and  is  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  these.  Certain  physical  limitations  tend  to 
direct  her  choice.  Where  unusual  strength  is  required, 
woman  cannot  be  advantageously  employed,  but  where 
endurance  is  a  requisite,  she  is  economically  desirable. 
The  average  girl  could  not  mine  coal,  fit  joists,  or  clean 
sewers,  but  she  can  sell  notions  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
stand  all  the  time,  paste  labels  on  cans  month  in  and 
month  out,  and  tend  looms  day  after  day  for  years. 

The  nerve-racking  intensity  of  work  in  a  modern  fac¬ 
tory  makes  a  day’s  labor  no  pleasing  pastime.  It  robs 
the  girl  of  her  vitality;  it  steals  her  youth;  it  breaks  her 
health;  and  too  often  it  blunts  her  moral  sense.  It 
would  seem  that  factory  work  must  be  accommodated 
to  the  girl  or  the  girl  taken  out  of  the  factory.  The 
prime  function  of  woman  in  society  is  not  “speeding  up” 
on  a  machine;  it  is  not  turning  out  so  many  dozen  gross 
of  buttons  or  cans  in  a  day;  it  is  not  making  the  heaviest 
sale  of  notions,  or  tending  the  greatest  number  of  looms; 
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it  is  not  breaking  records  in  packing  prunes  or  picking 
hops;  nor  yet  is  it  outdoing  all  others  in  vamping 
shoes  or  spooling  cotton. 

The  prime  function  of  woman  must  ever  be  the  per¬ 
petuating  of  the  race.  If  these  other  activities  render 
her  physically  or  morally  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  this 
larger  social  duty,  then  woe  to  the  generations  that  not 
only  permit  but  encourage  such  wanton  prostitution  of 
function.  The  woman  is  worth  more  to  society  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  as  the  mother  of  healthy  children  than  as 
the  swiftest  labeler  of  cans.  Yet  our  present  industrial 
practice  wrould  indicate  a  preponderance  of  value  in  the 
latter.  Five  years  of  factory  work  may,  and  frequently 
do,  render  a  girl  of  twenty-one  nearly  or  quite  a  physi¬ 
cal  wreck,  so  far  as  normal  functioning  is  concerned. 
She  may  live  thirty  or  forty  years,  she  may  even  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  wage-earner,  but  at  what  a  cost! 

It  "would  appear  from  this  that  the  plain  duty  of 
society  is  to  have  a  care  for  its  ever-increasing  throng 
of  working  girls.  They  must  be  protected.  Desirable 
legislation  should  be  sought  and  obtained,  and,  more¬ 
over,  maintained,  regardless  of  constitutional  quibble.  A 
shorter  working  day  and  a  higher  wage  should  be  advo¬ 
cated,  and  all  types  of  organizations  working  for  indus¬ 
trial  betterment  should  co-operate  in  the  effort  to  make 
America’s  wage-earning  young  women  fit  daughters  of 
the  country’s  noblest  traditions  and  fit  mothers  of  her 
future  sons.  This  is  the  task. 

To  recapitulate  and  reinforce  our  belief,  we  present 
the  following  suggestions  toward  advancement. 

i.  Improved  and  uniform  legislation  in  the  different 
states. 
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2.  Disinterested  co-operation  with  employers  to  secure 
better  conditions. 

3.  The  promotion  of  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
employees  by  all  practical  means. 

4.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  in  the  working 
day  and  a  higher  rate  of  payment  for  labor. 

5.  The  establishment  of  residential  clubs  or  hotels  on 
a  self-supporting  basis  for  girls  away  from  home.  Even 
with  a  good  wage  it  is  frequently  hard  for  the  young 
girl  to  find  a  suitable  abiding-place. 

6.  Closer  co-operation  between  existing  organizations 
for  industrial  betterment. 

7.  New  organizations  to  be  encouraged  only  where 
special  needs  must  be  met.  Existing  movements  to  be 
strengthened  wherever  their  usefulness  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Such  an  attitude  would  be  economically 
and  ethically  sound. 

8.  Far-reaching  studies  in  regard  to  the  specific  effect 
of  different  occupations  on  health.  This  is  the  great 
need  in  every  industrial  center. 

And  last,  but  extremely  important: 

9.  A  change  in  the  character  of  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  available.  In  no  community  do  wholesome 
recreational  facilities  have  a  higher  functional  value 
than  in  industrial  towns.  The  fatigue  and  the  monotony 
of  long  hours  of  toil  make  necessary,  for  the  few  hours  of 
leisure,  forms  of  activity  which  will  bring  refreshment 
by  offering  new  interest  and  variety.  The  working  girl 
does  not  need  merely  to  be  amused,  she  needs  to  be 
stimulated  by  an  interest  stronger  than  any  work  can 
hold  for  her. 

Annie  Marion  MacLean 
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Social  Adjustment 
A  Roman  Conspirator 
The  Witness  of  Later  History 
Les  Intrigantes 
A  Legitimate  Field 
The  Insurrection  of  Women 
The  Political  Woman  at  her  Best 
A  Woman  Politician  at  her  Worst 
The  Purification  of  Politics 
Political  Rights  without  Political  Power 
An  Experimental  Detail 
The  Final  Weakness  of  the  Woman  in  Politics 
Susceptibility  to  Party  Influences 
The  Political. .Rights  of  Women  in  the  United 
States 

The  Ballot  as  a  Symbol 
Votes  for  Women 


No  man  can  possibly  have  a  “right”  to  anything  in 
a  political  community  except  as  the  community  allows  it 
to  him. 

“  Rights?  ”  What  “  rights  ”  has  man?  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  must  wrest  from  nature  the  very  right  to  live. 
And  when  he  has  gained  that,  he  must  agree  with  other 
men  upon  what  terms  he  may  continue  his  existence. 
Is  there  any  magic  by  which  women  are  to  escape  the 
natural  law? 

This  agreement  between  men  is  government  —  no 
more,  no  less.  And  the  government  is  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  average  of  intelligence  and  morality  of 
the  individuals  who  agree.  The  goodness  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  depends  so  much  upon  the  women  who  bear 
and  educate  the  succeeding  generations  of  men  that  we 
pray  all  men  who  love  their  kind  and  would  see  the 
world  grow  in  the  virtues  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
to  secure  for  women  not  only  the  protection  she  needs, 
but  all  opportunities  for  the  education  and  training  she 
ought  to  have  to  fit  her  to  rear  men  worthy  of  their  man¬ 
hood  —  and  women  worthy  of  motherhood. 

Bertha  Lane  Scott. 

By  permission  of  The  North  American  Review. 
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'HIS  is  not  the  place  for  comparing  in  detail  the 


-*•  capacities  of  men  and  women.  It  suffices  for 
present  purposes  to  recognize  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  some  women  are  physically  stronger  than  some 
men,  and  that  some  women  have  higher  mental  endow¬ 
ments  than  some  men  —  higher,  indeed,  than  the  great 
majority  of  men.  Hence  it  results  that  were  liberties 
to  be  adjusted  to  abilities,  the  adjustment,  even  could 
we  make  it,  would  have  to  be  made  irrespective  of  sex. 

The  difficulty  reappears  under  another  form,  if  we 
set  out  with  the  proposition  that  just  as,  disregarding 
exceptions,  the  average  physical  powers  of  women  are 
less  than  the  average  physical  powers  of  men,  so  too  are 
their  average  mental  powers.  For  we  could  not  con¬ 
form  our  plans  to  this  truth:  it  would  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  ratio  between  the  two  averages;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  rightly  to  proportion  the  spheres 
of  activity  to  them. 

But,  as  above  argued,  generosity  prompting  equaliza¬ 
tion  would  direct  that  were  any  difference  to  be  made  it 
ought  to  be  that,  by  way  of  compensation,  smaller 
faculties  should  have  greater  facilities.  Generosity 
aside,  however,  justice  demands  that  the  women,  if  they 
are  not  artificially  advantaged,  must  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  artificially  disadvantaged. 

Hence,  if  men  and  women  are  severally  regarded  as 
independent  members  of  a  society,  each  one  of  whom 
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has  to  do  the  best  for  himself  or  herself,  it  results  that 
no  restraints  can  equitably  be  placed  upon  women  in 
respect  of  the  occupations,  professions,  or  other  careers 
which  they  may  wish  to  adopt.  They  must  have  like 
freedom  to  prepare  themselves,  and  like  freedom  to 
profit  by  such  information  and  skill  as  they  acquire. 

But  more  involved  questions  arise  when  we  take 
into  account  the  relations  of  women  to  men  in  marriage, 
and  the  relations  of  women  to  men  in  the  State. 

Of  those  equal  liberties  with  men  which  women  should 
have  before  marriage,  we  must  say  that  in  equity  they 
retain  after  marriage  all  those  which  are  not  necessarily 
interfered  with  by  the  marital  relation  —  the  rights  to 
physical  integrity,  the  rights  to  ownership  of  property 
earned  and  property  given  or  bequeathed,  the  rights 
to  free  belief  and  free  speech,  etc.  Their  claims  can 
properly  be  qualified  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  traversed 
by  the  understood  or  expressed  terms  of  the  contract 
voluntarily  entered  into;  and  as  these  terms  vary  in 
different  places  and  times,  the  resulting  qualifications 
must  vary.  Here,  in  default  of  definite  measures,  we 
must  be  content  with  approximations. 

In  respect  of  property,  for  instance,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  held  that  where  the  husband  is  exclusively  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintenance  of  the  family,  property  which 
would  otherwise  belong  to  the  wife  may  equitably  be 
assigned  to  him  —  the  use,  at  least,  if  not  the  possession; 
since,  if  not,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  wife  to  use  her 
property  or  its  proceeds  for  her  personal  benefit  only, 
and  refuse  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
joint  household.  Only  if  she  is  equally  responsible 
with  him  for  family  maintenance  does  it  seem  right  that 
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she  should  have  equally  unqualified  ownership  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
responsibilities  must  be  entirely  reciprocal.  For  though, 
rights  of  ownership  being  supposed  equal,  it  would  at 
first  sight  appear  that  the  one  is  as  much  bound  as  the 
other  to  maintain  the  two  and  their  children;  yet  this 
is  negatived  by  the  existence  on  the  one  side  of  onerous 
functions  which  do  not  exist  on  the  other,  and  which 
largely  incapacitate  for  active  life.  Nothing  more  than 
a  compromise,  varying  according  to  the  circumstances, 
seems  here  possible.  The  discharge  of  domestic  and 
maternal  duties  by  the  wife  may  ordinarily  be  held  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  earning  of  an  income  by  the 
husband. 

Respecting  powers  of  control  over  one  another’s 
actions  and  over  the  household,  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  are  still  more  indefinite.  The  relative  positions 
of  the  two  as  contributors  of  moneys  and  services  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  their  respective 
natures;  and  these  factors  in  the  problem  are  variable. 
When  there  arise  conflicting  wills  of  which  both  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  but  one  of  which  must  issue  in  action,  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  cannot,  in  each  particular  case, 
be  conformed  to;  but  can  be  conformed  to  only  in  the 
average  of  cases.  Whether  it  should  be  conformed  to 
in  the  average  of  cases  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
We  may,  however,  say  that  since,  speaking  generally, 
man  is  more  judicially-minded  than  woman,  the  balance 
of  authority  should  incline  to  the  side,  of  the  husband; 
especially  as  he  usually  provides  the  means  which  make 
possible  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  either  or  the  wills 
of  both.  But  in  respect  of  this  relation  reasoning  goes 
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for  little:  the  characters  of  those  concerned  determine 
the  form  it  takes.  The  only  effect  which  ethical  con¬ 
siderations  are  likely  to  have  is  that  of  moderating  the 
use  of  such  supremacy  as  eventually  arises. 

The  remaining  question,  equally  involved  or  more 
involved,  concerns  the  possession  and  management  of 
children.  Decisions  about  management  have  to  be  made 
daily;  and  decisions  about  possessions  must  be  made  in 
all  cases  of  separation.  What  are  the  relative  claims  of 
husband  and  wife  in  such  cases?  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  direct  physical  claims,  otherwise 
equal,  that  that  of  the  mother  is  rendered  far  greater  by 
the  continued  nutrition  before  and  after  birth,  than  that 
of  the  father.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  on 
the  part  of  the  father,  that  in  the  normal  order  the  food 
by  which  the  mother  has  been  supported  and  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  infant  made  possible,  has  been  provided  by 
his  labor.  Whether  this  counterclaim  be  or  be  not 
equivalent,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  claim  of  the 
mother  cannot  well  be  less  than  that  of  the  father. 
Of  the  compromise  respecting  management  which  justice 
thus  appears  to  dictate,  we  may  perhaps  reasonably  say 
that  the  power  of  the  mother  may  fitly  predominate 
during  the  earlier  part  of  a  child’s  life,  and  that  of  the 
father  during  the  later  part.  The  maternal  nature  is 
better  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  infancy  and  early  child¬ 
hood  than  the  paternal  nature;  while  for  fitting  chil¬ 
dren,  and  especially  boys,  for  the  battle  of  fife,  the  father, 
who  has  had  most  experience  of  it,  may  be  considered 
the  best  guide.  But  it  seems  alike  inequitable  and 
inexpedient  that  the  power  of  either  should  at  any  time 
be  exercised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  power  of  the  other. 
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Of  the  respective  claims  to  possession  where  separation 
takes  place,  some  guidance  is  again  furnished  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  children’s  welfare;  and  equal  division, 
where  it  is  possible,  being  so  made  that  the  younger 
remain  with  the  mother  and  the  elder  go  with  the  father. 
Evidently,  however,  nothing  is  here  possible  but  com¬ 
promise  based  on  consideration  of  the  special  circum¬ 
stances. 

Are  the  political  rights  of  women  the  same  as  those  of 
men?  The  assumption  that  they  are  the  same  is  now 
widely  made.  Along  with  that  identity  of  rights  above 
set  forth  as  arising  from  the  human  nature  common  to 
the  two  sexes,  there  is  supposed  to  go  an  identity  of 
rights  in  respect  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  that  the  two  properly  go  together; 
but  consideration  shows  that  this  is  not  so.  Citizenship 
does  not  include  only  the  giving  of  votes,  joined  now  and 
again  with  the  fulfilment  of  representative  functions.  It 
includes  also  certain  serious  responsibilities.  But  if  so, 
there  cannot  be  equality  of  citizenship  unless  along  with 
the  share  of  good  there  goes  the  share  of  evil.  To  call 
that  equality  of  citizenship  under  which  some  have  their 
powers  gratis,  while  others  pay  for  their  powers  by 
undertaking  risks,  is  absurd.  Now  men,  whatever  politi¬ 
cal  powers  they  may  in  any  case  possess,  are  at  the  same 
time  severally  liable  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  to  the  priva¬ 
tion  and  occasionally  to  the  death,  consequent  on  having 
to  defend  the  country;  and  if  women,  along  with  the 
same  political  powers,  have  not  the  same  liabilities,  their 
position  is  not  one  of  equality  but  one  of  supremacy. 

Unless,  therefore,  women  furnish  contingents  to  the 
army  and  navy  such  as  men  furnish,  it  is  manifest  that, 
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ethically  considered,  the  question  of  the  equal  “political 
rights,”  so-called,  of  women,  cannot  be  entertained  until 
there  is  reached  a  state  of  permanent  peace.  Then  only 
will  it  be  possible  (whether  desirable  or  not)  to  make 
the  political  positions  of  men  and  women  the  same. 

Herbert  Spencer 

By  permission  of  D.  Appleton  and  Company.] 


A  Roman  Conspirator  ^ 

SEMPRONIA  was  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  and  the 
mother  of  another;  but  according  to  Sallust,  who 
introduces  her  to  us  as  a  principal  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  she  was  one  of  those  who  found  steady  married 
life  incompatible  with  literary  and  artistic  tastes.  “She 
could  play  and  dance  more  elegantly  than  an  honest 
woman  should  .*.  .  she  played  fast  and  loose  with  her 
money,  and  equally  so  with  her  good  fame.”  She  had 
no  scruples,  he  says,  in  denying  a  debt,  or  in  helping  in 
a  murder:  yet  she  had  plenty  of  esprit,  could  write 
verses  and  talk  brilliantly,  and  she  knew,  too,  how  to 
assume  an  air  of  modesty  on  occasion.  Sallust  loved  to 
color  his  portraits  highly,  and  in  painting  this  woman  he 
saw  no  doubt  a  chance  of  literary  effect;  but  that  she 
was  really  in  the  conspiracy  we  cannot  doubt,  and  that 
she  had  private  ends  to  gain  by  it  is  also  probable.  She 
seems  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  ladies  who  during  the 
next  century  and  later  were  to  be  a  power  in  politics, 
and  most  of  whom  were  at  least  capable  of  crime,  public 
and  private.  There  is  indeed  one  instance  a  few  years 
earlier  of  a  woman  exercising  an  almost  supreme  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  State,  and  a  woman,  too,  of  the  worst  kind. 
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Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  most  explicit  way  that  when 
Lucullus  in  75  b.c.  was  trying  to  secure  for  himself  the 
command  against  Mithridates,  he  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  apply  to  a  woman  named  Praecia,  whose  social 
gifts  and  good  nature  gave  her  immense  influence,  which 
she  used  with  the  pertinacity  peculiar  to  such  ladies. 
Her  reputation,  however,  was  very  bad,  and  among 
other  lovers  she  had  enslaved  Cethegus  (afterwards  the 
conspirator),  whose  power  at  the  time  was  immense  at 
Rome.  Thus,  says  Plutarch,  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  fell  into  the  hands  of  Praecia,  for  no  public  measure 
was  passed  if  Cethegus  was  not  for  it,  in  other  words,  if 
Praecia  did  not  recommend  it  to  him.  If  the  story  be 
true,  as  it  seems  to  be,  Lucullus  gained  her  over  by  gifts 
and  flattery,  and  thus  Cethegus  took  up  his  cause  and 
got  him  the  command. 

W.  Warde  Fowler 

The  Witness  of  Later  History  ^  ^  ^ 

MILL,  appealing  to  history,  bids  us  mark  that  so 
excellent  a  judge  of  practical  ability  as  Charles  V 
set  women  to  govern  the  Netherlands.  Charles  V  ap¬ 
pointed  women  because  he  had  no  males  in  his  family 
to  appoint.  It  was  in  fact  this  failure  of  males  in  dynas¬ 
ties,  combined  with  the  superstition  of  hereditary  right, 
that  led  to  the  introduction  of  what  John  Knox  called 
“the  monstrous  regiment  of  women.”  Charles’  experi¬ 
ment  was  not  happy,  since  the  result  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands.  Blanche  of  Castile  is  also  cited  by 
Mill.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  masculine 
qualities,  not  to  say  a  virago,  to  have  held  her  excellent 
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but  weak-minded  son  in  complete  subjection,  and  to  have 
governed  with  vigor  and  judgment  as  his  vicegerent; 
but  there  are  evidently  two  sides  to  her  character; 
which  of  them  prevailed  on  the  whole  she  is  too  remote 
from  us  to  decide. 

If  we  are  to  go  to  history,  to  history  let  us  go;  only 
remember  that  the  examples  are  those  of  queens  regnant, 
or  women  placed  by  their  circumstances  in  positions  of 
power,  and  that  they  afford  no  certain  indication  of 
what  women  would  be  when  they  had  climbed  to  power, 
as  demagogues  after  passing  through  the  party  mill. 

In  England,  women  who  have  wielded  power  legally 
or  practically  have  been  Matilda,  the  claimant  of  the 
crown  against  Stephen,  about  whom  we  know  little,  but 
who  seems  to  have  injured  her  party  by  her  arrogance; 
Eleanor,  the  jealous  and  intriguing  Queen  of  Henry  II, 
who  secured  the  succession  of  her  favorite  John,  and 
whose  record  is  not  fair;  Isabella,  the  paramour  of 
Mortimer,  and  with  him  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Edward 
II;  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Henry  VI,  whose  violence 
and  favoritism  helped  to  bring  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses; 
Mary,  of  whom  it  need  only  be  said  that  she  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  bad  woman,  but  misled  by  influences  to 
which  her  sex  is  specially  exposed;  Elizabeth,  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  by  her  feminine  violence  had,  like  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  no  small  share  in  plunging  the  country  into 
civil  war;  and  Queen  Anne,  who,  under  personal  influ¬ 
ences  and  at  the  instigtaion  of  a  favorite  waiting-woman 
upset  a  great  ministry  and  deprived  the  country  of  the 
fruits  of  a  long  war,  while,  had  she  lived  longer,  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  her  family  would  have  probably  led  to  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  Stuarts.  The  star  is  Elizabeth.  But 
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Elizabeth’s  reputation  for  anything  but  the  arts  of 
popularity  in  which  she  was  supreme  has  suffered  ter¬ 
ribly  by  the  researches  of  Motley  and  other  recent 
writers.  Her  deceitfulness,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude  to 
those  who  had  served  her  and  the  country  best,  were 
pretty  well  known,  as  were  her  vanity  and  coquetry. 
But  her  reputation  for  statesmanship  is  now  greatly 
reduced,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  country  was  saved,  not 
by  her,  but  by  itself;  from  the  Armada  it  was  saved  in 
her  despite.  Mr.  Froude,  who  set  out  as  her  fervent 
admirer,  has  in  the  end  to  say  that  her  conduct  in  the 
transaction  which  preceded  the  sailing  of  the  Armada 
“would  alone  suffice  to  disqualify  Elizabeth  from  being 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  capacity  of  female  sovereigns.” 
And  when  the  country  was  saved,  whom  did  the  queen 
select  for  the  honor?  Whom  did  she  prefer  on  this  and 
all  other  occasions  above  the  great  servants  of  the 
State?  The  good-looking,  but  worthless  Leicester, 
“infamed,”  as  Burleigh  said  he  was,  “by  the  death  of 
his  wife.”  Her  ungrateful  persecution  of  the  Puritans  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  reign  sowed  the  wind  from  which 
her  unhappy  successors  reaped  the  whirlwind.  She  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  crowning  figure  of  an  heroic 
age,  and  her  sex  threw  about  her  a  romantic  halo,  the 
brightness  of  which  was  enhanced  by  the  calamities, 
partly  her  bequest,  which  ensued. 

In  France  the  more  receDt  list  is  Catherine  de  Medici, 
whose  name  suffices;  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  in  the 
able  hands  of  Mazarin;  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  to 
whose  female  piety  France  owed  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  while  to  her  tenderness  for  the  Catholic 
Stuarts  it  owed  a  great  war:  Madame  de  Pompadour 
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whose  name  again  suffices;  Marie  Antoinette  who, 
besides  helping  to  dismiss  Turgot  and  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  French  finances  by  plunging  France  into  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution,  did  so  much  to  bring  on  the 
crash  of  the  French  Revolution  that  her  misdeeds  were 
scarcely  washed  out  by  her  tears.  The  story  is  closed 
by  the  influence,  partly  religious,  partly  dynastic  and 
domestic,  which,  Frenchmen  say,  made  the  Franco- 
German  war  and  finished  the  work  by  interfering  with 
its  conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  dynasty  and  deterring 
the  Emperor  and  his  army  from  falling  back  on  Paris. 

Isabella  of  Castile  graced  her  crown  and  formed  a 
noble  queen  of  chivalry  in  the  war  against  the  Moors. 
As  a  ruler,  she  had  Ferdinand  at  her  side.  That  it  was 
to  her  feminine  instinct  that  the  genius  of  Columbus 
was  revealed,  recent  researches  have  made  less  certain 
than  it  is  that  her  piety  established  the  Inquisition  in 
Castile,  and  that  great  numbers  of  persons  were  burned 
by  it  in  her  reign. 

Monuments  of  female  influence  over  government  more 
certainly  beneficient  were  the  crosses  of  Edward  I 
erected  in  memory  of  the  Queen  who  seems  to  have 
softened  his  sternness  with  her  love,  while  she  displayed 
the  beauty  of  affection  on  the  throne.  England  also 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  by 
whose  unambitious  support  Walpole,  the  best  statesman 
of  an  unheroic  time,  was  kept  in  power.  Nothing  need 
be  said  about  queens  nominally  regnant  who  have 
reigned  but  not  governed,  and  whose  influence  has  been 
happily  exerted  in  the  social  sphere  which  all  admit  to 
be  the  realm  of  woman. 

Mill  has  also  stated  that  Begums  have  shone  as  rulers 
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in  India.  He  was  in  the  India  House  and  his  authority 
is  good,  though  he  does  not  give  the  names.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  a  woman  brought  up  in  a  Zenana  should  be 
a  great  ruler,  but  she  might  be  better  than  a  hog  or  a 
tiger.  Not  all  Begums  have  escaped  the  common  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Durbar.  We  have  one,  styled  a  heroine, 
making  away  successively  with  her  father-in-law,  her 
husband,  and  her  son,  because  they  stood  in  her  way, 
enrolling  cut-throats,  and  practising  corruption  as  freely 
as  any  male.  The  difference  can  hardly  be  such  as  to 
give  us  much  assurance  of  safety  in  revolutionizing 
the  relations  between  the  sexes.  Goldwin  Smith 

Les  Intrigantes  ^  ^ 

WHEN,  in  1660,  Mazarin’s  policy,  triumphant  on 
every  side,  had  added  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  that  of  Westphalia,  the  honour  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  protracted  conference  held  at  the  Isle  of  Pheasants 
was  reserved  for  the  chief  Ministers  of  the  two  Crowns  — 
the  Cardinal  and  Don  Louis  de  Haro.  The  latter  con¬ 
gratulated  his  brother  premier  on  the  well-earned  repose 
he  was  about  to  enjoy,  after  such  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle.  The  Cardinal  replied  that  he  could  not 
promise  himself  any  repose  in  France,  for  there,  he  said, 
the  female  politicians  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
male;  and  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  torments  he 
had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  certain  political  women  of 
the  Fronde  —  notably  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  the 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  and  the  Princess  Palatine,  each 
of  whom,  he  asserted,  was  capable  of  upsetting  three 
kingdoms.  .  .  . 
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In  French  memoirs,  politics  and  scandal,  the  jokes  of 
the  salons  and  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  together,  and  reveal  a  political  system  in  which 
the  authority  exercised  under  free  institutions  by  men 
had  been  transferred  to  the  art,  the  tact,  and  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  female  sex.  We  therein  see  how  much 
women  have  done  by  those  subtle  agencies.  If  France 
was  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams,  it  was  the  life 
of  the  salons  which  brought  these  epigrams  to  perfection; 
and  the  salons  thus  constituted  a  sort  of  social  parlia¬ 
ment,  which,  though  unable  to  stop  the  supplies  or 
withhold  the  Mutiny  Act,  still  possessed  a  formidable 
weapon  of  offense  in  the  power  of  making  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ridiculous.  Such  was  the  difference  existiug  be¬ 
tween  two  quite  distinct  modes  of  government;  between 
Parliamentary  government  and  closet  government; 
between  the  mace  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
fan  of  the  Duchess  de  Longueville.  England,  as  we 
need  hardly  say,  has  never  had  a  government  of  this 
description.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  which  she 
has  ever  seen  was  under  the  sway  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and,  accordingly,  the  nearest  approach  to  French  me¬ 
moirs  which  our  literature  possesses  is  in  the  volumes 
of  Pepys  and  Hamilton.  To  the  almost  universal 
exemption  of  Englishwomen  from  taking  an  overt  part 
in  political  affairs  a  striking  exception  must  be  made  in 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  is  the  strongest 
example,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world  —  certainly 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  —  of  the  abuse  of 
female  favoritism,  and  the  most  flagrant  instance  of 
household  familiarity  on  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Sarah  Jennings,  the  political  heroine  of  her  age,  and 
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Viceroy,  as  she  was  called,  in  England,  had,  however, 
for  contemporaries  two  other  remarkable  women,  who 
touched  the  springs  of  political  machinery  quite  as 
powerfully  as  —  if  not  more  powerfully  than,  save  her¬ 
self,  any  to  be  found  in  the  limits  of  Europe  —  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  In  the 
respective  careers  of  that  formidable  trio  of  female 
politicians  may  be  traced  the  important,  the  over¬ 
whelming  influence  which  female  Ministers,  under  the 
title  of  Court  ladies,  had  obtained  over  the  destinies  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  At  that  momentous 
period  — -  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
—  the  memoirs  of  a  bed-chamber  lady  constitute  the 
history  of  Europe.  The  bed-chamber  woman  soon 
became  the  pivot  of  the  political  world.  The  influence 
of  Mrs.  Masham  first  endangered  and  finally  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Sutherland  Menzies 

A  Legitimate  Field 

IT  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  desire  to  reduce  women 
to  the  condition  of  a  humiliating  inaction.  Far 
from  it.  In  the  position  we  would  place  them  they 
could  never  feel,  think,  or  act  with  greater  interest  and 
vivacity.  Whilst  it  is  desirable  that  every  kind  of 
artifice  or  intrigue  should  be  interdicted  from  the  interior 
of  their  domesticity,  it  is  quite  permissible  for  them  to 
watch  attentively  important  matters  that  may  be  occur¬ 
ring  in  public  life.  To  that  function  they  may  bring  their 
care  and  their  solicitude,  in  order  to  follow  and  second 
continually  the  companion  of  their  existence.  “Les 
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hommes  meme,”  says  Fenelon.  “qui  ont  toute  1’au- 
torite  en  public,  me  peuvent  par  leurs  deliberations 
etablir  aucun  bien  effectif,  si  les  femmes  ne  leur  aident 
a  l’executer.”  Such  was  the  legitimate  influence  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  Ladies  Holland,  Palmers¬ 
ton,  and  Beaconsfield,  in  our  day.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  late  lamented  Viscountess  Beaconsfield  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  every  great  movement  in  which  her 
illustrious  husband  was  engaged.  Such,  too,  was  the 
case  with  Lady  Palmerston,  in  reference  to  the  great 
statesman  whose  name  she  bore.  The  influence  of 
women  in  the  politics  of  recent  days  is  something  peculiar 
and  new.  Our  time  has  seen  many  women  whose  share 
in  the  politics  of  men  was  frank,  unconcealed,  and  legiti¬ 
mate,  while  yet  it  never  pretended  or  sought  to  be 
anything  more  than  an  influence  —  never  attempted 
to  be  a  ruling  spirit.  Sutherland  Menzies 

The  Insurrection  of  Women 

A  THOUGHT,  or  dim  raw-material  of  a  thought, 
was  fermenting  all  night,  universally  in  the 
female  head,  and  might  explode.  In  squalid  garret, 
on  Monday  morning,  Maternity  awakes,  to  hear  chil¬ 
dren  weeping  for  bread.  Maternity  must  forth  to  the 
streets,  to  the  herb-markets  and  Baker’s  queues;  meets 
there  with  hunger-stricken  Maternity,  sympathetic, 
exasperative.  O  we  unhappy  women!  But,  instead  of 
Baker’s  queues,  why  not  to  Aristocrats’  palaces,  the 
root  of  the  matter?  A  lions !  Let  us  assemble.  To  the 
H6tel-de-Ville;  to  Versailles;  to  the  Lanterne! 

In  one  of  the  Guardhouses  of  the  Quartier  Saint- 
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Eustache  “a  young  woman”  seizes  a  drum,  —  for  how 
shall  National  Guards  give  fire  on  women,  on  a  young 
woman?  The  young  woman  seizes  the  drum ;  sets  forth, 
beating  it,  “uttering  cries  relative  to  the  dearth  of 
grains.”  Descend,  O  mothers;  descend  ye  Judiths,  to 
food  and  revenge!  —  All  women  gather  and  go;  crowds 
storm  all  stairs,  force  out  all  women:  The  female  In¬ 
surrectionary  Force,  according  to  Camille,  resembles  the 
English  Naval  one;  there  is  a  universal  “Press  of 
women.”  Robust  Dames  of  the  Halle,  slim  Mantua- 
makers,  assiduous,  risen  with  the  dawn;  ancient  Vir¬ 
ginity  tripping  to  matins;  the  Housemaid,  with  early 
broom;  all  must  go.  Rouse  ye,  O  Women;  the  laggard 
men  will  not  act;  they  say,  “We  ourselves  may  act! ” 

And  so,  like  snowbreak  from  the  mountains,  for  every 
staircase  is  a  melted  brook,  it  storms;  tumultuous,  wild- 
shrilling,  towards  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Tumultuous;  with 
or  without  drum-music:  for  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine 
also  has  tucked-up  its  gown;  and  with  besom  staves, 
fire-irons,  and  even  rusty  pistols  (void  of  ammunition) 
is  flowing  on.  Sound  of  it  flies,  with  a  velocity  of  sound, 
to  the  utmost  Barriers.  By  seven  o’clock,  on  this  raw 
October  morning,  fifth  of  the  month,  the  Town-hall  will 
see  wonders.  Nay,  as  chance  would  have  it,  a  male 
party  are  already  there;  clustering  tumultuously  round 
some  National  Patrol,  and  a  Baker  who  has  been  seized 
with  short  weights.  They  are  there;  and  have  even 
lowered  the  rope  of  the  Lanterne.  So  that  the  official 
persons  have  to  smuggle  forth  the  short-weighing  Baker 
by  back-doors,  and  even  send  “to  all  the  Districts”  for 
more  force. 

Grand  it  was,  says  Camille,  to  see  so  many  Judiths, 
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from  eight  to  ten  thousand  of  them  in  all,  rushing  out 
to  search  into  the  root  of  the  matter!  Not  unfrightful  it 
must  have  been;  ludicro-terrific,  and  most  unmanage¬ 
able.  At  such  hour  the  over-watched  Three  Hundred 
are  not  yet  stirring;  none  but  some  Clerks,  a  company  of 
National  Guards;  and  M.  de  Gouvion,  the  Major-general. 
Gouvion  has  fought  in  America  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  heart,  but  deficient  in 
head.  He  is,  for  the  moment,  in  his  back  apartment; 
assuaging  Usher  Maillard  the  Bastille-seargeant,  who  has 
come,  as  too  many  do,  with  “representations.”  The 
assuagement  is  still  incomplete,  when  our  Judiths 
arrive. 

The  National  Guards  form  on  the  outer  stairs,  with 
levelled  bayonets;  the  ten  thousand  Judiths  press  up, 
resistless,  with  obtestations,  with  outspread  hands,  — 
merely  to  speak  to  the  Mayor.  The  rear  forces  them; 
nay  from  male  hands  in  the  rear,  stones  already  fly;  the 
National  Guard  must  do  one  of  two  things;  sweep 
the  Place  de  Greve  with  cannon  or  else  open  to  right 
and  left.  They  open;  the  living  deluge  rushes  in. 
Through  all  rooms  and  cabinets,  upwards  to  the  top¬ 
most  belfry;  ravenous;  seeking  arms,  seeking  Mayors, 
seeking  justice;  — while,  again,  the  better-dressed  speak 
kindly  to  the  Clerks;  point  out  the  misery  of  these 
poor  women,  also  their  ailments,  some  even  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  sort. 

Poor  M.  de  Gouvion  is  shiftless  in  this  extremity;  —  a 
man  shiftless,  perturbed;  who  will  one  day  commit 
suicide.  How  happy  for  him  that  Usher  Maillard,  the 
shifty  was  there,  at  the  moment,  though  making  repre¬ 
sentations!  Fly  back,  thou  shifty  Maillard:  seek  the 
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Bastille  Company;  and  O  return  fast  with  it;  above  all, 
with  thy  own  shifty  head!  For,  behold,  the  Judiths  can 
find  no  Mayor  or  Municipal;  scarcely,  in  the  topmost 
belfry,  can  they  find  poor  Abbe  Lefevre  the  Powder- 
distributor.  Him,  for  want  of  a  better,  they  suspend 
there:  in  the  pale  morning  light;  over  the  top  of  all 
Paris,  which  swims  in  one’s  failing  eyes:  —  a  horrible 
end?  Nay,  the  rope  broke,  as  French  ropes  often  did; 
or  else  an  Amazon  cut  it.  Abbe  Lefevre  falls,  some 
twenty  feet,  rattling  among  the  leads;  and  lives  long 
years  after,  though  always  with  “a  tremblement  in  the 
limbs.” 

And  now  doors  fly  under  hatchets;  the  Judiths  have 
broken  the  Armory;  have  seized  guns  and  cannons,  three 
money-bags;  paper  heaps;  torches  flare:  in  a  few  minutes, 
our  brave  Hotel-de-Ville,  which  dates  from  the  Fourth 
Henry,  will,  with  all  that  it  holds,  be  in  flames! 

In  flames  truly  —  were  it  not  that  usher  Maillard, 
swift  of  foot,  shifty  of  head,  has  returned! 

Maillard,  of  his  own  motion,  —  for  Gouvion  or  the 
rest  would  not  even  sanction  him,  —  snatches  a  drum; 
descends  the  porch-stairs,  ran-tan,  beating  sharp,  with 
loud  rolls,  his  Rogues’-march :  To  Versailles!  Allons; 
a  Versailles!  As  men  beat  on  kettle  or  warming-pan, 
when  angry  she-bees,  or,  say,  flying  desperate  wasps,  are 
to  be  hived;  and  the  desperate  insects  hear  it,  and  clus¬ 
ter  round  it,  —  simply  as  round  guidance,  where  there 
was  none;  so  now  these  Menads  round  shifty  Maillard, 
Riding-Usher  of  the  Chatelot.  The  axe  pauses  uplifted; 
Abbe  Lefevre  is  half-hanged;  from  the  belfry  down¬ 
wards  all  vomits  itself.  What  rub-a-dub  is  that? 
Stanislas  Maillard,  Bastille  hero,  will  lead  us  to  Ver- 
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sailles?  Joy  to  thee,  Maillard;  blessed  art  thou 
above  Riding-Ushers!  Away,  then  away! 

The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with  seized  cart-horses: 
brown-locked  Demoiselle  Theroigne,  with  pike  and  hel¬ 
met,  sits  there  as  gunneress,  “with  haughty  eye  and 
serene  fair  countenance;”  comparable,  some  think,  to 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  even  recalling  “the  idea  of  Pallas- 
Athene.”  Maillard  (for  his  drum  still  rolls)  is,  by  heaven¬ 
rendering  acclamation,  admitted  General.  Maillard 
hastens  the  languid  march.  Maillard,  beating  rhythmic, 
with  sharp  ran-tan  all  along  the  Quais,  leads  forward 
with  difficulty  his  Menadic  host.  Such  a  host  — 
marched  not  in  silence!  The  bargeman  pauses  on  the 
River;  all  wagoners  and  coach-drivers  fly;  men  peer 
from  windows,  —  not  women,  lest  they  be  pressed. 
Sight  of  sights;  Bacchantes,  in  these  ultimate  Formalized 
Ages!  Bronze  Henry  looks  on,  from  his  Pont-Neuf; 
the  Monarchic  Louvre,  Medicean  Tuileries  see  a  day 
like  none  heretofore  seen. 

Thomas  Carlyle 

REPUBLICS  abound  in  young  civilians  who  believe 
that  the  laws  make  the  city,  that  grave  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  policy  and  modes  of  living,  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  population,  that  commerce,  education,  and 
religion,  may  be  voted  in  or  out;  and  that  any  measure, 
though  it  were  absurd,  may  be  imposed  on  a  people,  if 
only  you  can  get  sufficient  voices  to  make  it  a  law. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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The  Political  Woman  at  her  Best  ^  ^ 


[A  Portrait  of  Madame  Roland] 


O  those  of  Madame  Roland’s  liberal  aspirations,  de- 


JL  termined  on  a  constitutional  government,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  equality  of 
men,  two  political  courses  were  open  in  1789.  They 
could  unite  with  the  liberal  party  of  reform  in  a  struggle 
to  frame  a  constitution;  could  insist  while  this  was  doing 
upon  respect  for  the  National  Assembly;  could  recog¬ 
nize  the  difficulty  of  the  situation;  could  respect  the 
laws  and  be  patient;  —  or  they  could  refuse  alliance  with 
this  party  on  the  ground  that  reforms  were  no  longer  the 
need  of  France,  but  that  complete  regeneration  must  be 
demanded;  could  suspect,  and  induce  others  to  suspect, 
the  sincerity  of  all  those  who  applied  the  doctrines  less 
vigorously  than  they  did;  could  encourage  by  excuses 
or  tacit  sympathy  the  riotous  party  which  with  incredible 
fecundity  was  spreading  over  France,  explaining  its 
actions  as  the  lawful  efforts  of  the  sovereign  people  to 
get  rid  of  its  oppressors  and  to  take  possession  of  its 
own  rights. 

Madame  Roland  did  not  approve  of  the  first  party. 
It  attempted  nothing  but  reforms.  She  wanted  every 
vestige  of  the  old  regime  wiped  out.  She  suspected  it, 
hated  it.  It  had  proved  itself  unworthy  and  must  be 
abolished.  The  real  sovereign  must  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  government.  She  had  no  particular  idea  of  what 
this  government  should  be;  certainly  she  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  a  republic.  She  was  convinced,  however,  that  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  something  where  hap¬ 
piness  and  justice  and  prosperity  should  be  the  lot  of  all. 

To  obtain  this  ideal  condition  she  believed  riot  and 
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civil  war  justifiable;  indeed  she  believed  them  necessary- 
now  that  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  had  not  been  enough. 
They  were  necessary  to  keep  the  usurper  in  terror  and 
the  people  suspicious.  For  her  part,  even  if  she  were  a 
woman  and  for  that  reason  excluded  from  public  activi¬ 
ties,  she  meant  to  keep  her  friends  aroused  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  insurrection.  .  .  . 

She  saw  no  danger  in  her  doctrines.  They  moved  to 
noble  sentiments,  to  great  aspirations.  What  greater 
good?  That  they  incited  to  crimes,  too,  she  did  not 
admit.  She  was  recklessly  indifferent  to  what  is;  she 
looked  only  at  what  might  be.  Her  eyes  were  turned  to 
America,  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  and  not  to  the  facts  of  the 
struggles  of  these  countries,  only  to  the  fine  actions  of 
their  heroes,  the  rounded  phrases  of  their  orators. 

The  reasonable  girl  who  welcomed  Louis  XVI  to  the 
throne,  the  politic  woman  who  for  years  had  been  seek¬ 
ing  a  title  and  its  advantages,  and  who  had  been  willing 
to  devote  all  her  splendid  power  to  reforming  the  old 
regime,  had  become  suddenly  inexorable  in  her  demands, 
unyielding  in  her  suspicions,  fierce  in  her  thought.  She 
believed  that  one  must  “watch  and  preach  to  the  last 
sigh  or  else  not  mingle  with  the  Revolution.”  It  was 
the  revolt  of  the  idealist  against  compromises  made  in 
the  past;  resentment  for  wrongs  suffered;  the  “strike 
back”  for  the  title  not  granted,  and  for  Roland’s  talent 
and  services  unrecognized;  the  hope  of  realizing  dreams 
of  an  ideal  society. 

Nor  was  it  a  momentary  enthusiasm.  Her  convic¬ 
tion  never  wavered.  Others  as  firmly  founded  in  the 
doctrines  as  she,  and  as  eloquent  in  their  defence  of 
them,  hesitated  sometimes,  drew  back  with  apprehen- 
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sion  at  the  torrents  of  passion  and  of  demagogy  they  were 
loosening  on  France.  But  she  never  admitted  that 
anything  but  “complete  regeneration”  could  come  of 
their  teachings.  It  was  the  woman’s  nature  which, 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  enthusiasm  or  passion,  becomes 
narrow,  stern,  unbending,  —  which  can  do  but  one 
thing,  can  see  but  one  way;  that  inexplicable  feminine 
conviction  which  is  superior  to  experience,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  logic.  Ida  M.  Tarbell 

The  Woman  Politician  at  her  Worst  ^ 

IT  is  not  woman’s  virtues  that  would  be  prominent 
or  influential  in  the  political  arena;  they  would 
shun  it  by  an  invincible  repulsion;  and  the  opposite 
qualities  would  be  drawn  into  it.  The  Washington 
lobby  has  given  us  some  means  of  judging  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  woman  ‘inside  politics.’  If  politics  are 
to  be  purified  by  artfulness,  effrontery,  insensibility,  a 
pushing  self-assertion,  and  a  glib-tongue,  then  we  may 
look  for  regeneration;  for  the  typical  female  politician 
will  be  richly  endowed  with  all  these  gifts. 

Thus  accoutred  for  the  conflict,  she  may  fairly  hope 
to  have  the  better  of  her  masculine  antagonist.  A 
woman  has  the  inalienable  right  of  attacking  without 
being  attacked  in  return.  She  may  strike,  but  must 
not  be  struck  either  literally  or  figuratively.  Most 
women  refrain  from  abusing  their  privilege  of  non-com¬ 
batants;  but  there  are  those  in  whom  the  sense  of 
impunity  breeds  the  cowardly  courage  of  the  virago. 

In  reckoning  the  resources  of  the  female  politicians, 
there  is  one  which  can  by  no  means  be  left  out.  None 
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know  better  than  woman  the  potency  of  feminine  charms 
aided  by  feminine  arts.  The  woman  ‘inside  politics’ 
will  not  fail  to  make  use  of  an  influence  so  subtle  and  so 
strong  and  of  which  the  management  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  her  talents.  If  —  and  the  contingency  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  probable  —  she  is  not  gifted  with  charms  of 
her  own,  she  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  and  using 
others  of  her  sex  who  are.  If  report  is  to  be  trusted, 
Delilah  has  already  spread  her  snares  for  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Samson;  and  the  power  before  which  the  wise  fail 
and  the  mighty  fall  has  been  invoked  against  the  sages 
and  heroes  of  y the  Capitol.  When  ‘woman  is  fairly 
inside  politics’  the  sensation  press  will  reap  a  harvest 
of  scandals  more  lucrative  to  itself  than  profitable  to 
public  morals.  And  as  the  zeal  of  one  class  of  female 
reformers  has  been  and  no  doubt  will  be  largely  directed 
to  their  grievances  in  matters  of  sex,  we  shall  have 
shrill-tongued  discussion  of  subjects  which  had  far 
better  be  let  alone. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage 
do  not  look  to  political  woman  for  the  purifying  of  poli¬ 
tics,  but  to  the  votes  of  the  sex  at  large.  The  two, 
however,  cannot  be  separated.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  question  is  not  of  a  limited  and  select  female 
suffrage,  but  of  a  universal  one.  To  limit  would  be 
impossible.  It  would  seek  the  broadest  areas  and  the 
lowest  depths,  and  spread  itself  through  the  marshes 
and  malarious  pools  of  society.  Goldwin  Smith 

IF  this  prophecy  seems  over  pessimistic,  one  need  only 
consider  the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  to  which 
Mr.  Bryce,  in  “The  American  Commonwealth,”  gives 
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an  entire  chapter,  entitled,  “Why  the  Best  Men  do  not 
go  into  Politics.”  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
conscience  and  a  sense  of  civic  duty  would  produce 
different  results  among  the  best  women. 

Miss  Sumner,  after  her  investigation  of  “Equal  Suf¬ 
frage”  in  Colorado,  quotes  this  complaint  as  “made  by 
a  prominent,  well-informed  and  generally  intelligent 
Denver  man.”  “I  have  believed  in  equal  suffrage  all 
my  life,  but  Colorado  experience  has  been  disappointing. 
Women  will  always  have  great  influence  on  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  country  with  or  without  the  ballot.  Equal 
suffrage  has  brought  a  class  of  women  to  the  front  in 
political  activity  that  hurts  women’s  influence  in  all 
respects.  Perhaps  longer  experience  will  work  improve¬ 
ment.” 

The  Purification  of  Politics  -o  ^ 


OMAN’S  Suffrage  will  not  help  the  community 


V  V  politically.  It  is  urged  that  introducing  women 
by  the  ballot  into  public  life  will  purify  politics.  At 
present  the  effort  to  purify  politics  is  resisted  chiefly  by 
two  factors:  on  the  one  hand,  a  mass  of  ignorant  voters; 
and  on  the  other  hand  corrupt,  but  highly  skilled,  politi¬ 
cal  managers.  Giving  women  the  ballot  would  at  once 
add  greatly  to  the  number  of  ignorant  voters,  and  the 
mass  with  which  every  reform  movement  has  to  deal 
would  become  by  so  much  the  more  obstructive,  making 
the  situation  by  so  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  now; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  machine  politician  is  so 
adept  at  his  trade,  because  it  has  so  long  been  practised 
by  him  and  his  kind,  because  he  is  so  much  less  scrupu- 
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lous  than  women,  and  because  he  can  give  himself 
wholly  to  it  as  a  business,  that  good  women  and  intelli¬ 
gent  women  would  find  themselves  no  match  for  him  in 
the  battle  of  public  life,  and  would  be  compelled,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  either  to  adopt  his  ways  and  become  like 
him,  increasing  corruption,  or  to  surrender  to  his  efforts, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  become  his  tool.  The 
educational  process  for  women,  to  fit  them  for  the  ballot, 
would  necessarily  be  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  politi¬ 
cal  disorganization  and  corruption  which  would  only 
repeat  the  Carpet-bag  period  of  the  South,  and  repro¬ 
duce  evils  not  unlike  those  which  were  precipitated  upon 
the  country  by  giving  the  suffrage  to  the  Freedmen,  even 
though  at  the  time  that  seemed  an  absolute  necessity 
following  upon  the  Civil  War.  Henry  A.  Slims  on 

Political  Rights  without  Political  Power 

GRANT,  for  the  sake  of  argument  —  though  the 
concession  is  not  justified  by  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature  —  that  possession  of  power  invariably 
teaches  its  possessors  to  use  it  with  justice.  Still  it 
remains  the  height  of  folly  to  entrust  the  guidance  of 
the  State,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  surrounded  by 
perils  of  all  kinds,  to  unskilled  apprentices  who  have  no 
experience  in  piloting  the  commonwealth  through 
pressing  dangers.  The  most  sagacious  advocates  of 
women’s  rights  do  not  deny  that  each  sex  exhibits 
virtues  which  are  found  only  in  a  less  degree,  or,  it  may 
be,  not  at  all,  in  the  other.  We  hear  much  of  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  women’s  personal  sympathies,  of  their  capacity 
for  passionate  and  often  generous  emotion;  we  are  told 
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that  either  nature  or  training,  or  both  in  combination, 
may  lead  women  to  see  more  readily  than  men  the 
minute  details  on  which  depends  the  transaction  of 
business.  Yet  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that,  while 
women  often  perceive  more  readily  than  men  the  actual 
facts  before  them,  they  have  a  less  firm  grasp  on  princi¬ 
ples;  that  a  woman,  in  short,  compared  with  a  man  of 
equal  ability,  may  have  a  better  eye  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  around  her,  but  has  less  of  foresight.  She  has 
assuredly  also  less  of  tenacity.  .  .  . 

...  No  one  as  yet  knows  whether  our  democracy 
can  exhibit  the  unconquerable  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  once  and  again  has  saved  England  from  sub¬ 
jection  to  foreign  power.  Who  can  contemplate  without 
dread  a  state  of  things  under  which  democratic  passion, 
intensified  by  feminine  emotion,  may  deprive  the 
country  both  of  the  calmness  which  foresees  and  the 
resolution  which  repels  the  onslaught  of  foreign  enemies? 
There  is,  we  venture  to  say,  no  man,  and  no  woman 
either,  who  at  moments  of  calm  reflection  can  believe 
that,  at  a  time  of  threatened  invasion,  the  safety  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  by  the  possibility  that 
British  policy  might  be  determined  by  the  votes  and  the 
influence  of  the  fighting  suffragists.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  One  point  is  past  dispute.  Every  reason  which 
supports  the  claim  of  women  to  votes  supports  also  the 
right  of  women  to  be  consulted  on  the  question  whether 
they  shall  be  given  votes  or  not.  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  women  have  a  right  to  determine  every 
matter  which  concerns  the  interest  of  England  or  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  have  no  right  to  be  consulted 
whether  it  is  well  for  England  and  for  women  themselves 
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that  the  country  should  try  the  new  experiment  of 
woman  suffrage.  No  serious  reasoner  will  try  to  escape 
this  conclusion  by  the  idle  retort  that  a  woman  who 
does  not  desire  a  vote  need  not  use  it.  The  very  essence 
of  her  objection  is  that  a  vote  imposes  upon  her  a  duty 
which  may  be  an  intolerable  burden,  and  subjects  her 
to  the  rule  of  a  class,  namely  women,  which  she  deems 
incompetent  to  exercise  sovereign  power.  .  .  . 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  experiment,  tried  in  our 
own  times  by  the  American  democracy,  of  conferring 
full  political  rights  on  the  negroes  of  the  South.  There 
was  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  In  a  democratic 
republic,  men  argued,  no  class  could  obtain  respect  or 
secure  its  own  civil  rights  unless  it  had  its  share  in 
political  sovereignty.  This  was  the  conviction  of  most, 
though  not  of  all,  abolitionists;  it  was  shared  by  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  American  statesmen.  In  the  de¬ 
cision  finally  adopted,  generous  enthusiasm  and  phil¬ 
anthropy  played  a  far  greater  part  than  partisanship 
or  the  shallow  astuteness  of  party  managers.  The 
generous  experiment  has  turned  out  a  dubious  success, 
if  not  a  failure.  The  negro  vote  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud. 
Some  candid  observers  will  assert  that  the  state  of 
feeling  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  is  worse  than 
ever,  though  others  happily  draw  a  brighter  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  South.  No  one,  thank  Heaven, 
regrets  the  abolition  of  slavery;  but  patriotic  American 
citizens,  among  them  may  be  numbered  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  men  of  colour,  hold,  it  would  appear, 
the  opinion  that  the  wiser  course  would  have  been  to 
use  the  power  of  the  reunited  Republic,  at  the  end  of 
the  War  of  Secession,  for  securing  to  the  negroes  every 
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civil  right,  instead  of  hurrying  on  their  accession  to 
political  rights  which  have  certainly  not  given  them 
political  authority. 

Let  no  indignant  suffragist  suppose  that  we  are  so 
dull  as  to  suggest,  what  any  man  of  sense  knows  to  be 
strictly  false,  that  English  women  occupy  anything 
like  the  position  of  ignorant  and  hardly  civilized  negroes. 
The  suggestion  that  English  women  are  slaves,  patent 
as  is  its  absurdity,  comes,  if  at  all,  from  the  more  heated 
and  less  wise  advocates  of  woman  suffrage.  All  that  is 
here  contended  for  is  that  page  after  page  of  history 
exemplifies  the  futility  of  giving  to  any  class,  whether 
of  men  or  of  women,  political  rights  in  excess  of  genuine 
political  power. 

For  participation,  further,  not  in  civil  rights,  but  in 
sovereignty,  depends  on  capacity  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  defence  of  his  country  is  at 
certain  periods  the  main,  as  at  all  times  it  ought  to  be 
the  essential,  duty  of  a  British  citizen.  But  this  duty 
women  as  a  class  have  not  the  capacity  to  perform.  No 
one  dreams  of  the  formation  of  an  army  of  Amazons,  and 
were  such  a  thing  a  possibility,  it  would  be  a  step  back 
towards  barbarism.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  defence  of 
the  country  against  foreign  enemies  that  women  are, 
by  nature,  incapable  of  taking  part;  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  at  home. 
Law  is  a  command ;  its  sanctions  are  ineffective  without 
force  to  apply  them;  and  women  are  unable  to  share 
in  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the  laws,  which,  if  they 
had  the  vote,  they  would  share  in  making.  It  is  no 
argument,  in  this  connexion,  to  say  that  many  men  are 
incapable,  from  age  or  weakness,  of  defending  the 
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state,  but  enjoy  the  franchise  all  the  same.  The  aged 
have  taken,  or  been  able  to  take,  their  share  of  public 
duties;  the  weaklings  are  exceptions.  Of  women  the 
reverse  is  true.  No  one  dreams  that  they  ought  to  be 
constables,  officers  of  police,  governors  of  gaols,  or  coast¬ 
guards.  No  woman  is  bound,  as  is  a  man,  to  attend 
the  Justices  in  suppressing  a  riot  upon  pain  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.  All  this  is  no  absolute  ground  for 
excluding  women  from  a  share  in  sovereign  power,  but 
it  does  afford  a  ground  which  is  not  palpably  unjust  for 
their  exclusion  from  political  authority. 

Distinctions  of  rights  founded  upon  sex  have  often 
given  rise  to  injustice,  but  they  have  this  in  their  favour; 
they  rest  upon  a  difference  not  created  by  social  con¬ 
ventions  or  by  human  prejudice  and  selfishness,  or  by 
accidental  circumstances,  (such  as  riches  and  poverty) 
which  split  society  into  classes,  but  upon  the  nature  of 
things.  This  difference  is  as  far-reaching  as  it  is  natural 
and  immutable.  It  is  one  which,  just  because  it  is 
permanent  and  unchangeable,  every  honest  thinker 
must  take  into  account.  That  men  are  men  and  women 
are  women  is  an  obvious  truism;  yet  it  contains  an 
undeniable  truth  which,  like  some  other  unwelcome 
facts,  rhetoric,  even  when,  as  with  Mill,  it  masquerades 
as  strict  reasoning,  cannot  conceal.  This  is  a  matter 
worth  insisting  upon,  for  there  is  nothing  which  hinders 
the  calm  discussion  of  a  political  problem  requiring  for 
its  solution  something  like  judicial  serenity,  so  much  as 
the  difficulty,  inseparable  from  all  discussions  involving 
reference  to  sex,  of  putting  plain  facts  into  plain  language. 
The  comparative  weakness  of  women  inevitably  means 
loss  of  power.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  not  only 
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are  women  physically,  and  probably  mentally,  weaker 
than  men  but  they  are  inevitably,  as  a  class,  burdened 
with  duties  of  the  utmost  national  importance,  and  of 
an  absorbing  and  exhausting  nature,  from  which  men 
are  free.  In  any  case,  the  close  connexion  between 
government  and  force  tells  against  the  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  women  to  the  possession  of  as  much  political 
authority  as  is  conceded  to  men. 


Albert  Venn  Dicey 


An  Experimental  Detail 


HROUGH  a  long  series  of  progressive  steps, 


A  government  has  improved  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  status  of  women.  As  teachers  in  the 
schools,  they  now  constitute  the  most  important  body 
of  public  servants  in  the  employment  of  the  state.  In 
many  of  the  states  they  are  entitled  to  vote  in  school 
elections,  in  other  states  in  municipal  elections,  and 
in  a  few  states  they  have  obtained  the  full  political 
franchise. 

The  underlying  object  has  been  to  secure  a  high  con¬ 
dition  of  democratic  society.  Women,  as  well  as  men, 
must  be  enlightened  and  capable  of  a  part  in  organized 
social  life.  Government  expects  them,  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school,  to  supply  the  most  important  part  of  the 
training  of  its  future  citizens.  And  as  I  have  said  again 
and  again,  the  chief  business  of  constructive  politics  is 
to  make  sure  of  the  future  through  the  training  of  the 
young  and  the  transmission  of  ideals.  The  enlightened 
modern  government,  therefore,  spares  no  effort  to  fit 
its  women  for  their  paramount  duty  in  this  regard. 
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It  becomes  a  question  of  experimental  detail,  whether 
women  assist  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  mechanical  tasks 
of  government,  or  whether  they  leave  the  business  of 
voting  and  office-holding  to  men.  Social  organization 
becomes  ever  more  intricate  as  civilization  advances. 
There  are  many  forms  of  activity,  some  of  them  com¬ 
paratively  new,  in  which  women  can  advantageously 
occupy  their  increasing  margin  of  leisure  and  freedom. 
Thus  far,  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  view  that  there 
is  social  and  political  advantage  in  leaving  to  men  the 
more  formal  errands  and  functions  of  politics,  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  reserve  to  women  a 
greater  freedom  for  those  even  more  important  domestic 
and  social  activities  that  are  at  present  regarded  as 
their  necessary  sphere. 

In  a  community  where  the  forces  of  public  opinion 
are  working  in  a  somewhat  ideal  way,  the  voters  on 
election  day  can  —  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  speaking 
in  average  terms  —  merely  register  the  social  will. 
Going  to  the  polls  under  such  circumstances  constitutes 
a  family  errand.  In  a  normal  society  based  upon 
freedom  and  intelligence,  the  most  convenient  and 
effective  machinery  of  government  becomes  simply  a 
matter  of  experiment.  Unquestionably,  it  is  the  object 
of  government  to  develop  the  social  and  public  capacity 
of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  and  when  all  adults  are  so 
trained  as  to  be  fit  for  the  suffrage  and  for  eligibility 
to  office,  it  will  come  to  be  a  less  rather  than  a  more 
important  question  precisely  how  the  electorate  is 
made  up.  Albert  Shaw 

[Copyright,  1907,  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.] 
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The  Final  Weakness  of  the  Woman  in  Politics 


SUFFRAGISTS  mention  as  a  final  indignity  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  negro.  Their  pro¬ 
test  only  serves  to  suggest  another  forcible  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  law  and  the  enforcement  of  law  may  be 
different  things.  The  suffrage  is  not  extended  to  the 
negro.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  voted  that 
it  should  be  so  extended;  and  while  the  Government 
stood  behind  his  vote  with  its  military  power,  the  negro 
voted.  But  no  one  pretends  that  he  has  done  so,  to 
any  practical  extent,  since  that  time.  Unarmed,  the 
negro  finds  that  he  cannot  enforce  his  own  vote  against 
the  will  of  white  men  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  “all- 
pervading  influence  of  just  and  equal  laws”  cannot 
enforce  it  for  him.  Would  the  women  be  any  better 
off,  if  the  men  chose  that  they  should  not  exercise  the 
vote?  Who  would  enforce  it? 

Helen  Kendrick  Johnson 

[Copyright,  i8g7,  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.] 


Susceptibility  to  Party  Influences  ^  ^ 


MR.  JAMES  BRYCE,  touching  on  the  evils  incident 
to  party  organization,  remarks  that  the  three 
kinds  of  influence  which  a  party  may  employ  to  attract 
and  hold  voters  are:  the  sordid  inducement  of  pay  or 
place;  social  pressure  from  employer  or  customer  or 
some  one  able  to  appeal  to  a  prevalent  snobbishness; 
and  the  appeal  to  intelligence  and  conscience  by  reason 
of  speeches  and  literature. 

Upon  this  basis  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  woman 
is  perhaps  less  likely  than  man  to  be  swayed  by  bribery, 
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her  less  stable  economic  position  renders  her  more  open 
than  man  to  social  pressure,  while  her  defective  informa¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  training  in  political  reasoning  leave  her, 
for  the  present  at  least,  distinctly  less  able  than  man  to 
resist  the  third  form  of  influence  if  need  be. 

Add  to  this  woman’s  recognized  capacity  for  blind 
loyalty  and  it  would  seem  that  until  a  sense  of  public 
honor  controls  the  evils  which  flow  from  organized 
partisan  activity,  her  presence  in  politics  will  make  for 
evil  rather  than  good.  J.  C.  Dier 

The  Political  Rights  of  Women  in  the  United 
States  ^ 

IN  1869  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming 
conferred  the  suffrage  on  women  for  all  purposes, 
and  when  the  Territory  received  statehood  in  1890  this 
provision  was  retained.  Since  then  a  like  privilege  has 
been  given  to  women  in  Colorado  and  Idaho  by  amend¬ 
ments  to  their  Constitutions,  and  in  Utah  by  the  first 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1895.  In  Colorado  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  (in  1893)  carried  by  the  “Populist”  party, 
then  for  a  brief  space  dominant.  In  several  states, 
including  South  Dakota  and  Oregon,  it  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  popular  vote,  but  rejected  by  large  majorities, 
nor  does  it  appear  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  three 
newest  States.  In  Washington  Territory  the  law  which 
conferred  it  in  1883  was  declared  invalid  by  the  courts 
in  1887,  because  its  nature  had  not  been  properly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  title,  was  re-enacted  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  and  was  in  1888  again  declared  invalid  by  the 
U.  S.  Territorial  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  of 
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Congress  organizing  the  Territorial  legislature  did  not 
empower  it  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women.  In  enact¬ 
ing  their  State  Constitution  (1889)  the  people  of  Wash¬ 
ington  pronounced  against  female  suffrage  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one;  and  a  good  authority  declared  to  me  that 
“few  women  took  advantage  of  the  privilege  and  most 
of  them  were  greatly  relieved  that  the  responsibility  was 
removed.”  But  in  1910  it  was  carried  on  an  initiative 
vote  with  little  discussion,  the  people  (it  is  stated) 
hardly  understanding  what  they  were  doing,  because  a 
large  number  of  questions  were  submitted  to  popular  vote 
at  the  same  time  and  this  question  was  described  on  the 
ballot  paper  in  a  way  which  did  not  indicate  the  real  issue. 

In  twenty-two  States  besides  the  five  which  give  full 
suffrage  women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  of 
school  officers,  or  on  some  question  connected  with 
schools;  and  in  several  other  States  (nine  at  least),  as 
well  as  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  twenty-two,  they  may 
be  chosen  to  fill  school  offices,  such  as  that  of  school 
visitor,  or  superintendent,  or  member  of  a  school  com¬ 
mittee.  They  also  enjoy  “school  suffrage”  sporadically 
in  a  few  cities. 

In  several  States  they  have  the  right  of  voting  upon 
questions  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  tax-payers  as 
such.  This  includes  the  question  of  granting  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  A  bill  to  confer  the  same 
right  was  lost  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1888 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote  Only. 

In  Kansas  in  1886  and  in  Michigan  in  1893  women 
received  the  suffrage  in  all  municipal  elections.  In 
Michigan,  however,  the  law  was  subsequently  held 
unconstitutional. 
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In  those  States  where  women  possess  the  school 
suffrage  it  is  reported  that  few  vote;  and  this  is  ascribed 
partly  to  indifference,  partly  to  the  difficulty  which 
women  of  the  humbler  class  experience  in  leaving  their 
homes  to  go  to  the  poll.  In  Massachusetts  the  number 
of  women  going  to  the  poll  declined  rapidly  after  the  first 
few  years.  But  there  have  been  cases  there,  and  also 
in  Kansas  at  municipal  elections,  in  which  a  heavy  vote 
was  cast  by  the  female  voters. 

In  Wyoming  (while  it  was  still  a  Territory)  women 
served  as  jurors  for  some  months  till  the  judges  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so,  and 
in  Washington  (while  a  Territory)  they  served  from  1884 
to  1887,  when  the  legislature,  in  regranting  the  right  of 
voting,  omitted  to  grant  the  duty  or  privilege  of  jury 
service.  Those  whose  opinions  I  have  enquired  inform 
me  that  the  presence  of  women  on  juries  was  deemed  a 
grave  evil,  and  that  in  prosecutions  for  gambling  or  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  a  defendant  had  no  chance  before 
them.  It  is  also  stated  that  comparatively  few  went 
to  the  poll.  In  Wyoming,  however,  the  women  on 
juries  are  stated  to  have  been  more  severe  than  men. 

As  respects  the  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  the  evidence  I 
have  collected  privately  is  conflicting.  One  of  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities  wrote  to  me  as  follows:  — 

“After  the  first  excitement  is  over,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  respectable  women  out  to  vote  except  every  two  or 
three  years  on  some  purely  emotional  question  like 
Prohibition  or  other  temperance  legislation.  The  effect 
on  family  life  seems  to  be  nil;  certainly  not  bad.” 
Another  highly  competent  witness  wrote:  “There  are 
no  large  towns.  In  the  larger  places  most  of  the  women, 
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who  are  chiefly  married,  vote;  in  the  smaller  and  more 
rural  places  the  women  take  little  interest  in  it,  as 
indeed  the  men  do.  As  a  rule,  women  are  in  favor  of 
temperance  and  good  schools,  and  so  far  as  they  have 
been  able  to  cast  their  influence,  it  has  been  on  the  right 
side  in  those  questions.  Woman  suffrage  so  far  seems 
to  work  well,  but  the  field  of  its  operations  is  one  present¬ 
ing  singular  immunity  from  the  evils  which  elsewhere 
might  attach  to  it,  the  population  being  sparse  and 
women  in  the  minority.”  James  Bryce 


The  Ballot  as  a  Symbol 


'HE  women  whose  profound,  though  often  un- 


JL  spoken,  reluctance  to  the  proposed  addition  to 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  I  am  endeavoring  to 
interpret,  do  not  regard  the  question  as  mainly  referring 
to  the  value,  or  the  best  distribution,  of  a  particular  bit 
of  political  machinery,  but  as  involving  that  of  the  right 
and  fair  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes.  We  regard 
the  suffrage  not  as  conferring  a  necessarily  advantageous 
position,  but  rather  as  the  symbol,  and  to  some  extent 
the  instrument,  of  a  public  participation  in  political 
functions;  not  as  a  prize  to  be  coveted,  but  as  the  token 
of  a  task  which  should  not  be  indiscriminately  imposed 
—  a  task  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken,  or  discharged 
without  encountering  both  toil  and  opposition.  We 
think  that  justice  and  fairness  consist,  not  in  ignoring 
actual  difference,  but  in  so  adjusting  necessary  burdens 
with  due  regard  to  the  lines  of  irremovable  difference  as 
to  secure  the  most  even  distribution  of  pressure.  We 
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believe  that  the  fact  that  Nature  has  irrevocably  im¬ 
posed  certain  burdens  on  our  sex  constitute  a  claim,  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  that  we  should  be  relieved  from  some 
part  of  those  functions  which  men  are  competent  to 
share  with  us. 

That  we  have  hitherto  been  exempt  from  political  and 
electoral  duties  is,  we  believe,  the  natural  result  of  the 
universal  and  partly  instinctive  recognition  of  this  piece 
of  elementary  justice.  It  cannot  be  in  fairness  attributed 
to  any  doubt  of  our  “worthiness”  to  take  a  part  in 
national  duties  and  responsibilities.  Rather  it  is  owing 
to  the  belief,  unquestioned  till  yesterday,  that  other 
methods  of  sharing  such  duties  were  more  worthy  of 
our  already  burdened  strength.  It  has  hitherto  been 
felt  that  woman’s  time  and  woman’s  best  energies  were 
not  only  fitly  occupied,  but  more  economically  bestowed, 
in  discharging  those  duties  which  she  alone  is  capable  of 
undertaking.  And  who  can  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  whole  nation  of  the  right  and  unhindered  perform¬ 
ances  of  those  duties?  Caroline  E.  Stephen 

Votes  for  Women 

GREAT  as  is  the  revolution  in  the  Constitution 
demanded  to-day  by  some  women,  it  is  but  an 
incident  in  a  social  problem  far  vaster  and  more  deep. 
Those  who  advocate  Votes  for  Women  are  wont  to 
treat  it  as  a  simple  electoral  reform.  ...  It  is  a  very 
different  thing.  It  cuts  down  to  the  roots  of  our 
family  life  —  our  social  life.  .  .  . 

Extension  of  the  franchise  of  any  kind  within  the  same 
sex  concerns  politics  only:  it  does  not  disintegrate 
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families;  it  may  benefit  or  embarrass  the  State;  it  does 
not  plant  anarchy  in  the  Home.  No  thoughtful  man 
or  woman  denies  that  the  cry  of  “Votes  for  Women” 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  entire  consensus  of  the 
domestic,  social,  and  spiritual  existence  of  Woman  as  a 
sex  distinct  from  man.  Education,  manners,  social 
philosophy,  religion,  are  all  essentially  involved  in  the 
change.  It  is  no  mere  affair  of  Constituencies  and  House 
of  Commons.  It  affects  life  on  a  thousand  sides. 

It  is  not  easy  to  disengage  one’s  mind  from  the  preju¬ 
dice  cast  on  the  cry  by  the  senseless  freaks  of  certain 
female  larrikins  of  late.  But  even  rowdyism  of  so  silly 
and  suicidal  a  kind  cannot  be  altogether  neglected  in  a 
survey  of  the  situation,  and  that  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
The  able  and  distinguished  women  who  have  long  urged 
this  claim  as  a  right  have  not  succeeded  in  checking 
these  follies,  even  if  they  have  seriously  tried  to  check 
them;  and  their  critics  say  that  they  looked  on,  not 
with  “sombre  acquiescence,”  as  a  famous  revolutionist 
is  said  to  have  looked  on  at  massacres,  but  with  rather 
an  air  of  amused  encouragement.  In  the  result,  the 
cause  as  a  whole  suffered  from  outrages  which  were  as 
embarrassing  to  its  supporters  as  they  were  blackguardly 
in  form. 

A  second  point  —  and  one  of  much  more  importance  — 
is  this.  These  vicious  attacks  upon  friends,  the  inde¬ 
cency,  the  brutalities,  the  tricks,  the  lying,  the  unmanly 
and  unwomanly  devices  of  these  displays,  testify  to  a 
certain  inherent  unfitness  of  women  to  exercise  political 
power.  Nothing  can  justify  girls  who  behave  in  public 
places  like  the  street  arabs  of  a  fighting  gang  in  the 
East  Efid.  Nor  could  any  political  object  excuse  women 
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who,  on  system,  resort  to  personal  insolence,  mendacity, 
and  physical  assaults  on  doorkeepers  and  policemen. 
This  is  no  casual  accident  of  a  moment  of  irritation. 
What  we  have  seen  has  gone  on  for  years.  It  has  been 
maintained  by  rich  and  strong  associations.  It  has 
been  organised  by  the  known  leaders  of  “Women’s 
Rights.”  And  under  it  we  have  seen  gangs  of  hired 
girls  behaving  in  public  places,  and  towards  the  agents 
of  public  order,  with  the  savagery  of  low  viragoes.  And 
many  of  the  Women  partisans  think  these  orgies  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  Cause. 

What  such  extravagances  prove  is  this  —  that  under 
strong  political  inducements  women,  as  a  sex,  lose  their 
heads,  their  power  of  judgment,  and  their  self-control. 
The  immediate  aim  blinds  them  to  all  countervailing 
reasons,  to  all  fairness,  and  consideration  for  other 
claims.  As  some  criminals  are  said  to  “see  red”  and 
go  for  their  enemy,  some  women,  when  stung  with  a 
political  idea,  however  little  urgent,  practical,  or  imme¬ 
diate  it  may  be,  “see  red,”  and  go  blindly  for  that  one 
aim  by  any  means  and  in  spite  of  any  objection  offered 
by  friend  or  foe.  They  fling  aside  modesty,  the  habits  of 
their  sex,  regard  for  justice,  and  common  honesty.  As 
to  truth,  honor,  decency,  men’s  respect  for  women  — 
these  weigh  nothing  against  the  “Cry.” 

It  is  the  incurable  incapacity  of  the  average  female 
mind  to  strike  a  fair  and  quiet  balance  of  advantages 
and  dangers,  of  which  the  recent  movement  has  given 
us  signal  examples.  Men  have  now  seen  women  in 
political  action.  And  they  will  not  trust  them. 

Frederic  Harrison 
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POLITICAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
FAMILY 


The  Vital  Instinct 
The  Basis  of  Civilization 
The  Chief  Product  of  Life  —  More  Life 
The  Influence  of  Primitive  Religion  on  the 
Position  of  Woman  in  the  Family 
The  Family  and  The  State 
The  Family  the  Social  Unit 
The  Drift  of  Modern  Life 
The  Disintegration  of  the  Family 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  The  Subjection  of  Women 
The  Element  of  First  Importance 


The  family  as  the  social  unit  is  that  for  which  the  State 
exists,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  very  many  of  the 
conditions  which  depress  the  modern  observer  take  their  rise 
in  the  tendency  toward  the  disintegration  of  the  family. 
As  that  should  be  the  best  product  of  minds  harmonious  in 
difference,  so  should  the  widely  different  families  in  harmony 
produce  a  noble  State.  The  fortunes  of  its  future  can 
never  be  safely  trusted  to  the  caprices  of  those  who,  however 
able,  are  still  essentially  incomplete  factors  of  the  political 
organization,  and  there  would  be  wisdom  in  reducing  rather 
than  increasing  the  votes  cast  by  these. 
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ONE  feeling  there  is,  and  only  one  —  not  an  invention 
or  suggestion  of  the  intellect,  not  the  mere  crea¬ 
tion  of  habit,  but  a  genuine  feeling  —  strong  enough  to 
call  man  out  of  his  selfish  isolation  and  command  his 
relations  to  others  —  the  sex  instinct.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  love  originally,  and  often  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  now.  Only  a  slow  process  of  development  has 
ennobled  and  elevated  it.  The  prehistoric  savage  and 
the  present  day  brute  sees  in  woman  only  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  momentary  desire.  When  it  is  satisfied,  she  is 
indifferent  —  even  repulsive.  As  man’s  consciousness 
became  more  varied  and  refined,  the  ideas  that  accom¬ 
panied  his  sensual  impulses  became  more  lofty.  Thus 
that  which  roused  desire  also  roused  far-reaching,  lofty, 
and  illuminating  thoughts;  woman  acquired  an  attrac¬ 
tion  and  a  charm,  and  roused  a  devotion  far  beyond  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 

Love  in  its  ideal  aspect,  the  side  of  it  that  enters  into 
consciousness,  the  concrete  imagery  of  poetic  associations, 
castles  in  the  air  and  dream-pictures  that  make  it  up,  is 
but  a  superstructure  created  by  man’s  acquired  habits 
of  thought,  knowledge  and  imagination  upon  the  basic 
instinct  of  sex,  which  alone  is  natural.  With  woman 
this  feeling  gives  birth  to  a  kind  of  continuation  of  itself 
in  the  maternal  instinct.  The  sex  instinct  brings  the 
parents  together,  the  maternal  instinct  binds  the  chil¬ 
dren,  first  to  the  mother,  and  in  the  course  of  develop- 
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ment  to  the  parents.  Thus  man,  the  solitary  wanderer, 
is  gathered  into  a  group  bound  together  by  a  real, 
organic  feeling,  independent  of  reason,  and  prior  to  any 
intellectual  culture.  In  the  family  we  have  human  indi¬ 
viduality  completed  in  its  natural  form.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  men  lived  in  families  before  they  were 
obliged  to  sustain  existence  by  effort  and  by  art.  Super¬ 
ficial  sociologists  often  speak  as  though  the  organized 
community  and  division  of  labour  of  bees  and  ants,  their 
system  of  earning  and  spending,  and  their  social  arrange¬ 
ments  generally,  were  closely  akin  to  the  human  state 
and  society;  and  could  serve  as  an  example  to  it.  But 
the  bee-hive  and  the  ant-heap  have  nothing  in  common 
with  society  and  the  state.  They  correspond  to  the 
family,  not  to  these  artificial  creations.  The  community 
in  which  bees  and  ants  five  is  not  a  State,  but  the  natural 
family  of  these  insects,  in  which  there  is  one  mother, 
many  fathers,  a  mass  of  sexless  and  a  few  sexually  dis¬ 
tinguished  children.  It  is  natural  for  bees  and  ants  to 
live  in  such  a  community  as  this,  for  men  to  live  in 
families  —  family  being  understood  purely  as  it  is  in 
natural  history.  .  .  .  Since  the  family  represents  the 
real  self-contained  completion  of  the  individual,  it 
is  natural  that  this  crystallized  core  should  dom¬ 
inate  all  the  later  developments  of  human  society, 
and  that  all  the  institutions  that  appeared,  such  as 
property,  belief,  law,  rank  and  nobility,  should  center 
in  the  family.  They  influenced  its  form  and  significance, 
but  it  was  there  before  them  and  is  not  their  outcome. 

The  sex  instinct  is  the  sole  social  impulse  in  man  that 
is  not  due  to  example,  habit  or  artificial  interests.  It  is 
the  sole  source  of  sympathetic  emotion,  even  when  not 
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apparently  roused  by  the  other  sex.  Where  it  is  restrained 
or  repressed,  as  in  the  eunuch,  the  whole  nature  dries  up, 
and  becomes  incapable  of  feeling  for  anything  or  anyone 
outside  itself.  Love  of  child  is  the  first  transformation 
of  the  sex  instinct;  it  appears  in  a  still  less  differentiated 
and  more  unconscious  form  in  youthful  friendship; 
sentimentality,  exaltation,  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
ideas  and  their  exponents,  for  movements  and  those  who 
lead  them,  for  groups,  classes,  nations,  and  historical 
figures  —  all  are  the  outcome  of  that  primitive  instinct 
which  reason  and  imagination  have  trained  to  flow  along 
many  artificial  channels,  like  the  water  of  a  complicated 
fountain  that  issues  in  countless  jets  from  a  single  source. 
Bossuet’s  truest  word  was:  “All  is  love  transformed.” 
A  train  of  thought  or  act  of  will  which  is  not  at  bottom 
rooted  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  sex  instinct  remains  a  mere 
shadow,  colorless  and  bloodless,  warmed  by  no  feeling, 
powerless  to  issue  in  act.  Max  Nordau 

The  Basis  of  Civilization 

NATURAL  evolution  is  eternally  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex.  New  activities  beget  new  forms, 
and  new  forms  increase  until  new  types  are  produced, 
with  infinite  possibilities  of  still  further  differentiation 
and  specialization.  From  protoplasm  to  man  we  face 
an  awe-inspiring  series.  But  no  step  in  the  progression 
is  so  portentous  as  that  from  the  sexless  to  the  sexual. 
At  this  point  the  high  faculties  of  man  begin  to  appear. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  emotional  stimulus  which 
is  to  develop  the  sensitive  relations  of  the  sexes.  Out  of 
this,  by  slow  evolution,  now  come  protection  on  one  side 
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and  dependence  on  the  other,  with  mutual  care  for  the 
young;  and  from  this  have  sprung  the  great  train  of 
burdens  and  cares  which  are  the  crown  and  glory  of 
mankind.  Out  of  the  interrelation  of  men  and  women 
has  grown  all  that  we  know  as  civilization.  Out  of  the 
man’s  protection  of  the  family  and  the  woman’s  care  of 
the  family  have  grown  all  government,  all  arts  and  all 
sciences.  Bertha  Lane  Scott. 

By  permission  of  the  North  American  Review. 

The  Chief  Product  of  Life  —  More  Life  -o  ^ 

DEEP  difference  in  constitution  expresses  itself 


il  in  the  distinctions  between  male  and  female, 
whether  these  be  physical  or  mental.  The  differences 
may  be  exaggerated  or  lessened,  but  to  obliterate  them 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  all  the  evolution  over 
again  on  a  new  basis.  What  was  decided  among  the 
prehistoric  Protozoa  cannot  be  annulled  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  .  .  .  We  must  insist  upon  the  biological 
considerations  underlying  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
which  have  been  too  much  discussed,  by  contemporary 
writers  of  all  schools  as  if  the  known  facts  of  sex  did 
not  exist  at  all,  or  almost  if  these  were  a  mere  matter 
of  muscular  strength  or  weight  of  brain. 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  oldest  and 
most  traditional  views  of  the  subjection  of  women 
inherited  from  the  ancient  European  order;  still  less 
perhaps  of  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  politician,  who 
supposes  that  the  matter  is  one  essentially  to  be  settled 
by  the  giving  or  withholding  of  the  franchise.  The 
exclusively  political  view  of  the  problem  has  in  turn  been 
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to  a  large  extent  subordinated  to  that  of  a  economic 
laissez-faire,  from  which  of  course  it  consistently  ap¬ 
peared  that  all  things  would  be  settled  as  soon  as  women 
were  sufficiently  plunged  into  the  competitive  industrial 
struggle  for  their  own  daily  bread.  While,  as  the  com¬ 
plexly  ruinous  results  of  this  inter-sexual  competition 
for  subsistence  upon  both  sexes  and  upon  family  life 
have  begun  to  become  manifest,  the  more  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  panacea  of  redistribution  of  wealth  has  naturally 
been  invoked,  and  we  have  merely  somehow  to  raise 
women’s  wages. 

All  disputants  have  tolerably  agreed  in  neglecting 
the  historic,  and  still  more  the  biological  factors;  while, 
so  far  as  the  past  evolution  of  the  present  state  of  things 
is  taken  into  account  at  all,  the  position  of  women  is 
regarded  as  having  simply  been  that  in  which  the 
stronger  muscle  and  brain  of  man  was  able  to  place 
her.  .  .  . 

The  old  view  of  the  subjection  of  women  was  not,  in 
fact,  so  much  of  tyranny  as  it  seemed,  but  roughly 
tended  to  express  the  average  division  of  labour;  of 
course  hardships  were  frequent,  but  these  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  absolute  ratification  of  this  by  law 
and  religion  was  merely  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  order 
of  belief  and  practice,  in  which  men  crushed  themselves 
still  more  than  their  mates.  Being  absolute,  however, 
such  theories  had  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  application 
of  the  idea  of  equality,  which  had  done  such  good  service 
in  demolishing  the  established  castes,  was  a  natural 
and  serviceable  one.  It  is  now  full  time  to  re-emphasise, 
this  time  of  course  with  all  scientific  relativity  instead 
of  dogmatic  authority,  the  biological  factors  of  the  case, 
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and  to  suggest  their  possible  service  in  destroying  the 
economic  fallacies  at  present  so  prevalent,  and  still  more 
towards  reconstituting  that  complex  and  sympathetic 
co-operation  between  the  differentiated  sexes  in  and 
around  which  all  progress  past  or  future  must  depend. 
Instead  of  men  and  women  merely  labouring  to  produce 
things  as  the  past  economic  theories  insisted,  or  com¬ 
peting  over  the  distribution  of  them,  as  we  at  present 
think  so  important,  a  further  swing  of  economic  theory 
will  lead  us  round  upon  a  higher  spiral  to  the  direct 
organic  facts.  So  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  production, 
of  distribution,  of  self-interest  or  mechanism,  or  any 
other  idol  of  the  economists,  that  the  male  organism 
organises  the  climax  of  his  life’s  struggle  and  labour  but 
for  his  mate;  as  she,  and  then  he,  also,  for  their  little  ones. 
Production  is  for  consumption;  the  species  is  its  own 
highest,  its  sole  essential  product.  The  social  order  will 
clear  itself,  as  it  comes  more  in  touch  with  biology. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  sexes  are  comple¬ 
mentary  and  mutually  dependent.  Virtually  sexual 
organisms,  like  Bacteria,  occupy  no  high  place  in  Nature’s 
roll  of  honour;  virtually  unsexual  organisms,  like  many 
rotifers,  are  great  rarities.  Parthenogenesis  may  be 
an  organic  ideal,  but  it  is  one  which  has  failed  to  realize 
itself.  Males  and  females,  like  the  sex-elements,  are 
mutually  dependent,  and  that  not  merely  because  they 
are  males  and  females,  but  also  in  functions  not  directly 
associated  with  those  of  sex.  But  to  dispute  whether 
males  or  females  are  the  higher,  is  like  disputing  the 
relative  superiority  of  animals  or  plants.  Each  is  higher 
in  its  own  way,  and  the  two  are  complementary. 

Patrick  Geddes  and  J.  A.  Thomson 
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The  Influence  of  Primitive  Religion  on  the 
Position  of  Woman  in  the  Family 

FOR  a  great  number  of  centuries  the  human  race  has 
admitted  no  religious  doctrine  except  on  two  condi¬ 
tions:  First,  that  it  proclaimed  but  one  god;  and,  second, 
that  it  was  addressed  to  all  men,  and  was  accessible  to 
all,  systematically  rejecting  no  class  or  race.  But  this 
primitive  religion  fulfilled  neither  of  these  conditions. 
Not  only  did  it  not  offer  one  only  god  to  the  adoration 
of  men,  but  its  gods  did  not  accept  the  adoration  of 
all  men.  They  did  not  offer  themselves  as  the  gods  of 
the  human  race.  They  did  not  even  resemble  Brahma, 
who  was  at  least  the  god  of  one  whole  great  caste,  nor 
the  Panhellenian  Zeus,  who  was  the  god  of  an  entire 
nation.  In  this  primitive  religion  each  god  could  be 
adored  only  by  one  family.  Religion  was  purely  do¬ 
mestic. 

We  must  illustrate  this  important  point;  otherwise 
the  intimate  relation  that  existed  between  this  ancient 
religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
family  may  not  be  fully  understood. 

The  worship  of  the  dead  in  no  way  resembled  the 
Christian  worship  of  the  saints.  One  of  the  first  rules 
of  this  worship  was,  that  it  could  be  offered  by  each 
family  only  to  those  deceased  persons  who  belonged  to 
it  by  blood.  The  funeral  obsequies  could  be  religiously 
performed  only  by  the  nearest  relative.  As  to  the 
funeral  meal,  which  was  renewed  at  stated  seasons,  the 
family  alone  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  it,  and  every 
stranger  was  strictly  excluded.  They  believed  that  the 
dead  ancestor  accepted  no  offerings  save  from  his  own 
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family;  he  desired  no  worship  save  from  his  own  de¬ 
scendants.  The  presence  of  one  who  was  not  of  the 
family  disturbed  the  rest  of  the  manes.  The  law,  there¬ 
fore,  forbade  a  stranger  to  approach  a  tomb.  To  touch 
a  tomb  with  the  foot,  even  by  chance,  was  an  impious 
act,  after  which  the  guilty  one  was  expected  to  pacify 
the  dead  and  purify  himself.  The  word  by  which  the 
ancients  designated  the  worship  of  the  dead  is  signifi¬ 
cant;  the  Greeks  said  7rarpia£«v,  the  Romans  said 
parentare.  The  reason  of  this  was  because  the  prayer 
and  offering  were  addressed  by  each  one  only  to  his 
fathers.  The  worship  of  the  dead  was  nothing  more 
than  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Lucian,  while  ridiculing 
common  beliefs,  explains  them  clearly  to  us  when  he 
says  the  man  who  has  died  without  leaving  a  son,  receives 
no  offering,  and  is  exposed  to  perpetual  hunger.  .  .  . 

Nor  is  the  family  principle  natural  affection.  For 
Greek  and  Roman  law  makes  no  account  of  this  senti¬ 
ment.  The  sentiment  may  exist  in  the  heart,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  law.  The  father  may  have  affection  for  his 
daughter,  but  he  cannot  will  her  his  property.  The 
laws  of  succession  —  that  is  to  say,  those  laws  which 
most  faithfully  reflect  the  ideas  that  men  had  of  the 
family  —  are  in  open  contradiction  both  with  the  order 
of  birth  and  with  natural  affection. 

The  historians  of  Roman  laws,  having  very  justly 
remarked  that  neither  birth  nor  affection  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Roman  family,  have  concluded  that  this 
foundation  must  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  father 
or  husband.  They  make  a  sort  of  primordial  institu¬ 
tion  of  this  power;  but  they  do  not  explain  how  this 
power  was  established,  unless  it  was  by  the  superiority 
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of  strength  of  the  husband  over  the  wife,  and  of  the 
father  over  the  children.  Now,  we  deceive  ourselves 
sadly  when  we  thus  place  force  as  the  origin  of  law. 
We  shall  see  farther  on  that  the  authority  of  the  father 
or  husband,  far  from  having  been  a  first  cause,  was  itself 
an  effect;  it  was  derived  from  religion,  and  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  religion.  Superior  strength,  therefore,  was 
not  the  principle  that  established  the  family. 

The  members  of  the  ancient  family  were  united  by 
something  more  powerful  than  birth,  affection,  or 
physical  strength;  this  was  the  religion  of  the  sacred 
fire,  and  of  dead  ancestors.  This  caused  the  family  to 
form  a  single  body,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next. 
The  ancient  family  was  a  religious  rather  than  a  natural 
association;  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  wife 
was  counted  in  the  family  only  after  the  sacred  cere¬ 
mony  of  marriage  had  initiated  her  into  the  worship; 
that  the  son  was  no  longer  counted  in  it  when  he  had 
renounced  the  worship,  or  had  been  emancipated;  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  adopted  son  was  counted  a  real 
son,  because,  though  he  had  not  the  ties  of  blood,  he 
had  something  better  —  a  community  of  worship;  that 
the  heir  who  refused  to  adopt  the  worship  of  this  family 
had  no  right  to  the  succession;  and,  finally,  that  rela¬ 
tionship  and  the  right  of  inheritance  were  governed  not 
by  birth,  but  by  the  rights  of  participation  in  the  worship, 
such  as  religion  had  established  them.  Religion,  it  is 
true,  did  not  create  the  family;  but  certainly  it  gave 
the  family  its  rules;  and  hence  it  comes  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  ancient  family  was  so  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been  if  it  had  owed  its  foundation  to 
natural  affection. 
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The  ancient  Greek  language  has  a  very  significant 
word  to  designate  a  family.  It  is  kirCo-Tiov,  a  word  which 
signifies,  literally,  that  which  is  near  a  hearth.  A  family 
was  a  group  of  persons  whom  religion  permitted  to 
invoke  the  same  sacred  fire,  and  to  offer  the  funeral 
repast  to  the  same  ancestors.  .  .  .  Two  families  live 
side  by  side;  but  they  have  different  gods.  In  one,  a 
young  daughter  takes  a  part,  from  her  infancy,  in  the 
religion  of  her  father;  she  invokes  his  sacred  fire;  every 
day  she  offers  it  libations.  She  surrounds  it  with  flowers 
and  garlands  on  festal  days.  She  asks  its  protection, 
and  returns  thanks  for  its  favors.  This  paternal  fire 
is  her  god.  Let  a  young  man  of  the  neighboring  family 
ask  her  in  marriage,  and  something  more  is  at  stake  than 
to  pass  from  one  house  to  the  other.  She  must  abandon 
the  paternal  fire,  and  henceforth  invoke  that  of  the 
husband.  She  must  abandon  her  religion,  practise 
other  rites,  and  pronounce  other  prayers.  She  must 
give  up  the  god  of  her  infancy,  and  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  a  god  whom  she  knows  not.  Let  her 
not  hope  to  remain  faithful  to  the  one  while  honoring  the 
other;  for  in  this  religion  it  is  an  immutable  principle 
that  the  same  person  cannot  invoke  two  sacred  fires  or 
two  series  of  ancestors.  “From  the  hour  of  marriage,” 
says  one  of  the  ancients,  “the  wife  has  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  domestic  religion  of  her  fathers; 
she  sacrifices  at  the  hearth  of  her  husband.” 

Marriage  is,  therefore,  a  grave  step  for  the  young 
girls,  and  not  less  grave  for  the  husband ;  for  this  religion 
requires  that  one  shall  have  been  born  near  the  sacred 
fire  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  sacrifice  to  it.  And 
yet  he  is  now  about  to  bring  a  stranger  to  this  hearth; 
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with  her  he  will  perform  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of 
his  worship;  he  will  reveal  the  rites  and  formulas  which 
are  the  patrimony  of  his  family.  There  is  nothing  more 
precious  than  this  heritage;  these  gods,  these  rites, 
these  hymns  which  he  has  received  from  his  fathers,  are 
what  protect  him  in  this  life,  and  promise  him  riches, 
happiness,  and  virtue.  And  yet,  instead  of  keeping  to 
himself  this  tutelary  power,  as  the  savage  keeps  his 
idol  or  his  amulet,  he  is  going  to  admit  a  woman  to 
share  it  with  him.  ...  A  family  was  composed  of  a 
father,  a  mother,  children,  and  slaves.  This  group, 
small  as  it  was,  required  discipline.  To  whom,  then, 
belonged  the  chief  authority?  To  the  father?  No. 
There  is  in  every  house  something  that  is  above  the 
father  himself.  It  is  the  domestic  religion;  it  is  that 
god  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  hearth-master,  whom 
the  Romans  called  lar  familiaris.  This  divinity  of  the 
interior,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  belief 
that  is  in  the  human  soul,  is  the  least  doubtful  authority. 
That  is  what  fixed  rank  in  the  family. 

The  father  ranks  first  in  presence  of  the  sacred  fire. 
He  lights  it,  and  supports  it;  he  is  its  priest.  In  all 
religious  acts  his  functions  are  the  highest;  he  slays  the 
victim,  his  mouth  pronounces  the  formula  of  prayer 
which  is  to  draw  upon  him  and  his  the  protection  of  the 
gods.  The  family  and  the  worship  are  perpetuated 
through  him;  he  represents,  himself  alone,  the  whole 
series  of  ancestors,  and  from  him  are  to  proceed  the 
entire  series  of  descendants.  Upon  him  rests  the  domes¬ 
tic  worship;  he  can  almost  say,  like  the  Hindu,  “I  am 
the  god.”  When  death  shall  come,  he  will  be  a  divine 
being  whom  his  descendants  will  invoke. 
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This  religion  did  not  place  woman  in  so  high  a  rank. 
The  wife  takes  part  in  the  religious  acts,  indeed,  but  she 
is  not  the  mistress  of  the  hearth.  She  does  not  derive 
her  religion  from  her  birth.  She  was  initiated  into  it 
at  her  marriage.  She  has  learned  from  her  husband  the 
prayer  that  she  pronounces.  She  does  not  represent 
the  ancestors,  since  she  is  not  descended  from  them. 
She  herself  will  not  become  an  ancestor;  placed  in  the 
tomb,  she  will  not  receive  a  special  worship.  In  death, 
as  in  life,  she  counts  only  as  a  part  of  her  husband. 


Fustel  De  Coulanges 


The  Family  and  the  State  ^ 


OMEN  must  choose  to  be  either  women  or 


V  V  abortive  men.  They  cannot  be  both  women 
and  men.  When  men  and  women  are  once  started  as 
competitors  in  the  same  fierce  race,  as  rivals  and  oppo¬ 
nents,  instead  of  companions  and  help-mates,  with  the 
same  habits,  the  same  ambitions,  the  same  engrossing 
toil,  and  the  same  public  lives,  Woman  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  society  will  consist  of  individuals  distinguished 
physiologically,  as  are  horses  or  dogs,  into  male  and 
female  specimens.  Family  will  mean  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  live  in  common,  and  Home  will  mean 
the  place  where  the  group  collects  for  shelter. 

The  Family  is  the  real  social  unit,  and  what  society 
has  to  do  is  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Family.  And 
in  the  Family  woman  is  as  completely  supreme  as  is 
man  in  the  State.  And  for  all  moral  purposes  the  Family 
i§  more  vital,  more  beautiful,  more  universal  than  the 
State.  To  keep  the  Family  true,  refined,  affectionate, 
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faithful,  is  a  grander  task  than  to  govern  the  State;  it 
is  a  task  which  needs  the  whole  energies,  the  entire  life 
of  Woman.  To  mix  up  her  sacred  duty  with  the  coarser 
occupations  of  politics  and  trade  is  to  unfit  her  for  it  as 
completely  as  if  a  priest  were  to  embark  in  the  business 
of  a  money-lender.  That  such  primary  social  truths 
were  ever  forgotten  at  all  is  one  of  the  portents  of  this 
age  of  scepticism,  mammon-worship,  and  false  glory. 
.  .  .  Is  it  to  be  left  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity  to  de¬ 
fend  the  primeval  institutions  of  society?  Let  us  then 
honor  the  old-world  image  of  Woman  as  being  relieved 
by  man  from  the  harder  tasks  of  industry,  from  the 
defence  and  management  of  the  State,  in  order  that 
she  may  set  herself  to  train  up  each  generation  to  be 
worthier  than  the  last,  and  may  make  each  home 
in  some  sense  a  heaven  of  peace  on  earth. 


Frederic  Harrison 


The  Family  the  Social  Unit  vy  ^  ^ 


'HE  family  frequently  has  been  called  a  social  unit 


X  because  it  is  the  smallest  organized  group  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  because  it  is  the  most  constant  factor  among 
varying  social  organizations.  .  .  .  The  family  represents 
the  producing  and  distributing  unit  of  society.  Money  or 
goods  come  into  the  home  and  are  distributed  from  the 
home  as  a  centre.  In  the  definitely  organized  families 
of  ancient  times  the  product  of  the  chase  and  the  spon¬ 
taneous  products  of  the  soil  were  brought  to  the  homes 
to  be  held  in  common  and  to  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  household.  Later  we  find,  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  and  agricultural  periods,  a  communal  ownership  of 
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property.  Lands,  herds,  and  flocks  belonged  to  the 
tribe  or  expanded  family.  The  house  lot  and  all  of  the 
more  directly  personal  effects  belonged  to  the  small 
family  group,  or  else  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
group.  But  in  every  instance  the  home  becomes  the 
distributing  point  of  wealth.  In  present  times  nearly 
all  of  the  income  flows  through  one  individual  who  is 
the  head  of  the  family.  Others,  it  is  true,  work  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  preservation  of  that  which  is  acquired  and 
in  its  proper  use.  However,  in  many  families  indi¬ 
viduals  earn  their  own  way  wholly  or  in  part  and  thus 
become  contributors  to  the  general  family  income. 
The  economic  idea  of  the  family  is  well  illustrated  in 
Colonial  times  when  the  weaving,  spinning,  and  the 
making  of  garments  were  performed  in  the  home  and 
when,  indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  implements  about  the 
house  and  farm  were  of  home  manufacture.  The  early 
Colonial  family  represented  to  a  large  extent  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  primitive  home  before  division  of  labor  and 
power  manufacture  had  come  into  use.  But  even  to¬ 
day  there  are  a  large  number  of  articles  of  wealth  pro¬ 
duced  every  year  in  American  homes.  This  is  seldom 
reckoned  in  the  estimate  of  the  wealth-producing  power 
of  the  community,  although  the  product  of  home  manu¬ 
facture  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  social  effect  of  this  economic  basis  of  society  is 
to  give  stability  to  industrial  enterprises  and  steadiness 
of  expenditure  and  consumption.  However,  the  vari¬ 
ous  changes  in  social  life  have  a  tendency  to  make  indi¬ 
viduals  more  independent.  The  increased  earning 
capacity  of  women  and  the  opportunities  offered  them 
to  make  their  own  living  enable  them  to  be  more  inde- 
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pendent  and  develops  the  individual  life,  destroying 
somewhat  the  old  time  unity  of  the  family  group. 
Homes  become  places  of  domicile  for  individuals  of  the 
family,  while  each  maintains  his  own  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  lives  an  independent  economic  life. 

The  family  represents  the  unit  of  social  order.  Within 
its  sacred  precincts  people  are  trained  for  the  larger 
social  life.  Not  only  are  they  schooled  in  the  art  of 
producing  and  distributing  wealth  and  trained  in  the 
rights  of  property,  but  also  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
individuals  in  association.  Here  they  receive  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  religious  training,  for  it  is  in  the  home  that  the 
beginnings  of  all  forms  of  culture  appear.  Politically 
the  family  and  the  state  are  entirely  separated  so  far  as 
civil  rights  and  duties  are  concerned,  yet  the  home  gives 
instruction  in  political  life.  It  is  here  that  questions  of 
public  policy  are  discussed  and  members  of  the  family 
receive  their  early  training  in  political  opinion. 

Usually  the  children  follow  the  political  opinions  of 
the  parents  and  belong  to  the  same  political  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  the  individual  has  a 
direct  personal  relation  to  the  state  regardless  of  family 
ties  or  family  direction.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  social  order  when  this  was  entirely  different, 
a  time  when  a  man  became  a  citizen  through  his  family 
relations.  Indeed,  this  is  true  in  some  of  the  Oriental 
nations  like  China,  where  ancient  institutions  became 
crystallized  and  remain  unchanged.  But  in  the  modern 
demographic  society  all  family  relationships  have  be¬ 
come  subordinate  to  the  state  so  far  as  civil  government 
is  concerned. 

Frank  W.  Blackmar 
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The  Drift  of  Modern  Life  ^  ^  ^ 

HE  medieval  family,  like  other  medieval  insti- 


Ji  tutions,  was  dominated  by  comparatively  settled 
traditions  which  reflected  the  needs  of  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  society.  Marriage  was  thought  of  chiefly  as  an 
alliance  of  interests,  and  was  arranged  by  the  ruling 
members  of  the  families  concerned  on  grounds  of  con- 
venance,  the  personal  congeniality  of  the  parties  being 
little  considered. 

Along  with  this  subordination  of  choice  in  contracting 
marriage  generally  went  an  autocratic  family  discipline. 
Legally  the  wife  and  children  had  no  separate  rights, 
their  personality  being  merged  in  that  of  the  husband 
and  father,  while  socially  the  latter  was  rather  their 
master  than  their  companion.  His  rule,  however  — 
though  it  was  no  doubt  harsh  and  often  brutal,  judged 
by  our  notions — was  possibly  not  so  arbitrary  and  whim¬ 
sical  as  would  be  the  exercise  of  similar  authority  in 
our  day;  since  he  was  himself  subordinate,  not  only  to 
social  superiors,  but  still  more  to  traditional  ideas, 
defining  his  own  duties  and  those  of  his  household,  which 
he  felt  bound  to  carry  out.  The  whole  system  was 
authoritative,  admitting  little  play  of  personal  choice. 

Evidently  the  drift  of  modern  life  is  away  from  this 
state  of  things.  The  decay  of  settled  traditions,  embrac¬ 
ing  not  only  those  relating  directly  to  the  family  but 
also  the  religious  and  economic  ideas  by  which  these  were 
supported,  has  thrown  us  back  upon  the  unschooled 
impulses  of  human  nature.  In  entering  upon  marriage 
the  personal  tastes  of  the  couple  demand  gratification, 
and,  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  authority  strong  enough 
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to  hold  them  in  check.  Nor,  if  upon  experience  it  turns 
out  that  personal  tastes  are  not  gratified,  is  there 
commonly  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  tie.  Being  married,  they  have  children  so  long  as 
they  find  it,  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  their  inclinations 
to  do  so,  but  when  this  point  is  reached  they  proceed  to 
exercise  choice  by  refusing  to  bear  and  rear  any  more. 
And  as  the  spirit  of  choice  is  in  the  air,  the  children  are 
not  slow  to  inhale  it  and  to  exercise  their  own  wills  in 
accordance  with  the  same  law  of  impulses  their  elders 
seem  to  follow.  “Do  as  you  please  so  long  as  you 
do  not  evidently  harm  others,”  is  the  only  rule  of 
ethics  that  has  much  life;  there  is  little  regard  for 
any  higher  discipline,  for  the  slowly  built  traditions  of 
a  deeper  right  and  wrong  which  cannot  be  justified  to 
the  feelings  of  the  moment. 

Among  the  phases  of  this  domestic  “individualism” 
or  relapse  to  impulse  are  a  declining  birth-rate  among 
the  comfortable  classes,  some  lack  of  discipline  and 
respect  in  children,  a  growing  independence  of  women 
by  alleged  neglect  of  family,  and  an  increase  of  divorce. 

The  causes  of  decline  in  the  birth-rate  are  clearly 
psychological,  being,  in  general,  that  people  prefer 
ambition  and  luxury  to  the  large  families  that  would 
interfere  with  them. 

Freedom  of  opportunity  diffuses  a  restless  desire  to 
rise  in  the  world,  beneficent  from  many  points  of  view 
but  by  no  means  favorable  to  natural  increase.  Men 
demand  more  of  life  in  the  way  of  personal  self-realiza¬ 
tion  than  in  the  past,  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  and  more 
energy  to  get  it,  the  consequences  being  that  marriage 
is  postponed  and  the  birth-rate  in  marriages  deliberately 
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restricted.  The  young  people  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
among  whom  ambition  is  most  developed,  commonly 
feel  poorer  in  regard  to  this  matter  than  the  hand¬ 
workers,  so  that  we  find  in  England,  for  instance,  that 
the  professional  men  marry  at  an  average  age  of  thirty- 
one,  while  miners  marry  at  twenty-four.  Moreover, 
while  the  hand-working  classes,  both  on  the  farms  and 
in  towns,  expect  to  make  their  children  more  than  pay 
for  themselves  after  they  are  fourteen  years  old,  a  large 
family  thus  becoming  an  investment  for  future  profit, 
the  well-to-do,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  their  children  a 
source  of  indefinitely  continuous  expense.  And  the 
trend  of  things  is  bringing  an  ever  larger  proportion  of 
the  people  within  the  ambitious  classes  and  subject  to 
this  sort  of  checks. 

The  spread  of  luxury,  or  even  comfort,  works  in  the 
same  direction  by  creating  tastes  and  habits  unfavorable 
to  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  many  children.  Among 
those  whose  life,  in  general,  is  hard  these  things  are  not 
harder  than  the  rest,  and  a  certain  callousness  of  mind 
that  is  apt  to  result  from  monotonous  physical  labor 
renders  people  less  subject  to  anxiety,  as  a  rule,  than 
those  who  might  appear  to  have  less  occasion  for  it. 
The  joy  of  children,  the  “luxury  of  the  poor,”  may  also 
appear  brighter  from  the  dulness  and  hardship  against 
which  it  is  relieved.  But  as  people  acquire  the  habit, 
or  at  least  the  hope,  of  comfort  they  become  aware  that 
additional  children  mean  a  sacrifice  which  they  often 
refuse  to  make. 

These  influences  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  general 
tendency  to  rebel  against  trouble  which  is  involved  in 
the  spirit  of  choice.  In  former  days  women  accepted 
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the  bearing  of  children  and  the  accompanying  cares  and 
privations  as  a  matter  of  course;  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  that  anything  else  was  possible.  Now,  being 
accustomed  to  choose  their  life,  they  demand  a  reason 
why  they  should  undergo  hardships;  and  since  the 
advantages  which  are  to  follow  are  doubtful  and  remote, 
and  the  suffering  near  and  obvious,  they  are  not  unlikely 
to  refuse.  Too  commonly  they  have  no  inwrought  prin¬ 
ciples  and  training  that  dispose  them  to  submit. 

The  distraction  of  choice  grievously  increases  the 
actual  burden  and  stress  upon  women,  for  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  put  up  with  the  inevitable.  What 
with  moral  strain  of  this  sort  and  the  anxious  selection 
among  conflicting  methods  of  nurture  and  education,  it 
possibly  costs  the  mother  of  to-day  more  physical  energy 
to  raise  four  children  than  it  did  her  grandmother  to 
raise  eight. 

The  opening  of  new  careers  to  women  and  a  resulting 
economic  independence  approaching  that  of  men  is 
another  phase  of  “individualism”  that  has  its  worse 
and  better  aspects.  In  general  it  has,  through  the  fuller 
self-expression  of  women,  most  beneficial  reactions  both 
upon  family  life  and  society  at  large,  but  creates  more 
trouble  in  the  way  of  domestic  reluctance  and  dis¬ 
content. 

The  disposition  to  reject  marriage  altogether  may  be 
set  aside  as  scarcely  existent.  The  marriage  rate  shows 
little  decline,  though  the  average  age  is  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  wage-earning  occupations  of  women  are 
mostly  of  a  temporary  character,  and  the  great  majority 
of  domestic  servants,  shop  and  factory  girls,  clerks,  type¬ 
writers  and  teachers  marry  sooner  or  later.  There  is  no 
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reason  to  doubt  that  a  congenial  marriage  continues  to 
be  the  almost  universal  feminine  ideal. 

A  more  real  problem,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  exces¬ 
sive  requirements,  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  refinement, 
that  young  women  are  said  to  cherish.  In  the  United 
States  their  education,  so  far  as  general  culture  is  con¬ 
cerned,  outstrips  that  of  men,  something  like  three- 
fifths  of  our  high  school  pupils  being  girls,  while  even 
in  the  higher  institutions  the  study  of  history,  foreign 
languages,  and  English  literature  is  largely  given  over 
to  women.  A  certain  sense  of  superiority  coming  from 
this  state  of  things  probably  causes  the  rejection  of 
some  honest  clerks  or  craftsmen  by  girls  who  can  hardly 
look  for  a  better  offer;  and  it  has  a  tendency  toward  the 
cultivation  of  refinement  at  the  expense  of  children 
where  marriage  does  occur.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
however,  that  aggressive  idealism  on  the  part  of  women 
is  in  itself  no  bad  thing,  and  that  it  does  harm  only 
where  ill  directed.  Hardly  anything,  for  instance,  would 
be  more  salutary  than  the  general  enforcement  by  women 
of  a  higher  moral  standard  upon  the  men  who  wish  to 
marry  them. 

And  certainly  nothing  in  modern  civilization  is  more 
widely  and  subtly  beneficent  than  the  enlargement  of 
women  in  social  function.  It  means  that  half  of  human 
nature  is  newly  enfranchised,  instructed  and  enabled  to 
become  a  more  conscious  and  effective  factor  in  life. 
The  ideals  of  the  home  and  the  care  of  children,  in  spite 
of  pessimists,  are  changing  for  the  better,  and  the  work 
of  women  in  independent  careers  is  largely  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  much  needed  social  service  —  education  and 
philanthropy  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  Anyone 
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familiar  with  these  movements  knows  that  much  of  the 
intellectual  and  most  of  the  emotional  force  back  of 
them  is  that  of  women.  One  may  say  that  the  maternal 
instinct  has  been  set  free  and  organized  on  a  vast  scale, 
for  the  activities  in  which  women  most  excel  are  those 
inspired  by  sympathy  with  children  and  with  the  weak 
or  suffering  classes.  Charles  Horton  Cooley 
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The  Disintegration  of  the  Family  ^ 


A  QUESTION  of  great  interest,  which  has  im¬ 
mediate  bearings  on  policy,  remains  —  is  there 
any  limit  to  this  disintegration  of  the  family? 

Already  in  the  more  advanced  nations,  that  process 
which  dissolved  the  larger  family-aggregates,  dissipating 
the  tribe  and  the  gens  and  leaving  only  the  family  proper, 
has  long  been  completed;  and  already  there  have  taken 
place  partial  disintegrations  of  the  family  proper. 
Along  with  changes  which  substitute  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  for  family  responsibility  in  respect  of  offences, 
have  gone  changes  which,  in  some  degree,  have  absolved 
the  family  from  responsibility  for  its  members  in  other 
respects.  .  .  .  This  recognition  of  the  individual,  rather 
than  the  family,  as  the  social  unit,  has  indeed  now  gone 
so  far  that  by  many  the  paternal  duty  of  the  State  is 
assumed  as  self-evident  and  criminals  are  called  “our 
failures.” 

Are  these  disintegrations  of  the  family  parts  of  a 
normal  progress?  .  .  . 

So  far  from  expecting  disintegration  of  the  family  to 
go  further,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  already 
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gone  too  far.  Probably  the  rhythm  of  change,  conform¬ 
ing  to  its  usual  law,  has  carried  us  from  the  one  extreme 
a  long  way  toward  the  other  extreme;  and  a  return 
movement  is  to  be  looked  for.  A  suggestive  parallel  may 
be  named.  In  early  stages  the  only  parental  and  filial 
kinship  formally  recognized  was  that  of  mother  and 
child;  after  which,  in  the  slow  course  of  progress  was 
reached  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  male  kinship  —  the 
kinship  of  child  to  mother  being  ignored;  after  which 
there  came,  in  another  long  period,  the  establishment  of 
kinship  to  both.  Similarly,  from  a  state  in  which 
family-groups  were  alone  recognized  and  individuals 
ignored,  we  are  moving  toward  an  opposite  state  in 
which  ignoring  of  the  family  and  recognition  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making,  not  the  mature 
individual  only,  the  social  unit,  but  also  the  immature 
individual;  from  which  extreme  we  may  expect  a  recoil 
towards  that  medium  state  in  which  there  has  been 
finally  lost  the  compound  family-group,  while  there  is  a 
renovation  of  the  family-group  proper,  composed  of 
parents  and  offspring. 

And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  a  truth  on  which  poli¬ 
ticians  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to  ponder. 
The  salvation  of  every  society,  as  of  every  species,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  maintenance  of  an  absolute  opposition 
between  the  regime  of  the  family  and  the  regime  of  the 
State. 

To  survive,  every  species  of  creature  must  fulfil  two 
conflicting  requirements.  During  a  certain  period  each 
member  must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its  inca¬ 
pacity.  After  that  period,  it  must  receive  benefits  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity.  Observe  the  bird  fostering 
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its  young  or  the  mammal  rearing  its  litter,  and  you  see 
that  imperfection  and  inability  are  rewarded;  and  that 
as  ability  increases,  the  aid  given  in  food  and  warmth 
becomes  less.  Obviously  this  law,  that  the  least  worthy 
shall  receive  most  aid,  is  essential  as  a  law  for  the  imma¬ 
ture:  the  species  would  disappear  in  a  generation  did 
not  parents  conform  to  it.  Now  mark  what  is,  contrari¬ 
wise,  the  law  for  the  mature.  Here  individuals  gain 
benefits  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The  strong,  the 
swift,  the  keen-sighted,  the  sagacious,  profit  by  their 
respective  superiorities  —  catch  prey  or  escape  enemies 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  less  capable  thrive  less,  and 
on  the  average  of  cases  rear  fewer  offspring.  The  least 
capable  disappear  by  failure  to  get  food  or  from  inability 
to  escape.  And  by  this  process  is  maintained  that 
quality  of  the  species  which  enables  it  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  other  species.  There  is  thus, 
during  mature  life,  a  reversal  of  the  principle  that  ruled 
during  immature  life. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  a  society  stands  to  its 
citizens  in  the  same  relation  as  a  species  to  its  members; 
and  the  truth  which  we  have  just  seen  holds  of  the  one 
holds  of  the  other.  The  law  for  the  undeveloped  is  that 
there  shall  be  most  aid  where  there  is  least  merit.  The 
helpless,  useless  infant,  extremely  exigeant,  must  from 
hour  to  hour  be  fed,  kept  warm,  amused,  exercised.  As 
fast  as,  during  childhood  and  boyhood,  the  powers  of 
self-preservation  increase,  the  attentions  required  and 
given  become  less  perpetual,  but  still  have  to  be  great. 
Only  with  approach  to  maturity,  when  some  value  and 
efficiency  have  been  acquired,  is  this  policy  considerably 
qualified.  But  when  the  young  man  enters  into  the 
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battle  of  life,  he  is  dealt  with  after  a  contrary  system. 
The  general  principle  now  is  that  his  reward  shall  be 
proportioned  to  his  value.  Though  parental  aid,  not 
abruptly  ending,  may  soften  the  effects  of  this  social  law, 
yet  the  mitigation  of  them  is  but  slight;  and,  apart  from 
parental  aid,  this  social  law  is  but  in  a  small  degree  trav¬ 
ersed  by  private  generosity.  Then  in  subsequent  years 
when  parental  aid  has  ceased,  the  stress  of  the  struggle 
becomes  greater,  and  the  adjustment  of  prosperity  to 
efficiency  more  rigorous.  Clearly  with  a  society,  as  with  a 
species,  survival  depends  on  conformity  to  both  of  these 
antagonistic  principles.  Import  into  the  family  the 
law  of  the  society,  and  let  children  from  infancy  upwards 
have  life-sustaining  supplies  proportioned  to  their  life- 
sustaining  labors,  and  the  society  disappears  forthwith 
by  death  of  all  its  young.  Import  into  the  society  the 
law  of  the  family,  and  let  the  life-sustaining  supplies  be 
great  in  proportion  as  the  life-sustaining  labors  are 
small,  and  the  society  decays  from  increase  of  its  least 
worthy  members  and  decrease  of  its  most  worthy  mem¬ 
bers.  It  fails  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  with 
other  societies,  which  allow  play  to  the  natural  law 
that  prosperity  shall  vary  as  efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this  cardinal  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics 
of  the  State.  Hence  the  fatal  result  if  family  disintegra¬ 
tion  goes  so  far  that  family-policy  and  state-policy  be¬ 
come  confused.  Herbert  Spencer 


SO  long  as  woman  makes  the  men  of  the  country, 
she  can  afford  to  let  those  men  make  the  laws. 
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John  Stuart  Mill’s  “  Subjection  of  Women  ” 

IT  is  one  of  those  very  rare  examples  of  a  short  treatise 
on  a  weighty  topic,  packed  with  accumulated 
thought,  and  fused  with  ardent  conviction.  In  four 
short  chapters  it  condenses  a  scheme  of  social  ethics.  It 
is  in  its  passionate  logic  the  most  “notable  result  of  his 
ripest,  loftiest,  most  inspiring  part  of  his  life.”  And  its 
practical  effect  on  legislation,  manners,  and  opinion  has 
no  doubt  been  greater  than  anything  else  which  Mill 
gave  to  his  generation.  The  law  has  already  been 
amended  on  many  points  which  drew  down  his  indig¬ 
nation  and  satire.  A  great  number  of  the  disabilities  of 
woman  arising  from  prejudice,  habit,  or  torpor,  have 
been  practically  removed.  At  least,  there  remains  no 
legal  or  moral  bar  to  the  aspiring  woman,  except  in  one 
or  two  exceptional  cases.  Literature,  art,  medicine, 
science,  law,  the  universities,  athletics,  sport,  political 
agitation,  the  public  service,  are  now  practically  open 
to  women.  Their  admission  to  Parliament,  to  the 
Franchise,  to  the  Bar,  to  Degrees,  is  still  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  decided  in  their  favor  at  once  if 
the  majority  of  women  seriously  resolved  to  claim  it. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  any  woman  who  wishes 
it  from  competing  with  men  in  composing  an  epic,  play¬ 
ing  a  polo  match,  orating  on  platforms,  in  building  a 
cathedral,  in  presiding  over  a  hospital,  in  inspecting  a 
factory,  or  sitting  on  a  parish  council  and  school  board. 
One  or  two  disabilities  remain,  really  because  many  of 
the  best  and  greatest  women  we  have  earnestly  oppose 
their  removal.  The  change  which  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  has  witnessed  in  law,  in  practice,  and  in  opinion  is 
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mainly  due  to  the  passionate  school  of  reform  which 
Mill  inspired,  and  very  largely  to  the  little  book  in  which 
his  aspirations  were  concentrated. 

The  Subjection  of  Women,  however,  is  not  a  simple 
sermon  against  male  arrogance.  It  is  a  systematic 
effort  to  recast  the  whole  form  of  our  domestic,  social, 
and  political  life,  and  as  such  it  must  be  judged.  The 
real  question  is  not  whether  the  book  contains  many 
salutary  warnings  and  some  noble  aspirations,  but 
whether  it  shows  adequate  ground  for  a  vast  revolution 
in  law,  opinion,  habits,  and  ideals,  both  of  private  and 
of  public  life.  Has  civilized  life  between  the  sexes  been 
based  on  a  selfish  tyranny:  must  it  be  reformed  root  and 
branch?  Here  some  of  those  who  honor  most  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Mill  entirely  decline  to  assent.  That  he  has  de¬ 
nounced  with  a  noble  freedom  gross  tendencies  in  our 
social  and  domestic  life  is  most  true.  That  these  ten¬ 
dencies  are  so  enormous,  so  universal,  so  poisonous  as  he 
asserts  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  That  they  can 
only  be  overcome  by  the  tremendous  revolution  which 
he  preaches  is  an  even  more  dangerous  delusion.  The 
subjection  of  women  is  a  mere  hysterical  sophism  in 
itself.  The  remedy  proposed  to  cure  it  is  rank  moral 
and  social  anarchy. 

Let  us  guard  against  misconception,  if  that  be  possible, 
on  this  thorny  topic.  We  admit  that  many  changes  are 
needed  in  law,  in  opinion,  in  our  habits,  before  all  the 
powers  of  women  can  be  fully  developed.  There  is 
permanent  value  in  Mill’s  invectives  against  male  tyr¬ 
anny  in  the  past  and  male  arrogance  in  the  present. 
And  his  impassioned  rebukes  have  much  nobility  and 
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no  little  truth.  But  they  do  not  justify  the  radical 
sexual  revolution  that  he  heralds.  It  would  be  quite  as 
easy  to  frame  a  wholesale  indictment  against  the  cruelty, 
selfishness,  and  meanness  of  women  —  not  in  the  brutal 
ways  of  bad  men,  but  in  the  feline  ways  common  to  bad 
women.  There  are  bad  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daugh¬ 
ters,  alas!  in  all  ranks,  although  the  bad  are  not  so 
savage  as  bad  men,  and  the  good  women  are  often 
nobler  than  the  best  men.  Men  of  the  world  know  as 
many  homes  made  wretched  by  the  defects  of  the  women 
as  by  the  arrogance  of  the  men.  Selfishness,  alas!  is 
common  to  both  sexes,  and  is  too  often  latent,  if  it  be 
not  blatant,  in  the  average  home.  It  takes  different 
forms  with  men  and  with  women,  but  there  is  not  so 
much  to  choose  between  the  secretive  selfishness  of 
women  and  the  domineering  selfishness  of  men.  The 
vices  of  both  are  to  be  met  by  purer  morals,  manners, 
religion,  —  not  by  social  revolutions  and  anarchic  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  New  Life.  To  argue  that  the  arrogance 
of  many  men  requires  us  to  turn  our  social  institutions 
inside  out  is  quite  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that 
the  meanness  of  many  women  justifies  the  subjection  of 
women  as  really  practised  by  ancient  Romans  and  mod¬ 
ern  Mussulmen. 

With  all  its  defects,  the  book  has  great  beauties,  last¬ 
ing  merits.  All  that  would  be  done  by  a  most  generous, 
pure,  and  noble  spirit  starting  with  a  vicious  theory, 
Mill  has  done.  To  me  it  reads  like  a  sermon  of  St. 
Bernard  on  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  saints,  or  some 
other  transcendental  figment.  Beautiful  and  impressive 
as  an  occasional  homily,  as  philosophy  it  is  vitiated,  not 
only  by  its  metaphysical  apotheosis  of  the  Individual, 
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but  also  by  unsound  physiological,  cerebral,  and  ethical 
data.  The  truth  lies  not  in  the  equality  but  in  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  sexes;  not  in  their  identities  or  simi¬ 
larities  but  in  their  heterogeneities  and  correlations.  This 
truth  Mill’s  own  beauty  of  soul  is  continually  leading 
him  to  affirm,  even  whilst  the  romance  of  his  personal 
life  is  seducing  him  to  adopt  most  extravagant  delu¬ 
sions.  The  co-operations  of  man  with  woman  has  never 
been  more  finely  described  than  in  Mill’s  own  statement 
of  the  ideal  marriage  —  “in  the  case  of  two  persons  of 
cultivated  faculties,  identical  in  opinions,  and  purposes, 
between  whom  there  exists  that  best  kind  of  equality, 
similarity  of  powers  and  capacities  with  reciprocal  su¬ 
periority  in  them  —  so  that  each  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
looking  up  to  the  other,  and  can  have  alternately  the 
pleasure  of  leading  and  of  being  led  in  the  path  of  develop¬ 
ment.”  Be  it  noted  that  this  picture  is  in  the  very 
spirit,  nay,  in  the  actual  words,  with  which  Comte  has 
drawn  the  ideal  marriage.  This  ideal  is  at  once  the  gem 
of  Mill’s  book  on  Women  —  and  its  refutation.  It  is 
not,  as  he  fancies,  “the  dream  of  an  enthusiast.”  It  is 
an  ideal  which  is  often,  even  in  our  own  day,  attained 
in  perfection;  and  which  they  who  have  been  blessed  in 
such  attainment  well  know  to  be  the  normal  and 
natural  type  to  which  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes 
steadily  tend  to  conform,  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
relations  of  family,  friendship,  and  association,  beyond 
and  outside  of  the  marriage  union.  The  true  function 
of  men  and  of  women  is  to  be  the  complement  each  of 
the  other.  The  effort  to  assimilate  them  is  a  step 
towards  barbarism. 
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The  Element  of  First  Importance  ^ 


S  is  well  known,  the  diversity  of  sex  is  of  very 


JT\.  ancient  origin.  It  appeared  in  the  history  of  life 
before  the  rise  of  any  but  the  most  rudimental  men¬ 
tality,  and  has  at  various  points  in  the  line  of 
development  of  living  things  displayed  itself  in  the 
most  pronounced  manner.  Great  peculiarities  of  sex 
structure  are  witnessed  in  the  higher  forms  of  life,  as  in 
birds  and  mammalia.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of 
mental  sex  character  can  only  be  seen  where  mind  is 
most  developed  —  that  is,  in  man. 

From  what  we  know  of  sexual  as  compared  with  non- 
sexual  reproduction,  the  advent  of  the  former  marked 
an  important  advance  in  the  possibilities  of  progress. 
Reproduction  by  gemmation  in  non-sexual  forms,  and 
parthenogenesis  in  sexual  animals,  have  a  different 
result  from  sexual  reproduction.  In  the  former  the 
characters  of  the  single  parent  are  reproduced  with 
great  fidelity.  The  cultivator  who  wishes  to  keep  his 
stock  true  uses  buds  and  cuttings.  On  the  other  hand, 
seedlings  are  variable;  because  the  offspring  of  two 
sexes  inherit  twice  as  many  elements  of  difference  as 
those  of  a  single  sex.  Another  great  gain  was  secured 
in  the  development  of  a  male  sex.  Being  free  from  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  maternity,  the  male  could  acquire 
a  greater  mastery  over  his  environment  than  the  female. 
His  time  would  be  less  occupied,  and  his  opportunity 
for  physical  exertion  greater,  and  he  could  and  would 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Hence,  of  the  two  sexes  the  male  became  the  fighter  and 
the  provider,  and  necessarily,  from  the  increasing  mus- 
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cular  strength  acquired  in  this  more  active  life,  the  master 
of  the  two.  He  therefore  became  more  specialized  in 
some  respects,  particularly  in  those  necessary  to  success 
in  his  various  undertakings.  His  part  in  reproduction 
became  a  specialization  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
female,  which  more  nearly  resembles  the  asexual  method. 
So  the  male  became  the  author  of  variation  in  species 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  adding  to  the  sources  of  inheri¬ 
tance;  and  second,  by  his  own  more  numerous  special¬ 
ization.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  fundamental  fact  above  stated  that  needs  to 
be  considered  before  all  others  by  those  persons  who 
believe  that  the  present  relations  of  the  sexes,  socially 
and  politically,  can  and  should  be  improved.  And  the 
next  fact  to  be  considered  is,  that  persons  who  do  not 
undertake  the  special  functions  of  sex  are  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  question.  It  is  evident  that  the 
influence  on  future  generations  of  persons  who  do  not 
produce  those  generations  is  exceedingly  small  compared 
with  the  influence  of  the  persons  who  do  produce  them; 
just  in  proportion  as  acquired  characters  are  in  small 
proportion  to  inherited  ones.  In  all  influence  that  de¬ 
pends  on  physical  conditions,  that  of  parents  immensely 
preponderates  over  that  of  all  others.  Hence,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  parents  will  be  considered  rather  than  those  of 
other  persons.  For  the  good  of  the  race,  the  parent  must 
have  the  first  place  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator,  and  all 
other  persons  must  occupy  a  position  of  subordinate 
importance.  Edward  D.  Cope 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY 


The  Right  to  Good  Government 

The  Rise  of  Democracy 

The  Quality  of  Citizenship 

Political  Equality 

The  High  Demands  of  Democracy 

The  Essence  of  Democracy 

The  Limits  of  Democracy 

The  Nature  of  Political  Democracy 

The  Purpose  of  the  Republic 

The  Weak  Side  of  Universal  Suffrage 

Democracy  and  Individual  Injustice 

Equality  Achieved  and  Defeated 

Woman’s  “Right”  to  the  Suffrage 

The  Question  of  Equal  Rights 

Festina  Lente 


Since  political  organization  is  merely  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  a  given  society  conducts  its  external  af¬ 
fairs,  it  follows  that  the  normal  political  unit  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  social  unit  rather  than  the  human 
individual.  As  the  psychology  of  a  crowd  is  not  at 
all  that  of  the  sum  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  so 
the  opinion  of  a  man  and  wife  is  not  the  same  as  the 
opinion  of  one  man  set  beside  that  of  one  woman.  The 
vote  in  a  democracy  should  properly  represent  the  family 
and  be  the  joint  product  of  man’s  experience  and  woman’s 
insight.  There  are  numberless  important  matters  of 
family  life  which  are  determined  by  the  harmonious 
opinions  of  both  parents,  though  often  the  execution  of 
their  details  be  left  to  one  or  the  other.  If  women  as  a  class 
feel  that  they  are  unrepresented,  it  is  simply  because,  from 
ignorance  or  indifference,  they  have  not  given  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  family  vote.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the 
curious  features  of  modern  social  discussion  that  it  is 
largely  carried  on  by  the  most  ephemeral  elements  of  society. 


The  Right  to  Good  Government 


HE  rule  by  which  the  question  of  suffrage  is  to  be 


A  settled  is  the  joint  interest  which  the  two  sexes 
have  in  good  government,  not  any  abstract  claim  of  right. 
For  an  abstract  claim  of  right  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation.  Power  which  is  natural  carries  with  it  right, 
though  it  is  subject  to  the  restraints  of  conscience. 
Weakness  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  right  to  artificial 
power,  though  the  concession  of  such  power  within 
reasonable  limits  may  be  not  only  kind  but  wise,  just 
and  beneficial  to  humanity  and  civilization.  That  to 
which  every  member  of  a  community,  whether  man, 
woman  or  child,  whether  white  or  black,  whether  above 
or  below  the  age  of  twenty-one,  has  a  right,  is  the  largest 
attainable  measure  of  good  government.  If  this  or  any 
other  political  change  would  be  conducive  to  good 
government,  the  whole  community  has  a  right  to  it;  if 
it  would  not,  the  whole  community,  including  the 
women,  or  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  enfranchise,  have  a  right  to  the  refusal  of 
the  change.  The  number  of  women  who  have  spon¬ 
taneously  asked  for  the  change  appears  to  be  small; 
and  its  smallness  is  important  as  an  index  of  woman’s 
feeling  respecting  her  own  interest.  But  were  the  num¬ 
ber  larger,  it  would  still  be  incumbent  on  the  present 
holders  of  power  before  abdicating  to  consider  whether 
in  the  common  interest  their  abdication  was  to  be 
desired. 

As  to  the  equality  of  sexes,  no  question  is  necessarily 
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raised;  they  may  be  perfectly  equal  though  their  spheres 
are  different,  that  of  the  man  being  public  life,  that  of 
the  woman  the  home.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for 
pitting  male  or  female  gifts  or  qualities  together.  Sup¬ 
posing  woman  even  to  be  superior,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  field  of  her  superiority  is  public  life. 

Goldwin  Smith 


The  Rise  of  Democracy  ^ 


THE  different  relations  of  men  with  each  other 
became  more  complicated  and  numerous  as  so¬ 
ciety  gradually  became  more  stable  and  civilized. 
Hence  the  want  of  civil  laws  was  felt;  and  the  min¬ 
isters  of  law  soon  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
tribunals  and  their  dusty  chambers,  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  the  monarch,  by  the  side  of  the  feudal  barons 
clothed  in  their  ermine  and  their  mail. 

Whilst  the  kings  were  ruining  themselves  by  their 
great  enterprises,  and  the  nobles  exhausting  their  re¬ 
sources  by  private  wars,  the  lower  orders  were  enriching 
themselves  by  commerce.  The  influence  of  money  began 
to  be  perceptible  in  state  affairs.  The  transactions  of 
business  opened  a  new  road  to  power,  and  the  financier 
rose  to  a  station  of  political  influence  in  which  he  was  at 
once  flattered  and  despised. 

Gradually  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  taste  for  literature  and  art,  caused  learning  and 
talent  to  become  a  means  of  government;  mental  ability 
led  to  social  power,  and  the  man  of  letters  took  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

The  value  attached  to  high  birth  declined  just  as 
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fast  as  new  avenues  to  power  were  discovered.  In  the 
eleventh  century  nobility  was  beyond  all  price;  in  the 
thirteenth,  it  might  be  purchased.  Nobility  was  first 
conferred  by  gift  in  1270;  and  equality  was  thus  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  government  by  the  aristocracy  itself. 

In  the  course  of  these  seven  hundred  years,  it  some¬ 
times  happened  that  the  nobles,  in  order  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  or  to  diminish  the  power  of  their 
rivals,  granted  some  political  influence  to  the  common 
people.  Or,  more  frequently,  the  king  permitted  the 
lower  orders  to  have  a  share  in  the  government,  with 
the  intention  of  depressing  the  aristocracy.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  the  land  began  to  be  held  on  any  other  than 
a  feudal  tenure,  and  personal  property  in  its  turn  became 
able  to  confer  influence  and  power,  every  discovery  in 
the  arts,  every  improvement  in  commerce  or  manufac¬ 
tures,  created  so  many  new  elements  of  equality  among 
men.  Henceforward  every  new  invention,  every  new 
want  which  it  occasioned,  and  every  new  desire  which 
craved  satisfaction,  was  a  step  towards  a  general  level¬ 
ling.  .  .  . 

In  running  over  the  pages  of  our  history  for  seven 
hundred  years,  we  shall  scarcely  find  a  single  great  event 
which  has  not  promoted  equality  of  condition. 

The  Crusades  and  the  English  wars  decimated  the  nobles 
and  divided  their  possessions;  the  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  introduced  democratic  liberty  into  the  bosom  of 
feudal  monarchy;  the  invention  of  fire-arms  equalized 
the  vassal  and  the  noble  on  the  field  of  battle;  the  art 
of  printing  opened  the  same  resources  to  the  minds  of 
all  classes;  the  post-office  brought  knowledge  alike  to 
the  door  of  the  cottage  and  to  the  gate  of  the  palace; 
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and  Protestantism  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  alike  able 
to  find  the  road  to  heaven.  The  discovery  of  America 
opened  a  thousand  new  paths  to  fortune,  and  led 
obscure  adventurers  to  wealth  and  power.  .  .  . 


Alexis  De  Tocqueville 


The  Quality  of  Citizenship  ^  ^ 


'HE  citizen  is  endowed  with  the  right  of  suffrage,  in 


J.  order  that  by  its  exercise  the  good  of  society  may  be 
maintained,  and  it  is  for  society  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  and  by  whom,  and  under  what  conditions  this  power 
is  to  be  used.  Amiel  strikes  the  vital  point,  when  he  says 
in  his  Journal,  that  “the  pretension  that  every  man  has 
the  necessary  qualities  of  a  citizen  simply  because  he 
was  born  twenty-one  years  ago,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
labor,  merit,  virtue,  character,  and  experience  are  to 
count  for  nothing;  and  we  destroy  humility  when  we 
proclaim  that  a  man  becomes  the  equal  of  all  other  men 
by  the  mere  mechanical  and  vegetative  process  of 
natural  growth.”  J.  C.  D. 

Political  Equality  ^  o  -o  -o 

BY  political  equality  is  meant  an  equality  of  right  to 
share  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  either  by 
way  of  holding  office,  or  by  selecting  those  who  do. 

Here  there  is  obviously  no  good  ground  for  demanding 
that  the  law  should  secure  to  all  persons  like  privileges. 
When  an  individual  claims  a  political  right,  he  is  asking 
for  an  authority  to  participate  in  the  making  and  exe¬ 
cuting,  not  simply  of  the  laws  by  which  he  himself  is  to 
be  governed,  but  of  the  laws  which  are  to  control  the 
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actions  of  others  as  well.  Whatever  may  be  the  essen¬ 
tial  basis  of  the  State’s  right  to  be,  a  People  has  the 
undoubted  right  to  demand  as  efficient  a  government  as 
can  be  obtained.  If  this  be  so,  no  individual  can  claim 
a  political  authority  or  privilege  as  a  right,  save  as  he  can 
demonstrate  that  he  possesses  both  the  capacity  and  the 
disposition  properly  to  exercise  it  when  obtained.  The 
rule  of  justice  here  to  be  laid  down  is,  then,  that  rights 
should  be  distributed  according  to  the  capacities  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  exercise 
them.  Westel  W.  Willoughby 

The  High  Demands  of  Democracy^-  o  o 

IF  I  am  in  any  degree  right,  popular  government, 
especially  as  it  approaches  the  democratic  form, 
will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  political  sagacity 
and  statesmanship  of  the  world  to  keep  it  from 
misfortune.  .  .  .  We  may  say  generally  that  the 
gradual  establishment  of  the  masses  in  power  is  of  the 
blackest  omen  for  all  legislation  founded  on  scientific 
opinion,  which  requires  tension  of  mind  to  understand 
it  and  self-devotion  to  submit  to  it. 

Sir  Henry  Maine 
{As  quoted  by  W.  W.  Willoughby ) 


The  Essence  of  Democracy  ^  ^  ^ 

NO  political  form  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
which  is  equally  favorable  to  the  prosperity  and 
the  development  of  all  the  classes  into  which  society  is 
divided.  These  classes  continue  to  form,  as  it  were,  so 
many  distinct  communities  in  the  same  nation;  and 
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experience  has  shown  that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to 
place  the  fate  of  these  classes  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  of  them,  than  it  is  to  make  one  people  the 
arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  another.  When  the  rich  alone 
govern,  the  interest  of  the  poor  is  always  endangered; 
and  when  the  poor  make  the  laws,  that  of  the  rich  incurs 
very  serious  risks.  The  advantage  of  democracy  does 
not  consist,  therefore,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted, 
in  favoring  the  prosperity  of  all,  but  simply  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  well-being  of  the  greatest  number.  .  .  . 
The  nations  of  our  time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions 
of  men  from  becoming  equal,  but  it  depends  upon 
themselves  whether  the  principle  of  equality  is  to 
lead  them  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to  knowledge  or 
barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  to  wretchedness. 

Alexis  De  Tocquevttle 

The  Limits  of  Democracy  ^  ^ 

EACH  function  to  the  most  worthy:  ”  this  maxim 
governs  all  constitutions,  and  serves  to  test 
them.  Democracy  is  not  forbidden  to  apply  it,  but 
democracy  rarely  does  apply  it,  because  she  holds,  for 
example,  that  the  most  worthy  man  is  the  man  who 
pleases  her,  whereas  he  who  pleases  her  is  not  always 
the  most  worthy,  and  because  she  supposes  that  reason 
guides  the  masses,  whereas  in  reality  they  are  most 
commonly  led  by  passion.  And  in  the  end  every 
falsehood  has  to  be  expiated,  for  truth  always  takes 
its  revenge. 

Alas,  whatever  one  may  say  or  do,  wisdom,  justice, 
reason,  and  goodness  will  never  be  anything  more  than 
special  cases  and  the  heritage  of  a  few  elect  souls. 
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Moral  and  intellectual  harmony,  excellence  in  all  its 
forms,  will  always  be  a  rarity  of  great  price,  an 
isolated  chef  d’oeuvre.  All  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  most  perfect  institutions  is  that  they  should  make 
it  possible  for  individual  excellence  to  develop  itself, 
not  that  they  should  produce  the  excellent  individual. 
Virtue  and  genius,  grace  and  beauty,  will  always  con¬ 
stitute  a  noblesse  such  as  no  form  of  government  can 
manufacture.  It  is  of  no  use,  therefore,  to  excite  one’s 
self  for  or  against  revolutions  which  have  only  an  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  second  order  —  an  importance  which  I  do  not 
wish  either  to  diminish  or  to  ignore,  but  an  importance 
which,  after  all,  is  mostly  negative.  The  political  life  is ' 
but  the  means  of  the  true  life.  Henri-Frederic  Amiel 

The  Nature  of  Political  Democracy  ^ 

POLITICAL  democracy  on  the  other  hand  is  a  late 
and  artificial  product.  It  arises  by  a  gradual  ex¬ 
tension  of  aristocratic  privileges,  through  rebellion 
against  abuses,  and  in  answer  to  restlessness  on  the 
people’s  part.  Its  principle  is  not  the  absence  of  emi¬ 
nence,  but  the  discovery  that  existing  eminence  is  no 
longer  genuine  and  representative.  It  is  compatible 
with  a  very  complex  government,  great  empire,  and  an 
aristocratic  society;  it  may  retain,  as  notably  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  all  ancient  republics,  many  vestiges  of  older 
and  less  democratic  institutions.  For  under  democratic 
governments  the  people  have  not  created  the  state; 
they  merely  control  it.  Their  suspicions  and  jealousies 
are  quieted  by  assigning  to  them  a  voice,  perhaps  only  a 
veto,  in  the  administration;  but  the  state  administered 
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is  a  prodigious  self-created  historical  engine.  Popular 
votes  never  established  the  family,  private  property, 
religious  practices,  or  international  frontiers.  Institu¬ 
tions,  ideals,  and  administrators  may  all  be  such  as  the 
popular  classes  could  never  have  produced;  but  these 
products  of  natural  aristocracy  are  suffered  to  subsist 
so  long  as  no  very  urgent  protest  is  raised  against 
them.  The  people’s  liberty  consists  not  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  responsibility  for  what  exists  —  for  they  are  guiltless 
of  it  —  but  merely  in  the  faculty  they  have  acquired 
of  abolishing  any  detail  that  may  distress  or  wound 
them,  and  of  imposing  any  new  measure,  which,  seen 
against  the  background  of  existing  laws,  may  commend 
itself  from  time  to  time  to  their  instinct  and  mind. 

If  we  turn  from  origins  to  ideals,  the  contrast  between 
social  and  political  democracy  is  no  less  marked.  Social 
democracy  is  a  general  ethical  ideal,  looking  to  human 
equality  and  brotherhood,  and  inconsistent,  in  its  radical 
form,  with  such  institutions  as  the  family  and  heredi¬ 
tary  property.  Democratic  government,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  an  expedient  for  the 
better  and  smoother  government  of  certain  states  at 
certain  junctures.  It  involves  no  special  ideals  of  life; 
it  is  a  question  of  policy,  namely,  whether  the  general 
interest  will  be  better  served  by  granting  all  men  (and 
perhaps  all  women)  an  equal  voice  in  elections.  For 
political  democracy,  arising  in  great  and  complex  states, 
must  necessarily  be  a  government  by  deputy,  and  the 
questions  actually  submitted  to  the  people  can  be  only 
very  large  rough  matters  of  general  policy  or  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  party  leaders.  George  Santayana 

[Copyright,  1905,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.] 
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The  Purpose  of  the  Republic  ^ 


S  the  only  purpose  of  government  is  to  insure 


JTx.  freedom,  and  as  freedom  is  impossible  except 
under  certain  limitations,  the  perception,  formulation, 
and  maintenance  of  such  limitations  is  the  primary 
function  of  government.  Government  is  not  a  machine 
designed  to  give  employment;  it  is  not  “an  opportunity 
for  the  education  of  the  masses”  (a  theory  recently 
advanced  by  the  suffragists) ;  it  is  not  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  individuals. 
It  is  simply  a  device  for  equal  protection  of  all,  which 
should  automatically  work  to  that  end.  It  makes  little 
difference  what  the  form  of  government  may  be,  so 
long  as  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  as  well  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  time  and  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  Those  who  revolt  against  es¬ 
tablished  law  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  perfection,  and  led  to  consider  whether  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  better  or  worse  conditions.  If  the 
laws  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  show  progress,  then 
the  government  is  practically  a  good  government;  if 
the  contrary,  there  is  need  of  intervention,  perhaps  of 
revolution. 

Democracy  is  a  form  of  government  which,  it  is 
assumed,  gives  every  man  an  equal  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  used  their  voice,  or  vote, 
to  acclaim  one  man  their  leader,  and  he  a  man  like  them¬ 
selves,  with  only  one  vote.  To-day,  under  our  free 
institutions,  one  man,  whose  vote  counts  only  as  against 
another  man’s,  leads  in  the  ward  or  the  city  or  the  state 
or  the  nation,  swaying  by  his  will  the  votes  of  thousands. 
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The  town  meeting  was  typical  democracy,  but  even 
there  the  personal  equation  counted  above  the  power  of 
the  vote.  Every  man  may  cast  a  vote,  and  only  one, 
but  always  the  vote  of  some  one  man  or  group  of  men 
will  dominate  the  votes  of  all  the  others.  So  the  pure 
democracy  does  not,  any  more  than  other  forms  of 
government,  bring  perfect  protection;  and  because  it 
fails  to  realize  its  ideal,  it  gives  way  to  representative 
government,  —  the  republic  appears.  Now,  although 
through  representation  the  individual  vote  loses  its 
authority,  it  gains  by  co-operation  the  desired  end  more 
safely  and  more  surely. 

The  purpose  of  a  republic  is  to  establish  and  protect 
the  interests  of  all  classes.  It  sees,  what  is  not  seen  in 
a  democracy,  that,  to  be  efficient,  legislation  must  be 
for  the  average  and  not  for  the  individual.  So  it  is  only 
by  republican  institutions  that  democracy  is  made 
effective.  When  a  community  thus  grows  into  a  nation, 
it  is  the  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  the  vote  that  is 
important.  The  result  to  be  studied  is  the  operation  of 
republican  institutions  in  relation  to  a  democracy 
divided  into  groups,  with  reference  to  the  equable  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  groups.  Bertha  Lane  Scott 

[By  permission  ot  The  North  American  Review.] 

The  Weak  Side  of  Universal  Suffrage 

ELECTORAL  crowds  —  that  is  to  say,  collec¬ 
tivities  invested  with  the  power  of  electing  the 
holders  of  certain  functions  —  constitute  heterogeneous 
crowds,  but  as  their  action  is  confined  to  a  single  clearly 
determined  matter,  namely,  to  choosing  between  differ- 
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ent  candidates,  they  present  only  a  few  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  previously  described.1  Of  the  characteristics 
peculiar  to  crowds,  they  display  in  particular  but  slight 
aptitude  for  reasoning,  the  absence  of  the  critical  spirit, 
irritability,  credulity,  and  simplicity.2  In  their  deci¬ 
sion,  moreover,  is  to  be  traced  the  influence  of  the  leaders 
of  crowds  and  the  part  played  by  the  factors  we  have 
enumerated:  affirmation,  repetition,  prestige,  and  con¬ 
tagion. 

Let  us  examine  by  what  methods  electoral  crowds 
are  to  be  persuaded.  It  will  be  easy  to  deduce  their 
psychology  from  the  methods  that  are  most  successful. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  candidate 
should  possess  prestige.  Personal  prestige  can  only  be 
replaced  by  that  resulting  from  wealth.  Talent  and 
even  genius  are  not  elements  of  success  of  serious  im¬ 
portance. 

Of  capital  importance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
necessity  for  the  candidate  of  possessing  prestige,  of 
being  able,  that  is,  to  force  himself  upon  the  electorate 
without  discussion.  The  reason  why  the  electors,  of 
whom  a  majority  are  working  men  or  peasants,  so  rarely 
choose  a  man  from  their  own  ranks  to  represent  them  is 
that  such  a  person  enjoys  no  prestige  among  them. 
When,  by  chance,  they  do  elect  a  man  who  is  their 
equal,  it  is  as  a  rule  for  subsidiary  reasons  —  for  instance, 
to  spite  an  eminent  man,  or  an  influential  employer  of 

1  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  M.  Le  Bon’s  book  on  “  The 
Crowd,”  from  which  the  above  is  quoted. 

2  M.  Le  Bon  elsewhere  refers  to  these  as  “  feminine  ”  charac¬ 
teristics.  Certainly  the  addition  of  any  considerable  feminine 
electorate  would  intensify  them.  —  Compiler. 
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labor  on  whom  the  elector  is  in  daily  dependence,  and 
whose  master  he  has  the  illusion  he  becomes  in  this  way 
for  a  moment. 

The  possession  of  prestige  does  not  suffice,  however, 
to  assure  the  success  of  a  candidate.  The  elector  stickles 
in  particular  for  the  flattery  of  his  greed  and  vanity. 
He  must  be  overwhelmed  with  the  most  extravagant 
blandishments,  and  there  must  be  no  hesitation  in  mak¬ 
ing  him  the  most  fantastic  promises. 

If  he  is  a  working  man  it  is  impossible  to  go  too  far 
in  insulting  and  stigmatizing  employers  of  labor.  As 
for  the  rival  candidate,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  destroy 
his  chance  by  establishing  by  dint  of  affirmation,  repe¬ 
tition,  and  contagion  that  he  is  an  arrant  scoundrel, 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  several  crimes.  It  is,  of  course,  useless 
to  trouble  about  any  semblance  of  proof.  Should  the 
adversary  be  ill-acquainted  with  the  psychology  of 
crowds  he  will  try  to  justify  himself  by  arguments 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  replying  to  one  set  of 
affirmations  by  another;  and  he  will  have  no  chance 
whatever  of  being  successful. 

The  candidate’s  written  program  should  not  be  too 
categorical,  since  later  on  his  adversaries  might  bring 
it  up  against  him;  in  his  verbal  program,  however, 
there  cannot  be  too  much  exaggeration.  The  most 
important  reforms  may  be  fearlessly  promised.  At  the 
moment  they  are  made  these  exaggerations  produce  a 
great  effect,  and  they  are  not  binding  for  the  future,  it 
being  a  matter  of  constant  observation  that  the  elector 
never  troubles  himself  to  know  how  far  the  candidate 
he  has  returned  has  followed  out  the  electoral  program 
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he  applauded,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  election  was 
supposed  to  have  been  secured. 

In  what  precedes,  all  the  factors  of  persuasion  which 
have  been  described  are  to  be  recognized.  We  shall 
come  across  them  again  in  the  action  exerted  by  words 
and  formulas,  whose  magical  sway  we  have  already 
insisted  upon.  An  orator  who  knows  how  to  make  use 
of  these  means  of  persuasion  can  do  what  he  will  with 
a  crowd.  Expressions  such  as  infamous  capital,  vile 
exploiters,  the  admirable  working  man,  the  socialization 
of  wealth,  etc.,  always  produce  the  same  effect,  although 
already  somewhat  worn  by  use.  But  the  candidate 
who  hits  on  a  new  formula  as  devoid  as  possible  of  pre¬ 
cise  meaning,  and  apt  in  consequence  to  flatter  the  most 
varied  aspirations,  infallibly  obtains  a  success.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  the  weak  side  of  universal  suffrage  is  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
civilisation  has  been  the  work  of  a  small  minority  of 
superior  intelligences,  constituting  the  culminating  point 
of  a  pyramid,  whose  stages,  widening  in  proportion  to 
the  decrease  of  mental  power,  represent  the  masses  of  a 
nation.  The  greatness  of  a  civilization  cannot  assuredly 
depend  upon  the  votes  given  by  inferior  elements  boast¬ 
ing  solely  numerical  strength.  Doubtless,  too,  the  votes 
recorded  by  crowds  are  often  very  dangerous.  They 
have  already  cost  us  several  invasions,  and  in  view  of 
the  triumph  of  socialism,  for  which  they  are  preparing 
the  way,  it  is  probable  that  the  vagaries  of  popular 
sovereignty  will  cost  us  still  more  dearly. 

Excellent,  however,  as  these  objections  are  in  theory, 
in  practice  they  lose  all  force,  as  will  be  admitted  if  the 
invincible  strength  be  remembered  of  ideas  transformed 
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into  dogmas.  The  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  crowds 
is  as  little  defensible,  from  the  philosophical  point  of 
view,  as  the  religious  dogmas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
it  enjoys  at  present  the  same  absolute  power  they 
formerly  enjoyed.  It  is  as  unattackable  in  consequence 
as  in  the  past  were  our  religious  ideas. 

Gustav  Le  Bon 

Democracy  and  Individual  Injustice 

GOVERNMENT  by  the  people  has  its  natural  and 
logical  complement  in  government  for  the  people. 
Every  State  with  a  legal  framework  must  grant  certain 
rights  to  individuals;  and  every  State,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
efficient,  must  guarantee  to  the  individual  that  his  rights, 
as  legally  defined,  are  secure.  But  an  essentially  demo¬ 
cratic  state  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  all  citi¬ 
zens  enjoy  these  rights  equally.  If  any  citizen  or  any 
group  of  citizens  enjoys  by  virtue  of  the  law  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  their  fellow-citizens,  then  the  most  sacred 
principle  of  democracy  is  violated.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  community  in  which  no  man  or  no  group  of  men  are 
granted  by  law  any  advantage  over  their  fellow-citizens 
is  the  type  of  the  perfect  and  fruitful  democratic  state.  .  .  . 

But  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  like  the  principle 
of  ultimate  popular  political  responsibility,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient;  and  because  of  its  insufficiency  results  in  certain 
dangerous  ambiguities  and  self-contradictions.  Ameri¬ 
can  political  thinkers  have  always  repudiated  the  idea 
that  by  equality  of  rights  they  meant  anything  like 
equality  of  performance  or  power.  The  utmost  varieties 
of  individual  power  and  ability  are  bound  to  exist  and 
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are  bound  to  bring  about  many  different  levels  of  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement.  .  .  .  Individual  and  social  interest 
did  substantially  coincide  as  long  as  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  opened  to  the  poor  and  untrained  man,  and 
as  long  as  the  public  interest  demanded  first  of  all  the 
utmost  celerity  of  economic  development.  But  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  country  resulted  in  a  condition 
which  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  successful  competitor 
either  increasing  capital,  improved  training,  or  a  larger 
amount  of  ability  and  energy.  With  the  advent  of  com¬ 
parative  economic  and  social  maturity,  the  exercise  of 
certain  legal  rights  became  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  exercise  of  a  privilege;  and  if  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  to  be  maintained,  it  could  not  be  done  by 
virtue  of  non-interference.  The  demands  of  the  “  Higher 
Law”  began  to  diverge  from  the  results  of  the  actual 
legal  system.  .  .  . 

No  formula  whose  effect  on  public  opinion  is  not 
binding  and  healing  and  unifying  has  any  substantial 
claim  to  consideration  as  the  essential  and  formative 
democratic  idea.  Belief  in  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
does  not  bind,  heal,  and  unify  public  opinion.  Its 
effect  rather  is  confusing,  distracting,  and  at  worst,  dis¬ 
integrating.  A  democratic  political  organization  has  no 
immunity  from  grievances.  They  are  a  necessary 
result  of  a  complicated  and  changing  industrial  and 
social  organism.  What  is  good  for  one  generation  will 
often  be  followed  by  consequences  that  spell  deprivation 
for  the  next.  What  is  good  for  one  man  or  one  class 
of  men  will  bring  ills  to  other  men  or  classes  of  men. 
What  is  good  for  the  community  as  a  whole  may  mean 
temporary  loss  and  a  sense  of  injustice  to  a  minority. 
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All  grievances  from  any  cause  should  receive  full  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  democracy,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  righteously 
discontented  must  be  always  with  us,  the  fundamental 
democratic  principle  should,  above  all,  counsel  mutual 
forbearance  and  loyalty.  The  principle  of  equal  rights 
encourages  mutual  suspicion  and  disloyalty.  It  tends  to 
attribute  individual  and  social  ills,  for  which  general, 
moral,  economic,  and  social  causes  are  usually  in  large 
measure  responsible,  to  individual  wrong-doing;  and  in 
this  way  it  arouses  and  intensifies  that  personal  and  class 
hatred,  which  never  in  any  society  lies  far  below  the 
surface.  Herbert  Croly 

[Copyright,  igog,  by  the  Macmillan  Company.] 

Equality  Achieved  and  Defeated  -o  -o 

EGISLATE  how  you  will;  establish  universal  suf- 


-L J  frage  if  you  think  proper,  as  a  law  which  can 
never  be  broken.  You  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
political  equality.  Political  power  has  changed  its 
shape,  but  not  its  nature.  The  result  of  cutting  it  up 
into  little  bits  is  simply  that  the  man  who  can  sweep 
the  greatest  number  of  them  into  a  heap  will  govern 
the  rest.  The  strongest  man  in  some  form  or  other  will 
always  rule  the  rest.  If  the  government  is  a  military 
one,  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  great  soldier 
will  make  him  a  ruler.  If  the  government  is  a  mon¬ 
archy,  the  quality  which  kings  value  in  counsellors, 
in  generals,  in  administrators,  will  give  power.  In  a 
pure  democracy  the  ruling  men  will  be  the  wire-pullers 
and  their  friends;  but  they  will  no  more  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  voters  than  soldiers  or  ministers  of 
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state  are  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects  of  a  mon¬ 
archy.  Changes  in  the  form  of  government  alter  the 
conditions  of  superiority  more  than  its  nature.  .  .  . 
In  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances  the  rank  and 
file  are  directed  by  leaders  of  one  kind  or  another 
who  get  the  command  of  their  collective  force.  ...  In 
short,  the  subdivision  of  political  power  has  no  more  to 
do  with  equality  than  with  liberty. 


Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephens 


[Copyright,  1896,  by  Macmillan  Company.] 


Woman’s  “Right”  to  the  Suffrages  ^ 


O  determine  the  scope  of  our  researches,  let  us 


A  remember  that  individual  rights,  called  natural 
rights,  present  themselves  in  a  double  aspect.  Some 
as  individual  liberty,  inviolability  of  the  home,  liberty 
of  conscience,  belong  to  the  internal  life  of  man,  and 
demand  from  society  no  other  favor  than  that  which 
Diogenes  asked  of  Alexander.  These  are  human  rights 
par  excellence,  which  allow  no  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
or  nationality.  We  need  not,  therefore,  occupy  ourselves 
with  them.  Very  different  are  the  rights  of  meeting  and 
of  association,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
petition.  Through  these  the  individual  aims  at  coming 
out  of  his  person,  at  acting  on  the  collective  body,  react¬ 
ing  on  the  public  authorities,  and  even  at  laying  hold  of 
the  management  of  the  State.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  State  has  often  thought  it  its  duty  to  take  some 
precautions  against  encroachment  by  regulating  the 
exercise  of  individual  rights  of  a  public  character.  .  .  . 

We  have  examined  the  laws  of  the  different  countries 
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as  to  the  position  of  woman,  in  respect  of  her  ability  to 
exercise  political  and  public  rights.  We  have  attempted 
to  trace  by  the  light  of  history,  the  successive  phases  of 
the  movement  in  favor  of  woman's  rights  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  What  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  this  study  in  law  and  history? 

Neither  the  one  branch  nor  the  other  of  our  inquiry 
has  provided  us  with  any  single  solution  of  the  problem 
involved  in  woman’s  claims.  No  general  concession  is 
made  to  them,  nor  yet  is  exception  taken  to  them  alto¬ 
gether.  The  answer  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
demands. 

The  demands  of  woman,  despite  their  diversity,  may 
be  classified  under  three  heads,  viz.,  ( a )  political  equality, 
that  is,  in  particular,  parliamentary  suffrage  and  eligi¬ 
bility;  ( b )  economic  emancipation,  that  is,  complete 
equality  for  woman  before  the  civil  law  in  the  disposal 
of  her  person  and  property,  with  the  free  use  of  all  her 
abilities  and  means,  material  and  intellectual;  (c)  intel¬ 
lectual  emancipation,  that  is,  granting  woman  the  same 
facilities  as  man  for  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect,  giving 
her,  too,  access  to  all  public  schools,  and  to  the  degrees 
there  conferred  as  evidence  of  the  culture  acquired. 

The  verdict  of  the  Law  on  woman’s  demand  for 
political  equality  is,  we  saw  reason  to  think,  implied  in 
the  very  distinction  we  were  led  to  establish  between 
political  rights  and  individual  public  rights.  Assuming 
that  the  latter,  which  are  concerned  with  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  in  all  its  manifestations,  are  indispensable 
to  the  full  development  of  man  in  society,  we  recognized 
that  the  free  enjoyment  of  these  rights  ought  to  have  no 
other  limit  than  the  rightful  liberty  of  other  individuals. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  to  political  rights,  since  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  government  of  the  country  —  which  is  their 
very  essence  —  presupposes  a  special  capacity,  which  is 
by  no  means  an  integral  part  of  human  personality,  nor 
requisite  to  its  development,  we  judged  them  to  be  not 
an  absolute,  but  a  relative,  right,  a  creation  of  law. 
In  fact,  “Natural  right”  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  this  conclusion.  But,  however  glorious  was  the  part 
played  by  “natural  right  ”  as  a  weapon  against  despotism, 
and  however  great  were  the  services  it  has  thereby 
rendered  to  civilization,  it  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
theory,  which  has  its  foundation  in  political  meta¬ 
physics,  not  in  Law;  for  it  is  not  based  on  experience, 
nor  does  it  express  any  necessary  relations  of  things. 
The  government  of  the  commonweal,  not  being  the 
personal  'property  of  anyone,  neither  a  caste  privilege 
nor  yet  an  hereditary  right,  is  essentially  an  office  per¬ 
formed  in  the  general  interest.  It  can  only  be  con¬ 
ferred,  then,  by  the  law  interpreting  the  general  interest 
suitably  to  the  ideas,  needs,  and  even  passions  and  pre¬ 
judices,  of  the  place  and  of  the  time.  These  factors, 
which  vary  with  every  country  and  every  age,  determine 
the  concession  of  political  power,  on  conditions  of  more 
or  less  liberality,  to  a  group,  wider  or  narrower  in  extent, 
of  such  inhabitants  as  are  deemed  capable,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  of  a  proper  discharge  of  the  elector’s  duties. 
Thus  the  question  of  admission  to,  or  exclusion  from, 
the  government  of  a  country  is  independent  of  the 
principles  of  Law,  and  confined  wholly  to  the  sphere  of 
politics. 

A  Summary  by  M.  Ostrogorski 
of  his  work  on  “  The  Rights  of  Women  ” 
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The  Question  of  Equal  Rights  ^  ^  ^ 


LREADY  we  have  concluded  that  in  militant 


J.  societies,  and  partially  militant  societies,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  franchise  by  women  is  not  strictly  equitable: 
they  cannot  justly  have  equal  powers  unless  they  have 
equal  responsibilities.  But  here,  supposing  that  with 
the  cessation  of  militancy  this  obstacle  should  disappear, 
we  have  to  ask  whether,  in  that  case,  the  giving  of  votes 
to  women  would  be  expedient.  I  say  expedient,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  a  question  of  right  in  the  direct 
and  simple  sense.  The  question  is  whether  rights, 
properly  so  called,  are  likely  to  be  better  maintained  if 
women  have  votes  than  if  they  have  not.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  concluding  that  maintenance  of  them 
would  be  less  satisfactory  rather  than  more  satisfactory. 

The  comparative  impulsiveness  of  women  is  a  trait 
which  would  make  increase  of  their  influence  an  injuri¬ 
ous  factor  in  legislation.  Human  beings  at  large,  as  at 
present  constituted,  are  far  too  much  swayed  by  special 
emotions,  temporarily  excited,  and  not  held  in  check  by 
the  aggregate  of  other  emotions;  and  women  are  carried 
away  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment  still  more  than 
men  are.  This  characteristic  is  at  variance  with  that 
judicial-mindedness  which  should  guide  the  making  of 
laws.  Freedom  from  passions  excited  by  temporary 
causes  or  particular  objects  is  an  obvious  pre-requisite 
to  good  legislation.  This  pre-requisite  is  at  present  but 
imperfectly  fulfilled,  and  it  would  be  more  imperfectly 
fulfilled  were  the  franchise  extended  to  women. 

This  moral  difference  is  accompanied  by  a  kindred 
intellectual  difference.  Very  few  men,  and  still  fewer 
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women,  form  opinions  in  which  the  general  and  the 
abstract  have  a  due  place.  The  particular  and  the 
concrete  are  alone  operative  in  their  thoughts.  Nine 
legislators  out  of  ten,  and  ninety-nine  voters  out  of  a 
hundred,  when  discussing  this  or  that  measure,  think 
only  of  the  immediate  results  to  be  achieved  —  do  not 
think  at  all  of  the  indirect  results,  or  of  the  effect  which 
the  precedent  will  have,  or  of  the  influence  on  men’s 
characters.  Had  women  votes,  this  absorption  of  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  proximate  and  personal,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  remote  and  impersonal,  would  be  still  greater; 
and  the  immense  mischiefs  at  present  produced  would  be 
augumented.  .  .  .  The  love  of  the  helpless,  which  may 
serve  as  a  general  description  of  the  parental  instinct, 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men,  and  swaying  their  con¬ 
duct  outside  the  family,  as  well  as  inside,  more  than  it 
sways  the  conduct  of  men,  must,  in  a  still  greater  degree 
than  in  men,  prompt  public  actions  that  are  unduly 
regardful  of  the  inferior  as  compared  with  the  superior. 
The  present  tendency  of  both  sexes  is  to  contemplate 
citizens  as  having  claims  in  proportion  to  their  needs  — 
their  needs  being  habitually  proportionate  to  their 
demerits;  and  this  tendency,  stronger  in  women  than 
in  men,  must,  if  it  operates  politically,  cause  a  more 
general  fostering  of  the  worse  at  the  expense  of  the 
better.  .  .  . 

But  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  women  is 
urged  on  the  ground  that  without  it  they  cannot  obtain 
legal  recognition  of  their  equitable  claims.  Experience 
does  not  countenance  this  plea.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  various  disabilities  of  women  have  been  removed 
with  but  little  resistance  from  men.  Comparing  the 
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behavior  of  men  to  men  with  the  behavior  of  men  to 
women,  it  is  manifest  that  in  modern  times  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  justice  has  been  more  operative  in  determining 
the  last  than  in  determining  the  first.  Ill-treated  classes 
of  men  have  had  to  struggle  far  longer  before  they  ob¬ 
tained,  from  the  classes  who  ill-treated  them,  the  con¬ 
cessions  they  demanded,  than  women  as  a  class  have 
had  to  struggle  before  obtaining  from  men,  as  a  class, 
the  various  freedoms  they  asked.  They  have  obtained 
these  without  political  power;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  further  injustice  as  they  complain  of 
—  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  custody  of  children  —  may 
be  similarly  removed  without  making  the  gigantic  con¬ 
stitutional  change  which  some  of  them  seek. 

Herbert  Spencer 

Festina  Lente!  ^ 

BY  its  own  inherent  nature  one  step  in  democratic 
progress  leads  to  a  further  one.  There  is  always 
present  to  the  party  in  power  the  temptation  to  broaden 
the  franchise  for  the  sake  of  the  popular  support  that  it 
will  thus  obtain.  The  time  will  always  come  when, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  this  temptation  will  be  yielded  to. 

...  A  step  once  taken  in  this  direction  is  seldom  if 
ever  retraced.  The  suffrage  once  broadened,  its  subse¬ 
quent  restriction  seems  almost  impossible.  Such  a  step 
requires  a  fortitude  and  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  in  power  such  as  history  has  shown  them 
seldom  to  possess. 

Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby 
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OF  A  FREE  INFLUENCE 


The  Sources  of  Influence 
The  Higher  Ideal 
The  Woman’s  Power 

The  Ballot  No  Stronger  than  Public  Opinion 

A  Foe  to  Compromise 

The  Cost  of  a  Place  in  Politics 

The  Power  of  a  Majority 

Inspiration  and  Action 

The  Advantage  of  Independence 

Civic  Duties  vs.  The  Political  Game 

The  Moral  Function  of  Woman 

A  Cloud  of  Witnesses 


There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  modern  pressure  of 
competitive  economic  methods  toward  injustice  can  he  wisely 
met.  That  is  by  a  steady  force  acting  in  the  contrary 
direction.  From  such  an  opposition  may  harmoniously 
arise  a  new  ideal  of  social  justice. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  large  political  bodies 
may  easily  be  brought  to  set  aside  their  mutual  party 
distrust  in  work  for  the  public  interest.  That  is  by  the 
presentation  to  all  parties  at  once  of  the  measures  needed 
through  the  medium  of  some  influential,  intelligent  body 
of  citizens  who  are  above  all  suspicion  of  having  any 
political  axe  to  grind. 

There  is  no  factor  in  society  in  a  position  to  exert  this 
influence  except  the  great  body  of  women.  But  they  can 
never  hope  to  benefit  either  labor  or  politics  very  far  from 
the  inside.  By  becoming  a  part  of  it  they  lose  the  power  to 
judge  impartially.  The  hope  for  both  political  and  indus¬ 
trial  methods  of  the  future  depends  chiefly  upon  the  type 
of  character  created  in  the  coming  generation  by  women 
who  are  not  too  absorbed  by  business  or  politics  to  give  it 
their  most  devoted  interest. 
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ONG  years  ago  I  knew  a  young  man  at  college; 


4  he  was  so  far  from  being  intellectually  eminent 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  passing  his  examinations; 
he  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  within  a  very 
short  time  after  leaving  the  university,  and  hardly  any 
one  would  now  remember  his  name.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  impression  that  there  was  anything  remarkable 
about  himself,  and  looked  up  to  his  teachers  and  his 
more  brilliant  companions  with  a  loyal  admiration  which 
would  have  made  him  wonder  that  they  should  ever 
take  notice  of  him.  And  yet  I  often  thought  then,  and 
I  believe,  in  looking  back,  that  I  thought  rightly,  that 
he  was  of  more  real  use  to  his  contemporaries  than  any 
one  of  the  persons  to  whose  influence  they  would  most 
naturally  refer  as  having  affected  their  development. 
The  secret  was  a  very  simple  one.  Without  any  special 
intellectual  capacity,  he  somehow  represented  with 
singular  completeness  a  beautiful  moral  type.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  the  “simple  faith  miscalled  simplicity,”  and  was 
so  absolutely  unselfish,  so  conspicuously  pure  in  his 
whole  life  and  conduct,  so  unsuspicious  of  evil  in  others, 
so  sweet  and  loyal  in  his  nature,  that  to  know  him  was 
to  have  before  one’s  eyes  an  embodiment  of  some  of  the 
most  lovable  and  really  admirable  qualities  that  a  human 
being  can  possess.  He  was  a  living  exemplification  of 
the  truth  which  some  great  humorists  have  embodied 
in  their  writings,  the  truth  that  simplicity  at  which  fools 
laugh  may  be  venerable  to  wise  observers.  .  .  .  The 
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case  —  for  various  reasons  —  impressed  me  deeply; 
and  I  have  often  thought  of  it  and  of  the  principle 
which  it  illustrates  in  later  years.  I  once  knew,  for 
example,  a  woman  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
domestic  duties,  and  who  confessed  to  me  that  she  had 
sometimes  felt  a  touch  of  humiliation  when  she  thought 
how  narrow  was  her  own  sphere  of  action,  while  her 
husband  was  daily  deciding  upon  great  questions  of 
high  political  importance.  Some  women  would  have 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
political  activity  was  a  grievance  to  be  abated;  and 
such  people  might  receive  with  scorn  the  suggestion 
that  the  discharge  of  the  domestic  duty  might  possibly 
be  as  important  as  the  discharge  of  the  more  conspicuous 
function.  The  argument  about  the  proper  sphere  of 
women  is  now  generally  treated  with  contempt;  and  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  it  begs  the  question, 
and  is  often  a  mere  utterance  of  blind  prejudice.  No  one, 
I  hope,  could  assert  more  willingly  than  I,  that  the 
faculties  of  women  should  be  cultivated  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  that  every  sphere  in  which  their  faculties  can 
be  effectively  applied  should  be  thrown  open  to  them. 
But  the  doctrine  sometimes  tacitly  confounded  with 
this,  that  the  sphere  generally  assigned  to  women  is 
necessarily  lower  or  less  important  than  others,  is  not 
to  be  admitted,  because  the  contradictory  may  be  mis¬ 
applied.  The  domestic  influence  is,  no  doubt,  confined 
within  narrower  limits;  but  then,  within  those  limits, 
it  is  incomparably  stronger  and  more  certain  of  effect. 
The  man  or  woman  can  really  mould  the  character  of  a 
little  circle,  and  determine  the  whole  life  of  one  little 
section  of  the  next  generation;  when  it  may  be  very 
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difficult  to  say  whether  the  influence  which  they  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  a  class  or  a  nation  is  really  perceptible 
at  all,  or  does  not  even  operate  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  intended.  And  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
a  woman  who  was  bringing  up  sons  and  daughters 
ready  to  quit  themselves  like  brave  men  and  women  in 
the  great  struggle  of  life,  might  be  doing  something  more 
really  important  than  her  conspicuous  husband,  who 
was,  after  all,  only  part  of  a  vast  and  complicated 
machinery,  nominally  directed  by  him,  but,  in  reality, 
controlling  all  his  energy,  and,  not  impossibly,  working 
out  the  very  results  which  he  most  disapproved. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen 

The  Higher  Ideal  ^ 

OUR  ideal  then  is  that  the  whole  organized  labor, 
outside  the  home,  that  is,  the  mass  of  factory  work, 
should  fall  as  a  rule  on  the  men;  that  the  activity  of 
women  as  a  rule  should  be  exercised  in  the  home.  But 
this  does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  women  are  debarred 
from  intellectual,  social,  professional,  or  political  work,  or 
that  the  work  so  done  is  in  any  way  less  in  amount, 
or  inferior  in  dignity.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  there  is 
not  an  immense  amount  of  industry  pure  and  simple 
open  to  them  in  all  those  departments  which  admit  of 
household  employment  organized  more  or  less  in  the 
type  of  a  home.  But  with  education,  art,  science, 
philosophy,  the  organization  of  charity,  or  mutual 
help,  the  care  of  health  on  all  its  sides,  the  comfort  of 
the  desolate,  the  ignorant,  and  the  friendless,  in  the 
refinement  of  life,  and  the  improvement  of  social  culture, 
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in  the  formation  of  opinion,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
education  of  men  —  the  work  of  women  is  absolutely 
boundless  in  extent. 

But  the  true  ground  for  the  allotment  of  special  careers 
to  men  and  to  women  lies  not,  in  truth,  in  this  line.  It 
is  because  women  are  imperatively  needed  in  another 
career;  because  the  efforts  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world  are  not  enough  to  perform  it  adequately.  The 
career  of  women  is  to  dignify  and  elevate  the  life  of 
man;  nor  is  there  any  intellectual  quality  whatever,  or 
any  element  of  character,  which  may  not  find  ample 
scope  for  its  highest  efforts  in  the  task.  There  is  no 
side  of  life  which  is  not  open  to  it,  be  it  politics,  art, 
science,  society,  manners,  or  religion.  All  need  the 
purifying  influence  of  truly  competent  women.  Is  not 
this  a  career  which  may  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any 
one  man  or  woman?  What  is  the  meaning  of  careers 
being  closed,  when  the  whole  range  of  human  education, 
the  whole  field  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  poetry, 
are  open  to  all,  be  they  men  or  women?  Are  women 
as  a  rule  so  saturated  and  satiated  with  all  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  is  woman’s  education  so  complete  and 
universal,  that  they  must  have  fresh  worlds  to  conquer? 

It  seems  to  me  that  women  should  bless  the  leisure 
which  has  opened  to  those  who  have  leisure  such  glorious 
opportunities.  It  seems  to  me  a  nobler  ambition  to 
have  reached  a  high  standard  of  mental  culture  than 
to  conduct  a  lawsuit  or  manage  a  bank.  I  should  think 
it  a  nobler  ambition  to  infuse  a  loftier  tone  into  the 
political  opinion  of  one’s  own  circle  than  to  give  a  vote 
in  a  general  election.  For  my  part,  I  have  taken  some 
interest  in  politics  for  fifty  years;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
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remember,  I  have  very  rarely  given  a  vote.  If  I  care 
neither  to  enter  Parliament  nor  take  part  in  government, 
nor  even  to  vote  in  elections,  it  is  because  I  hold  that 
I  do  better  if  I  address  myself  to  the  duty  of  moulding 
opinion  whilst  I  keep  out  of  parliaments,  divisions, 
and  polling-booths.  I  ask  no  woman  to  forfeit  any 
claim  to  political  power  which  I  care  to  exercise  for  an 
hour,  but  I  would  that  every  woman  in  the  kingdom 
cared  as  much  for  politics  as  I  do  myself.  .  .  . 

Frederic  Harrison 

[Copyright,  igo8,  by  The  Macmillan  Company.] 


The  Woman’s  Power  ^ 

BUT  the  woman’s  power  is  not  for  rule,  not  for 
battle,  —  and  her  intellect  is  not  for  invention  or 
creation,  but  for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement,  and  deci¬ 
sion.  She  sees  the  qualities  of  things,  their  claims,  and 
their  places.  Her  great  function  is  Praise:  she  enters 
into  no  contest,  but  infallibly  adjudges  the  crown  of 
contest.  By  her  office,  and  place,  she  is  protected  from 
all  danger  and  temptation.  The  man,  in  his  rough 
work  in  the  open  world,  must  encounter  all  peril  and 
trial:  —  to  him,  therefore,  must  be  the  failure,  the 
offence,  the  inevitable  error:  often  he  must  be  wounded, 
or  subdued;  often  misled;  and  always  hardened.  But 
he  guards  the  woman  from  all  this;  within  his  house, 
as  ruled  by  her,  unless  she  herself  has  sought  it,  need 
enter  no  danger,  no  temptation,  no  cause  of  error  or 
offence.  This  is  the  true  nature  of  home  —  it  is  the 
place  of  Peace;  the  shelter,  not  only  from  all  injury, 
but  from  all  terror,  doubt,  and  division.  In  so  far  as 
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it  is  not  this,  it  is  not  home;  so  far  as  the  anxieties  of 
the  outer  life  penetrate  into  it,  and  the  inconsistently- 
minded,  unknown,  unloved,  or  hostile  society  of  the 
outer  world  is  allowed  by  either  husband  or  wife  to 
cross  the  threshold,  it  ceases  to  be  home;  it  is  then 
only  a  part  of  that  outer  world  which  you  have  roofed 
over,  and  lighted  fire  in.  John  Ruskin 

So  far  as  she  rules,  all  must  be  right,  or  nothing  is. 
She  must  be  enduringly,  incorruptibly  good;  instinc¬ 
tively,  infallibly  wise  —  wise,  not  for  self-development, 
but  for  self-renunciation:  wise,  not  that  she  may  set 
herself  above  her  husband,  but  that  she  may  never  fail 
from  his  side:  wise,  not  with  the  narrowness  of  insolent 
and  loveless  pride,  but  with  the  passionate  gentleness 
of  an  infinitely  variable,  because  infinitely  applicable, 
modesty  of  service  —  the  true  changefulness  of  woman. 
In  that  great  sense  —  ‘La  donna  e  mobile,’  not  ‘Qual 
pium’  al  vento’;  no,  nor  yet  ‘Variable  as  the  shade,  by 
the  fight  quivering  aspen  made’;  but  variable  as  the 
fight,  manifold  in  fair  and  serene  division,  that  it  may 
take  the  color  of  all  that  it  falls  upon,  and  exalt  it. 

John  Ruskin 

SINCE  the  French  Revolution  the  influence  of 
woman  in  Europe  has  declined  in  proportion  as  she 
has  increased  her  rights  and  claims. — Friedrich  Nietzsche 

AS  in  England  centuries  ago  the  “King-maker”  was 
far  greater  than  the  kings  whom  he  made  and 
unmade,  so  woman,  with  the  training  of  voters  in  her 
hands,  is  greater  than  the  voter,  if  she  but  knew  it. 

Priscilla  Leonard 
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The  Ballot  No  Stronger  than  Public  Opinion 

IT  is  far  from  clear  that  woman  can  do  entirely  well 
the  work  which  is  properly  called  masculine,  because 
she  is  physiologically  and  psychologically  the  result  of 
an  evolution  along  lines  differing  essentially  from  those 
which  have  produced  men.  Her  duties,  occupations 
and  interests  have  given  determinate  form  and  charac¬ 
teristics  to  her  mould.  The  seal  of  science  has  been 
set  upon  the  fact  of  the  interrelation  of  form  and  func¬ 
tion.  Woman  must  think  and  act  as  woman,  not  as 
man.  Her  physical  constitution  predetermines  this 
whether  she  will  or  no. 

When  women  assume  that  the  vote  is  a  necessity  to 
insure  their  protection  against  the  “greed  and  injustice 
of  men”  they  are  misled  by  a  theoretical  valuation  of 
the  vote  into  an  overvaluation  of  its  practical  efficacy. 
What  the  individual  vote  can  accomplish  is  of  little  or 
no  advantage  to  the  individual.  The  organized  vote  of 
a  class  can  do  little  more  for  the  class.  What  the  vote 
really  does  is  to  keep  the  governmental  machinery  mov¬ 
ing  according  to  the  policy  predetermined  by  public  opinion, 
and  not  otherwise.  Public  opinion  may  temporarily 
fail  under  the  artful  attack  of  the  machine  politicians, 
who  often  run  the  government  for  a  brief  time,  in  spite 
of  both  votes  and  public  opinion,  but  only  until  some 
vital  issue  rouses  the  nation  to  a  realizing  sense  of  its 
danger  and  power. 

Reforms  do  not  originate  with,  they  are  not  furthered 
by,  the  mass  of  voters.  They  begin  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  observant  and  public-spirited  persons,  men  and 
women,  who  form  themselves  into  self-appointed  com- 
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mittees.  By  these  few  organized  reformers  questions 
are  presented  to  the  public,  and  when  public  opinion 
has  been  aroused  they  are  submitted,  usually  by  entirely 
non-partisan  means,  to  the  governing  bodies. 

It  is  by  educating  Public  Opinion ,  then,  rather  than  by 
voting,  that  social  and  political  reforms  have  been  brought 
about.  Bertha  Lane  Scott 

A  Foe  to  Compromise  o  ^  -o 

ROOT  and  bond  of  the  family,  woman  is  no  less  a 
stranger  by  her  natural  aptitudes  than  by  her 
domestic  ministrations  to  the  general  interests  of  society; 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  demands,  in  fact,  a  disengage¬ 
ment  of  heart  and  mind  to  which  she  can  only  attain  by 
transforming  herself,  to  the  detriment  of  her  duties  and 
of  her  true  influence.  Ever  to  subordinate  persons  to 
things— never  to  overstep  in  her  efforts  the  strict  measure 
of  the  possible  —  those  two  conditions  of  the  political 
life  are  repugnant  to  her  ardent  and  devoted  nature. 
Even  amongst  women  in  whom  those  gifts  are  met  with 
in  the  highest  degree,  clearness  of  perception  has  been 
almost  always  obscured  by  the  ardor  of  pursuit  or  that 
of  patronage  —  by  the  irresistible  desire  of  pushing  to 
the  extremity  of  success  her  own  ideas,  and  especially 
those  of  her  friends.  Sutherland  Menzies 

IN  all  cases,  with  Scott  as  with  Shakespeare,  it  is 
the  woman  who  watches  over,  teaches,  and  guides 
the  youth;  it  is  never,  by  any  chance,  the  youth  who 
watches  over,  or  educates,  his  mistreses. 

John  Ruskin 
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The  Cost  of  a  Place  in  Politics 

IT  will  cost  women  the  loss  of  much  of  the  personal 
influence  which  they  now  possess.  So  far  as  women 
have  influenced  legislation  and  public  officers,  and  their 
influence  has  been  constant  and  effective  in  many 
directions,  it  has  been  due  to  the  character  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  women  who  advocated  good  causes. 
Does  any  one  think  that  the  late  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell,  of  blessed  memory,  would  have  had  more  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  she  did  have  if  she 
had  the  ballot?  Men  in  all  departments  of  public  life 
were  only  too  glad  to  yield  to  her  judgment  and  to  follow 
her  intelligent  desire.  To-day  in  many  departments 
of  administration  of  the  state,  the  presence  and  the 
counsel  of  wise  and  good  women  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  The  danger  is  that  if  women  should  appear 
advocating  public  measures,  being  at  the  same  time 
themselves  identified  with  political  factions,  or  perhaps 
known  as  successful  political  managers,  their  personal 
influence  would  surely  be  diminished,  and  not  increased. 
So  long  as  a  woman  now  is  recognized  as  interested  in 
any  matter  of  public  welfare,  the  very  fact  that  she  is 
unselfish  in  her  advocacy,  and  has  no  private  interests 
to  gain,  gives  her  a  power  that  would  disappear,  were 
her  political  condition  to  be  altered. 

Henry  A.  Stimson 

“  A  1~MTF,  Gods,”  she  said,  “  with  generous  hand 
X  Give  guerdon  for  thy  gifts  of  cost; 

Wisdom  is  thine,  to  understand 

The  worth  of  all  that  thou  hast  lost.” 

E.  Nesbit 
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The  Power  of  a  Majority  ^ 


'HE  agitation  for  Women’s  Suffrage  is  based  upon 


JL  an  entirely  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
vote  and  what  women  could  do  with  it.  The  supporters 
of  the  movement  think  that  the  possession  of  votes  will 
give  them  power.  They  think  that  men  have  power 
because  they  are  enfranchised.  That  is  a  confusion  of 
cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  Voting  is  simply  an  expedient  to 
show  which  side,  being  numerically  stronger,  is  pre¬ 
sumably  best  able  to  enforce  its  will. 

Why  should  the  majority  rule?  Why  should  three 
men  have  power  to  impose  their  wishes  upon  two  men? 
There  is  nothing  sacred  about  a  majority.  It  is  just  as 
liable  as  the  minority  to  be  mistaken,  unjust,  or  tyranni¬ 
cal.  Then  why  should  it  rule?  Simply  because  when 
once  the  masses  have  become  conscious  of  their  power, 
only  the  majority  can  rule.  The  question  is  not  whether 
it  is  right,  or  just,  or  expedient  that  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  should  prevail.  There  is  no  other  course  possible. 
They  must  rule  who  have  the  power  to  rule;  they  must 
govern  who  have  the  strength  to  impose  their  decisions 
upon  their  opponents.  The  nations  are  moving  towards 
democratic  government,  not  because  there  is  any  par¬ 
ticular  divinity  about  democracy,  but  because  as  the 
mass  of  the  people  become  better  educated  they  more 
fully  realise  their  power;  and  so  it  becomes  impossible 
for  any  class  minority  to  impose  by  force  its  will  upon 
them.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  any  wiser  or  better  than  any  other,  but 
it  is  the  form  of  government  towards  which  all  communi¬ 
ties  inevitably  tend,  because  it  represents  the  will  and 
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rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  preponderating  force  of  the 
nation. 

Now,  this  force  is  for  all  practical  purposes  male 
force.  For  coercive  purposes,  at  all  events,  men  are  the 
dominant  sex.  Women  may  be  just  as  wise,  just  as 
well-informed,  just  as  capable  as  men,  but  they  cannot 
enforce  their  will,  and  so  they  cannot  rule;  because  the 
essential  condition  of  ruling  is  power  to  enforce  one’s 
commands.  .  .  . 

We  are  further  told  that  it  is  not  physical  force  but 
moral  force  which  rules  the  nation,  and  that  women  have 
as  much  moral  force  as  men.  Then  why  all  this  fuss 
about  the  vote?  Votes  are  no  indication  of  moral 
strength.  They  do  at  present  show  on  which  side  the 
preponderance  of  physical  force  lies,  but  the  greater 
moral  force  may  be  with  the  minority.  This  statement, 
that  moral  force  is  ruling  power,  is  one  of  those  partial 
truths  which  are  more  misleading  than  a  downright  lie. 
In  an  enlightened  community  moral  force  does  eventually 
prevail  —  but  how  does  this  take  place?  Obviously,  by 
the  winning  of  physical  force  to  its  side.  In  the  long 
run,  Right  is  Might,  because  eventually  Might  will  be 
won  to  the  side  of  Right.  Moral  force  persuades: 
physical  force  compels.  Women’s  power,  therefore,  is 
the  power  of  persuasion:  only  men  can  say  “You  must.” 

/.  R.  Toulmie 

Inspiration  and  Action  ^  ^ 

IT  is  a  fixed  psychologic  law  that  the  earnestness  of 
moral  and  spiritual  emotion — which  is  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  higher  natures  —  too  often  shuts  off 
from  the  ken  of  those  most  deeply  moved  the  nice 
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adjustment  of  balance  in  competing  good  and  evil, 
usefulness  and  risk.  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  Fenelon, 
Wesley,  the  Slavery  and  the  Drink  Abolitionists,  had 
noble  messages  to  deliver,  but  they  would  prove  most 
oppressive  legislators  and  judges.  Their  very  merit 
lay  in  their  bold  defiance  of  obstacles,  their  indifference 
to  all  countervailing  risks,  their  disdain  of  compromise. 
But  compromise  is  the  daily  and  hourly  necessity  of 
practical  affairs.  And  those  who  disdain  compromise 
are  ever  on  the  verge  of  oppression  and  disaster,  and 
too  often  face  both  together  with  a  light  heart.  We 
are  bound  to  hear  and  weigh  all  that  such  men  can 
urge.  But  it  is  for  men  of  a  very  different  stamp  — 
often  it  may  be  men  of  a  stamp  more  common  and  less 
fine  —  to  decide  the  issue  and  abide  the  result. 

Frederic  Harrison 

IT  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth  —  that  the  soul’s 
armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  unless  a 
woman’s  hand  has  braced  it;  and  it  is  only  when  she 
braces  it  loosely  that  the  honor  of  manhood  fails. 
Know  you  not  those  lovely  lines  —  I  would  they  were 
learned  by  all  youthful  ladies  of  England,  — 

“Ah,  wasteful  woman!  —  she  who  may 
On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price, 

Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay  — 

How  has  she  cheapen’d  Paradise! 

How  given  for  nought  her  priceless  gift, 

How  spoil’d  the  bread  and  spill’d  the  wine, 

Which,  spent  with  due  respective  thrift, 

Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine!” 

John  Ruskin 
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The  Advantage  of  Independence  ^  ^  ^ 

WE  must  accept  partisanship,  political  trickery  and 
office-seeking  as  necessary  evils  inseparable  from 
modern  conditions,  and  the  question  then  arises,  What 
can  be  done  to  palliate  the  situation  ?  To  our  minds  the 
solution  has  been  found  by  the  entrance  of  women  into 
public  life.  Standing  in  an  absolutely  independent  po¬ 
sition,  freed  from  all  party  affiliations,  untrammelled  by 
any  political  obligations,  the  intelligent,  self-sacrificing 
women  of  to-day  are  serving  the  State  (though  many  of 
them  hardly  realize  it),  as  a  third  party  whose  disinter¬ 
estedness  none  can  doubt.  To  do  men  justice,  they  have 
welcomed  the  new  element.  Governors  have  gladly 
appointed  women  to  positions  on  boards  of  education,  of 
charities  and  corrections,  and  on  sanitary  commissions. 
“It  is  such  a  relief,”  said  one  Governor  lately,  “to  be 
able  to  pick  out  the  best  worker  in  that  particular  line 
and  know  that  one  is  neither  giving  offence,  or  raising 
false  hopes  by  so  doing.”  The  advantage  of  com¬ 
plete  political  independence  enjoyed  by  women  so  ap¬ 
pointed,  cannot  possibly  be  overestimated.  Only  those 
who  have  been  so  placed  (and  doubtless  there  are  many 
such  in  this  audience)  can  begin  to  realize  what  it  means 
to  be  able  to  plead  for  a  cause  or  a  reform  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  to  know  that  such  a  plea  will  be  considered 
on  its  merits  alone,  with  no  ulterior  thought  of  what  may 
be  the  motive  of  the  pleader,  or  what  “pull”  may  lie 
back  of  the  petition.  This  attitude  of  entire  disinter¬ 
estedness  is,  above  all  things,  useful  when  appropria¬ 
tions  have  to  be  obtained  from  legislatures.  Some  years 
ago,  an  appropriation  for  absolutely  necessary  improve- 
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ments  to  one  of  the  asylums  for  the  criminal  insane  was 
“held  up  ”  session  after  session.  The  parties  were  very 
evenly  divided,  and  each  wanted  to  trade  appropriations 
with  the  other.  The  deadlock  was  at  last  broken  by  two 
women,  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  in  a 
simple  but  convincing  manner  explained  the  unnecessary 
sufferings  of  the  poor  creatures  who  could  not  make  their 
wrongs  known.  The  bill  was  reported  favorably  and 
went  though  at  once.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
thus  explained  the  matter:  “When  those  women  told 
us  just  how  things  were  and  what  was  really  needed,  we 
knew  they  were  telling  us  the  truth,  for  they  had  nothing 
to  gain,  one  way  or  another.” 

.  .  .  Organization  being  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
majority  do  their  share  of  public  service  through  an 
organization,  rather  than  by  individual  effort.  In  or¬ 
ganization,  the  same  principle  of  power  through  inde¬ 
pendence  holds  good.  A  “Good  Government”  club,  or 
a  “Civic  Betterment”  club,  composed  of  women,  exer¬ 
cises  its  influence  for  good  because  it  expresses  in  its 
highest  terms  the  best  public  opinion  —  that  is,  public 
opinion  divorced  from  political  or  party  questions.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  such  clubs  command  respect  and 
secure  respectful  hearings.  Mrs.  Barclay  Hazard 

JDESOLVED,  that  so  far  from  denying  the  over- 

V.  whelming  social  and  civil  influence  of  women, 
we  are  fully  aware  of  its  vast  extent;  aware  with 
Demosthenes  that  measures  which  statesmen  have 
meditated  a  whole  year  may  be  overturned  in  a  day  by 
a  woman.  Wendell  Phillips 
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Civic  Duties  vs  the  Political  Game  ^ 


MY  two  real  objections  to  “Votes  for  Women”  are 
as  follows: 

First:  That  I  fear  suffrage  will  take  the  attention  of 
women  from  what  I  believe  to  be  their  real  civic  duties, 
by  interesting  them  in  the  political  game,  when  they 
should  be  concentrating  their  attention  on  specific  civic 
work. 

Second:  I  believe  that  universal  male  suffrage  is  still 
so  far  from  being  what  it  should  be,  that  it  is  unwise  to 
double  its  evils  just  at  present,  as  we  certainly  should 
by  extending  the  vote  to  all  the  women.  In  some 
respects  certain  evils  of  the  ballot  would  be  more  than 
doubled.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  good  might  result 
in  some  ways,  but  in  my  judgment  it  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  harm  that  would  come. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell 


The  Moral  Function  of  Woman  o 

THE  true  function  of  woman  is  to  educate,  not 
children  only,  but  men,  to  train  to  a  higher 
civilization,  not  the  rising  generation,  but  the  actual 
society.  And  to  do  this  by  diffusing  the  spirit  of  affec¬ 
tion,  of  self-restraint,  self-sacrifice,  fidelity,  and  purity. 
And  this  to  be  effected,  not  by  writing  books  about 
these  things  in  the  closet,  nor  by  preaching  sermons 
about  them  in  congregation,  but  by  manifesting  them 
hour  by  hour  in  each  home  by  the  magic  of  the  voice, 
look,  word,  and  all  the  incommunicable  graces  of  woman’s 
tenderness. 

All  this  has  become  so  completely  a  commonplace 
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that  the  very  repeating  it  sounds  almost  like  a  jest. 
But  it  has  to  be  repeated  now  that  coarse  sophistry 
has  begun,  not  only  to  forget  it,  but  to  deny  it.  And 
we  will  repeat  it;  for  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  all 
that  has  been  said  on  this, cardinal  fact  of  human  nature 
by  poets,  from  Homer  to  Tennyson,  by  moralists  and 
preachers,  by  common-sense  and  pure  minds,  since  the 
world  began.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  it  save  this  — 
which,  perhaps,  is  really  important  —  that  this  function 
of  woman,  the  purifying,  spiritualizing,  humanizing  of 
society,  by  humanizing  each  family  and  by  influencing 
every  husband,  father,  son,  or  brother,  in  daily  contact 
and  in  unspoken  language,  is  itself  the  highest  of  all 
human  functions,  and  is  nobler  than  anything  which 
art,  philosophy, '  genius,  or  statesmanship  can  produce. 

Frederic  Harrison 


A  Cloud  of  Witnesses  ^ 


“ \T OW  I  could  multiply  witness  upon  witness  of 
-C  ^  this  kind  upon  you  if  I  had  time.  I  would 
take  Chaucer,  and  show  you  why  he  wrote  a  Legend  of 
Good  Women;  but  no  Legend  of  Good  Men.  X  would 
take  Spencer,  and  show  you  how  all  his  fairy  knights 
are  sometimes  deceived  and  sometimes  vanquished; 
but  the  soul  of  Una  is  never  darkened,  and  the  spear  of 
Britomart  is  never  broken.  Nay,  I  could  go  back  into 
the  mythical  teaching  of  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
show  you  how  the  great  people,  —  by  one  of  whose 
princesses  it  was  appointed  that  the  Lawgiver  of  all  the 
earth  should  be  educated,  rather  than  by  his  own 
kindred;  —  how  that  great  Egyptian  people,  wisest  then 
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of  nations,  gave  to  their  Spirit  of  Wisdom  the  form  of  a 
woman;  and  into  her  hand,  for  a  symbol,  the  weaver’s 
shuttle;  and  how  the  name  and  the  form  of  that  spirit, 
adopted,  believed,  and  obeyed  by  the  Greeks,  became 
that  Athena  of  the  olive-heljn,  and  cloudy  shield,  to 
faith  in  whom  you  owe,  down  to  this  date,  whatever 
you  hold  most  precious  in  art,  in  literature,  or  in  types 
of  national  virtue.”  John  Ruskin 

"\  T  J E  know  what  is  our  work  in  the  world.  We 


know  that  we  are  the  equals  of  men,  because  we 


know  that  equality  is  not  proved  by  identity  of  function, 
but  by  freedom  to  develop  different  functions.  We  know 
that  while  men  have  the  great  work  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  to-day,  of  judging  and  measuring  the  practi¬ 
cal  possibilities,  the  workable  compromises,  in  the  world 
of  immediate  action,  with  the  woman  lies  the  equally 
great  task  of  guarding  the  treasure  of  the  past  and 
forming  and  setting  the  ideals  of  the  future. 


Mrs.  Somervell 


MONG  all  the  principal  figures  in  Shakespeare’s 


JT\.  plays,  there  is  only  one  weak  woman — Ophelia; 
and  it  is  because  she  fails  Hamlet  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  is  not,  and  cannot  in  her  nature  be,  a  guide  to  him 
when  he  needs  her  most,  that  all  the  bitter  catastrophe 
follows.  Finally,  though  there  are  three  wicked  women 
among  the  principal  figures,  Lady  Macbeth,  Regan, 
and  Goneril,  they  are  felt  at  once  to  be  frightful  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  life;  fatal  in  their 
influence  also,  in  proportion  to  the  power  for  good  which 
they  have  abandoned.  John  Ruskin 
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IF  women,  to  whom  the  greater  scope  and  the  grander 
privileges  have  been  given,  are  going  to  waste  their 
opportunities  over  inferior  work  for  which  they  are 
unfitted,  not  only  will  they  fail  in  the  grosser  under¬ 
taking,  but  they  will  spoil  the  delicate  mental,  spiritual 
and  ethical  mechanism  which  was  intended  to  weave 
greater  victories  than  those  won  in  ward  caucuses  and 
political  campaigns.  Mark  Hanna 


'HE  influence  of  woman  should  be  felt  in  municipal 


A  affairs,  but  she  can  fulfil  her  duty  there  better 
without  than  with  the  ballot.  Disentangled  from  party 
affiliations  she  can  more  efficiently  labor  for  the  best 
things;  freed  from  the  dust  raised  by  party  conflicts  her 
vision  will  be  clearer;  untrammelled  by  party  obliga¬ 
tions  she  can  choose  her  allies,  and  her  influence  with 
legislators  will  be  greater  because  her  motives  cannot  be 
questioned.  Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott 

WOMAN  needs  more  liberty,  truly  —  at  least  in  in¬ 
tellectual  directions.  She  needs  to  know  more, 
to  think  more,  to  have  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility. 
But  she  needs  this  to  do  her  own  work  more  thoroughly, 
to  teach  her  what  had  better  be  left  to  man  to  do,  and 
to  teach  man  how  he  may  do  it  well.  She  is  the  world’s 
educator.  He  is  the  world’s  executive.  Her  work  is 
really  more  important  than  his,  for  it  is  the  making 
and  moulding  of  human  character  and  of  social  charac¬ 
teristics  —  which  means  the  making  and  moulding  of 
public  opinion — while  man’s  work  is  to  support  and 
protect  her  as  she  does  this,  and  to  give  public  opinion 
shape  in  that  practical  form  which  we  call  government. 


Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 
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VII 

THE  MODERN  SOCIAL  UNREST 

DISCONTENT  AND  ITS  DANGERS 
EDUCATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
SOME  HOMELY  REMEDIES 


There  is  nothing  in  modern  life  more  poignantly 
interesting  than  the  restlessness  of  women.  There  is 
something  half  amusing,  wholly  pathetic,  about  the  woman 
who  honestly  feels  cramped,  who  believes  that  the  home 
does  not  offer  scope  for  her  energies  —  while  she  remains 
equally  ignorant  of  the  nutritive  values  of  food  and  of 
preventive  medicine. 

The  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  that  so  many 
women  are  refusing  to  consider  themselves  downtrodden, 
knowing  that  whatever  their  place  in  society  it  has  been 
of  their  own  making;  recognising  that  man’s  injustice 
has  more  often  been  in  the  direction  of  indulgence  than 
of  oppression. 

Equality  of  the  sexes  does  not  imply  identical  activities, 
but  involves  the  readiness  of  both  to  carry  the  responsi¬ 
bility  each  of  its  diverse  opportunity.  The  future  be¬ 
longs  to  the  children  of  those  who  do  not  forget,  and  do 
not  allow  their  sons  and  daughters  to  forget,  that  social 
progress  lies  in  the  harmonious  interaction  of  lives  ad¬ 
justed  to  those  fundamental  differences  which  extend 
even  to  the  cells  of  the  body. 
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FEW  things  can  appear  more  curious  to  a  dispassion¬ 
ate  observer  than  the  foam  of  discontent  seething 
up  amongst  women  at  the  present  day.  Any  discontent, 
if  it  be  strong  enough,  will  produce  revolution;  but  a  not 
uncommon  result  of  revolution  is  a  recoil  into  a  more 
despotic  absolutism  than  any  that  existed  before  the 
rebellion.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  result  will  follow  on 
the  present  revolt  of  womankind:  meantime,  coupled 
with  another  equally  prominent  feature  of  their  sex  in 
the  present  time,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  our  social  phenomena.  We  have  studied  it  as  such 
with  some  degree  of  attention,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  despite  the  prominence  of  its  school,  it 
is  not  altogether  so  original  as  it  believes,  and  it  does 
not  very  clearly  know  what  it  actually  aims  at  and 
requires. 

We  can  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  impatience 
of  a  clever  woman  at  seeing  herself  excluded  from  an 
arena  of  public  life  in  which  some  masculine  fools  and 
many  masculine  mediocrities  succeed.  We  are  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  here  and  there  may  arise  a  woman 
of  such  abilities  that  she  would  be  fully  capable  of  gov¬ 
erning  an  empire  or  manoeuvring  an  army.  But  such 
women  come  once  in  five  centuries;  and  this  question  is 
not  of  exceptional,  but  of  all,  women.  The  equality 
demanded  is  not  for  the  few,  but  for  the  many.  It  is  of 
the  admission  of  the  many  to  its  rights  and  exercises 
that  we  have  to  treat;  not  of  the  admission  of  the  two 
or  three  great  women  who  may  adorn  a  country,  and 
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who,  be  it  noted,  generally  contrive  to  do  well  for  them¬ 
selves  and  rarely  are  participants  in  the  cry  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  late  years.  Where  real  genius 
appears,  it  levels  sex;  but  this  is  at  all  times  rare,  in 
women  rarest,  and  it  is  of  the  vast  mass  of  “the  general” 
that  we  speak.  Maria  Theresa,  Catherine  Manon, 
Roland,  Hypatia,  Corinna,  Sappho,  will  always  make 
their  own  mark  on  the  world’s  history;  but  the  plea 
now  raised  is  for  the  admission  of  all  women  —  on  the 
simple  score  of  womanhood  —  to  the  possession  of  the 
paths  and  thrones  of  men.  .  ,  . 

No  one  who  gazes  wholly  on  Marguerite,  and  wholly 
forgets  Faustina,  can  in  any  way  do  justice  to  the  status 
of  woman  in  our  day. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  we  see  imminent  peril  in  all  this. 
We  certainly  do  —  peril  in  the  rabid  desire  for  riches  that 
is  characteristic  of  it;  peril  in  the  hard,  loveless  sensu¬ 
ality  abounding  in  it;  peril  even  in  the  offences  to  good 
taste  perpetuated  by  it;  peril  in  the  feminine  cry  for 
political  voice  and  place.  The  same  desires  in  woman¬ 
hood  which  abhor  privacy  and  domesticity  lead  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  suffragist,  and  on  the  other  to  Faustina 
and  all  her  infamous  sisterhood.  We  have  traced  the 
effect  back  to  its  cause;  the  cure  for  it  will  lie  in  such 
education  of  the  women  of  the  future  as  shall  ennoble 
their  thoughts,  enlighten  their  reason,  elevate  their 
tastes,  give  them  pursuits  of  intellectual  purpose,  and 
arm  them  against  that  lust  for  gold  which  is  at  once  the 
paradise  and  the  hell  of  modern  civilization.  The  whole 
human  race  is  involved  in  the  results  of  the  present  re¬ 
volt  and  reaction  amongst  women;  if  turned  back  upon 
itself  by  mockery  it  will  burn  and  bite  on  unseen,  and  find 
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its  issue  in  mad  sins,  wild  frivolity,  and  all  the  anarchy 
of  voluptuous  abandonment;  if  rightly  met,  if  wisely 
guided,  it  may  become  the  noblest  and  the  highest 
revolution  that  has  ever  broken  the  chains  of  effete 
prejudices,  and  let  out  human  souls  from  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  into  the  light  and  glory  of  a  day  of  liberty. 


Louise  de  la  Ramee  ( Ouida ) 


[Copyright,  1909,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott.] 


The  Restless  Minority  ^  ^ 


ELL,  to  get  this  honest  but  unpleasant  business 


»  »  over,  the  objection  to  the  Suffragettes  is  not 
that  they  are  Militant  Suffragettes.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  that  they  are  not  militant  enough.  A  revolution 
is  a  military  thing;  it  has  all  the  military  virtues,  one 
of  which  is  that  it  comes  to  an  end.  Two  parties  fight 
with  deadly  weapons;  but  under  certain  rules  of  arbi¬ 
trary  honor,  the  party  that  wins  becomes  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  proceeds  to  govern.  The  aim  of  civil  war, 
like  the  aim  of  all  war,  is  peace.  Now  the  Suffragettes 
cannot  raise  civil  war  in  this  soldierly  and  decisive  sense: 
first,  because  they  are  women;  and,  secondly,  because 
they  are  very  few  women.  But  they  can  raise  some¬ 
thing  else;  which  is  altogether  another  pair  of  shoes. 
They  do  not  create  revolution;  what  they  do  create  is 
anarchy;  and  the  difference  between  these  is  not  a 
question  of  violence,  but  a  question  of  fruitfulness  and 
finality.  Revolution,  of  its  nature,  produces  government; 
anarchy  only  produces  more  anarchy.  Men  may  have 
what  opinions  they  please  about  the  beheading  of  Kang 
Charles  or  King  Louis,  but  they  cannot  deny  that 
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Bradshaw  and  Cromwell  ruled,  that  Carnot  and  Napo¬ 
leon  governed.  Some  one  conquered;  something  oc¬ 
curred.  You  can  only  knock  off  the  King’s  head  once. 
But  you  can  knock  off  the  King’s  hat  any  number  of 
times.  Destruction  is  finite;  obstruction  is  infinite: 
so  long  as  rebellion  takes  the  form  of  mere  disorder 
(instead  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  new  order)  there  is 
no  logical  end  to  it;  it  can  feed  on  itself  and  renew  itself 
for  ever.  If  Napoleon  had  not  wanted  to  be  a  Consul, 
but  only  wanted  to  be  a  nuisance,  he  could,  possibly, 
have  prevented  any  government  arising  successfully 
out  of  the  Revolution.  But  such  a  proceeding  would 
not  have  deserved  the  dignified  name  of  rebellion. 

It  is  exactly  this  unmilitant  quality  in  the  Suffragettes 
that  makes  their  superficial  problem.  The  problem  is 
that  their  action  has  none  of  the  advantages  of  ultimate 
violence;  it  does  not  afford  a  test.  War  is  a  dreadful 
thing;  but  it  does  prove  two  points  sharply  and  un¬ 
answerably  —  numbers,  and  an  unnatural  valor.  One 
does  discover  the  two  urgent  matters:  how  many  rebels 
there  are  alive,  and  how  many  are  ready  to  be  dead. 
But  a  tiny  minority,  even  an  interested  minority,  may 
maintain  mere  disorder  for  ever.  There  is  also,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  these  women,  the  further  falsity 
that  is  introduced  by  their  sex.  It  is  false  to  state  the 
matter  as  a  mere  brutal  question  of  strength.  If  his 
muscles  give  a  man  a  vote,  then  his  horse  ought  to  have 
two  votes  and  his  elephant  five  votes.  The  truth  is 
more  subtle  than  that;  it  is  that  bodily  outbreak  is  a 
man’s  instinctive  weapon,  like  the  hoofs  to  the  horse 
or  the  tusks  to  the  elephant.  All  riot  is  a  threat  of  war; 
but  the  woman  is  brandishing  a  weapon  she  can  never 
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use.  There  are  many  weapons  that  she  could  and  does 
use.  If  (for  example)  all  the  women  nagged  for  a  vote, 
they  would  get  it  in  a  month.  But  there  again,  one 
must  remember,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  all  the 
women  to  nag.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the 
political  surface  of  the  matter.  The  working  objection 
to  the  Suffragette  philosphy  is  simply  that  overmaster¬ 
ing  millions  of  women  do  not  agree  with  it.  I  am  aware 
that  some  maintain  that  women  ought  to  have  votes 
whether  the  majority  wants  them  or  not;  but  this  is 
surely  a  strange  and  childish  case  of  setting  up  formal 
democracy  to  the  destruction  of  actual  democracy. 
What  should  the  mass  of  women  decide  if  they  do  not 
decide  their  general  place  in  the  State?  These  people 
practically  say  that  females  may  vote  about  everything 
except  about  Female  Suffrage.  Gilbert  Chesterton 

[By  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  from  What’s  Wrong 
with  the  World  ? 

[Copyright,  igoo.] 


The  Kernel  of  Agitation  ^ 

IN  all  or  nearly  all  States  married  women  have  com¬ 
plete  rights  to  their  property;  and  mothers  have 
rights  considerable,  if  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  fathers, 
in  the  guardianship  of  their  children.  Women  enjoy 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  are  admissible  to 
professions  and  the  training  needed  for  professions, 
while  the  laws  of  divorce,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them 
in  other  respects,  are  not  more  indulgent  to  husbands 
than  to  wives.  Although  therefore  the  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage  claim  that  some  tangible  legislative 
benefits  will  accrue  to  woman  from  her  admission  to  the 
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franchise,  especially  in  the  way  of  obtaining  better  pro¬ 
tection  for  her  and  for  children,  the  case  on  this  side 
seems  weak,  and  excites  little  feeling.  No  one  who 
observes  America  can  doubt  that  whatever  is  deemed 
to  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  women  in  the  social  and 
industrial  sphere  will  be  obtained  for  them  from  the 
good-will  and  sympathy  of  man,  without  the  agency  of 
the  political  vote.  It  is  on  grounds  of  abstract  right, 
it  is  because  the  exclusion  from  political  power  is  deemed 
in  itself  unjust  and  degrading,  and  is  thought  to  place 
woman  on  a  lower  level,  that  this  exclusion  is  resented. 
It  seems  to  be  believed  that  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous 
type  of  womanhood  would  be  developed  by  the  complete 
recognition  of  her  equality,  a  wider  and  grander  sphere 
of  action  opened  to  her  efforts.  Perhaps  the  commonest 
argument  is  contained  in  the  question,  “Why  not? 
What  reason  can  you  give,  you  whose  forefathers 
revolted  from  England  because  representation  was  not 
suffered  to  go  with  taxation,  you  who  would  annually 
repeat  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  if  it  were  the 
Nicene  Creed,  you  who  after  the  war  enfranchised 
ignorant  negroes,  for  excluding  from  the  suffrage  women 
who  pay  taxes,  who  are  within  the  reason  and  meaning 
of  the  Declaration  of  1776,  who  are  far  more  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  morally  competent  than  the  colored  millions 
of  the  South?”  This  appeal,  which  becomes  all  the 
stronger  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  because  the 
American  man  is  exceptionally  deferential  to  women, 
and  the  American  statesman  exceptionally  disposed  to 
comply  with  every  request  which  is  urgently  pressed 
upon  him,  is  the  kernel  of  the  suffragist  case. 

James  Bryce 
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The  Claims  of  State  and  Society 


HERE  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  effort  to  sustain 


A  the  moral  energy  necessary  to  work  out  a  more 
satisfactory  social  relation,  the  individual  often  sacrifices 
the  energy  which  should  legitimately  go  into  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  personal  and  family  claims,  to  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  higher  claim. 

In  considering  the  changes  which  our  increasing 
democracy  is  constantly  making  upon  various  relation¬ 
ships,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  filial  relation.  .  .  . 
We  constantly  see  parents  very  much  disconcerted  and 
perplexed  in  regard  to  their  daughters  when  these 
daughters  undertake  work  lying  quite  outside  of  tradi¬ 
tional  and  family  interests.  These  parents  insist  that 
the  girl  is  carried  away  by  a  foolish  enthusiasm,  that 
she  is  in  search  of  a  career,  that  she  is  restless  and  does 
not  know  what  she  wants.  They  will  give  any  reason 
almost,  rather  than  the  recognition  of  a  genuine  and 
dignified  claim.  Possibly  all  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  women  have  had  no  larger 
interests,  no  participation  in  the  affairs  lying  quite 
outside  personal  and  family  claims.  Any  attempt  that 
the  individual  woman  formerly  made  to  subordinate  or 
renounce  the  family  claim  was  inevitably  construed  to 
mean  that  she  was  setting  up  her  own  will  against  that 
of  her  family’s  for  selfish  ends.  It  was  concluded  that 
she  could  have  no  motive  larger  than  a  desire  to  serve 
her  family,  and  her  attempt  to  break  away  must  there¬ 
fore  be  wilful  and  self-indulgent. 

Our  democracy  is  making  inroads  upon  the  family, 
the  oldest  of  human  institutions,  and  a  claim  is  being 
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advanced  which  in  a  certain  way  is  larger  than  the  family 
claim.  The  claim  of  the  state  in  time  of  war  has  long 
been  recognized,  so  that  in  its  name  the  family  has  given 
up  sons  and  husbands  and  even  the  fathers  of  little 
children.  If  we  can  once  see  the  claims  of  society  in 
any  such  light,  if  its  misery  and  need  can  be  made  clear 
and  urged  as  an  explicit  claim,  as  the  State  urges  its 
claims  in  the  time  of  danger,  then  for  the  first  time  the 
daughter  who  desires  to  minister  to  that  need  will  be 
recognized  as  acting  conscientiously.  This  recognition 
may  easily  come  first  through  the  emotions,  and  may 
be  admitted  as  a  response  to  pity  and  mercy  long  before 
it  is  formulated  and  perceived  by  the  intellect. 

The  family  as  well  as  the  State  we  are  all  called  upon 
to  maintain  as  the  highest  institutions  which  the  race 
has  evolved  for  its  safeguard  and  protection.  But 
merely  to  preserve  these  institutions  is  not  enough. 
There  come  periods  of  reconstruction,  during  which 
the  task  is  laid  upon  a  passing  generation,  to  enlarge  the 
function  and  carry  forward  the  ideal  of  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  institution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  women, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  are  struggling  with  this 
task.  The  family,  like  every  other  element  of  human 
life,  is  susceptible  of  progress,  and  from  epoch  to  epoch 
its  tendencies  and  aspirations  are  enlarged,  although 
its  duties  can  never  be  abrogated  and  its  obligations  can 
never  be  cancelled.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  about 
the  higher  development  by  any  self-assertion  or  breaking 
away  of  the  individual  will.  The  new  growth  in  the 
plant  swelling  against  the  sheath,  which  at  the  same 
time  imprisons  and  protects  it,  must  still  be  the  truest 
type  of  progress.  The  family  in  its  entirety  must  be 
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carried  out  into  the  larger  life.  Its  various  members 
together  must  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  the  social  obligation.  When  this  does  not  occur  we 
have  a  most  flagrant  example  of  the  ill-adjustment  and 
misery  arising  when  an  ethical  code  is  applied  too 
rigorously  and  too  conscientiously  to  conditions  which 
are  no  longer  the  same  as  when  the  code  was  instituted, 
and  for  which  it  was  never  designed.  We  have  all  seen 
parental  control  and  the  family  claim  to  assert  their 
authority  in  fields  of  effort  which  belong  to  the  adult 
judgment  of  the  child  and  pertain  to  activity  quite  out¬ 
side  the  family  life.  Probably  the  distinctively  family 
tragedy  of  which  we  all  catch  glimpses  now  and  then 
is  the  assertion  of  this  authority  through  all  the  en¬ 
tanglements  of  wounded  affection  and  misunderstanding. 
We  see  parents  and  children  acting  from  conscien¬ 
tious  motives  and  with  the  tenderest  affection,  yet 
bringing  about  a  misery  which  can  scarcely  be  hidden. 


Jane  Addams 


The  Substance  and  the  Shadow  ^ 


HE  fable  of  the  dog  which  had  the  piece  of  meat 


A  in  its  mouth  and  was  tempted  to  drop  it  to  catch 
the  reflection  in  the  water,  would  serve  as  a  very  good 
text  on  Woman  Suffrage.  The  opponents  of  votes  for 
women  have  many  strong  and  weighty  arguments  on 
their  side,  but  none,  perhaps,  are  more  important  than 
those  which  show  that  women  have  much  real  power  in 
their  hands  as  it  is,  and  that  by  grasping  at  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  franchise,  they  would  find  that  in  reaching  out 
toward  the  shadow  they  had  lost  the  substance.  One  of 
the  surest  ways  to  remedy  the  evil  influences  which 
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follow  in  the  train  of  the  militant  suffragists  is  for  women 
to  demonstrate  that  the  opponents  of  Women  Suffrage 
have  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  their  sex  just  as 
much  at  heart  as  have  those  in  the  opposite  campaign. 
For  it  seems  that  if  even  half  of  the  suffragists’  energy 
were  spent  in  doing  work  to  which  they  already  have 
access  it  would  produce  far  more  salutary  and  sub¬ 
stantial  results. 

The  work  to  which  they  should  contribute  their  best 
energies  is  very  far  reaching;  they  would  be  concerned 
with  sanitary  conditions  and  overcrowding  generally, 
with  asylums,  fever  hospitals,  infection  and  isolation, 
inspection  of  harmful  trades,  dwellings,  dispensaries, 
etc.  They  would  find  large  rewards  in  the  reduction 
of  infant  mortality,  and  the  decrease  of  the  suffering 
and  ignorance  of  mothers;  they  would  have  a  far  wider 
scope  for  work  than  merely  the  routine  of  the  teaching 
curriculum,  in  all  physical  and  health  questions,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  playgrounds,  industrial  schools,  and  schools 
for  feeble-minded  and  defective  children. 

In  dealing  with  all  these  subjects,  it  is  the  very  virtues 
despised  by  the  suffragists  that  are  most  needed.  If 
the  enlightened  judgments  of  women  are  to  carry 
weight  with  the  voting  citizen,  there  must  be  calm  and 
tactful  reasoning  without  violent  self-assertion.  The 
opinions  of  women  taking  a  quiet  but  active  part  in  the 
forefront  of  women’s  legitimate  work  would  command 
a  genuine  respect.  The  very  fact  that  women  do  not 
have  a  party  vote  is  a  source  of  strength.  They  stand 
apart  from  the  prejudices  of  any  organization,  and 
can  work  in  the  interests  of  the  city  at  large,  and  the 
prevention  of  misery.  But  it  is  useless  to  point  out  that 
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women’s  influence  is  stronger  by  the  very  reason  of 
their  independent  political  position,  if  they  shrink  from 
using  that  influence.  Let  those  who  are  able  to  devote 
their  time  and  their  faculties  to  civic  duties  do  so,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  severance  of  such 
activity  from  the  interest  of  the  home,  and  the  final 
result  of  such  effort  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  votes 
which  represent  the  family. 

[Adapted  from  a  speech  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil.] 

Kitchens  and  Prisons  ^  ^  ^ 


MOVEMENT  is  well  under  way  in  Germany  to 


il  force  all  girls  to  do  domestic  service  for  a  term, 
just  as  young  men  are  required  to  serve  in  the  army. 
Certainly  a  paternal  government  should  be  entitled  to 
look  out  for  the  training  of  its  daughters  as  well  as  its 
sons,  and  an  army  of  trained  housekeepers  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  quite  as  much  real  good  in  the  world  as  an  army 
of  trained  soldiers. 

The  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  need  of  better 
housekeeping  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  bill  presented  to  Congress  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Domestic  Science  Bureau  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  a  demand 
that  the  subject  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  as  is 
done  in  a  number  of  cities. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  sane  handling  of  the 
temperance  question  begins  in  the  home  kitchen.  Phy¬ 
sicians  point  out  that  an  appallingly  large  proportion  of 
disease  has  its  origin  in  malnutrition.  Investigators  of 
the  causes  that  bring  women  to  prison  show  that  corn- 
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paratively  few  are  premeditated  criminals.  Thousands 
of  women  factory  workers  in  every  manufacturing  city 
are  seldom  more  than  a  few  days  from  actual  want. 
Given  a  period  of  overproduction  or  a  depression  in 
trade,  and  poor  nutrition,  overcrowding  in  tenements, 
and  nervous  tension,  produce  a  wave  of  the  so-called 
artificial  offences,  such  as  inebriety,  unruliness,  and  all 
the  evil  results  of  overstrain  and  nervous  excitability. 

Mary  Boyle  O’Reilly,  Prison  Commissioner  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  said  in  a  recent  interview: 

“Women  criminals  are  almost  entirely  the  victims  of 
the  parasitic  season-trades  that  by  piece-work  and  star¬ 
vation  wages  drain  the  workers  of  life,  liberty,  and  happi¬ 
ness.  The  average  wage  of  women  is  $4.50,  of  girls 
$2.90,  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  women-workers  in 
Massachusetts  are  always  unemployed.  Given  idleness, 
hunger,  anxiety,  and  illy  concealed  criticism  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  unendurable  tension  of  nerve  and  muscle, 
and  it  is  not  long  until  we  find  the  woman  who  comes 
before  the  court  for  offences  against  her  womanhood. 
Woman  in  industry  is  the  least  valuable  of  human  beings, 
yet  the  burden  of  the  giant  spiders  of  commercial  indus¬ 
try  falls  upon  them.  Prolonged  exertions,  unsupported 
by  adequate  nourishment,  alternated  with  spells  of 
loafing,  bring  about  a  physical  state  that  offers  no  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  temptation  to  infirmity.”  1 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  the  profession  of  domestic 
service  wherein  the  wages  are  highest  and  in  which  there 
is  the  steadiest  employment  is  increasingly  avoided,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  domestic  workers  comes  a  surprisingly 

1  See  article  on  “  The  Care  of  Women  in  State  Prisons  ”  in 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1911. 
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large  number  of  the  offenders  in  women’s  prisons  and 
reformatories.  Surely  the  most  imperative  demand 
upon  the  woman  who  would  to-day  render  to  the  State 
the  best  service  in  her  power,  is  for  the  discovery  and 
destruction  of  the  causes  which  bar  young  women  from 
work  of  such  exceeding  usefulness.  J.  C.  D. 

Common  Sense  on  the  Servant  Question 


HE  position  of  the  domestic  servant  is  a  ques- 


-L  tion  which  has  aroused  much  acrimonious 
controversy,  mistresses  accusing  maids  of  ignorance 
and  inefficiency,  maids  objecting  in  their  turn  to 
the  menial  position  and  lack  of  freedom  involved  in 
domestic  service.  .  .  . 

Another  curious  anomaly  is  that  domestic  servants 
are  becoming  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
although  the  level  of  their  wages  is  very  high  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  usual  payments  for  women’s  work.  .  .  . 

What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  that  at  the  younger 
ages  the  number  has  actually  decreased.  .  .  .  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  servants  will  intensify 
as  time  goes  on,  as  is  indeed  borne  out  by  observation. 
Other  women’s  industries  are  growing  very  rapidly. 
The  number  of  female  clerks  more  than  trebled  between 
1891  and  1901.  In  the  same  period,  female  elementary 
school  teachers  increased  by  over  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the 
women  engaged  in  hospital  and  institution  service  and 
in  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries  by  forty-one 
per  cent.  These  facts  indicate  that  domestic  service  is 
becoming  less  and  less  popular  and  is  losing  ground,  while 
other  women’s  industries  are  gaining. 
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It  is  our  duty  then  to  consider  the  causes  of  this  state 
of  things,  which  cannot  be  regarded  with  equanimity. 
Our  steadily  increasing  wealth  ought  to  make  it  more 
and  more  possible  and  desirable  for  more  women  to 
specialize  in  those  basic  industries  of  cooking  and  clean¬ 
ing,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  right 
ordering  of  life.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  the  advantages  of 
domestic  service.  It  is,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
well  paid.  .  .  .  Again,  there  is  no  period  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  or  training  necessary.  The  servant  earns  from  the 
first  day  she  enters  service,  and  is  often  carefully  trained 
by  a  mistress  in  cooking  or  waiting  at  table,  only  to 
leave  that  mistress  for  a  better  situation  the  moment 
she  thoroughly  understands  her  duties.  Again,  in  many 
households  the  maids  share  in  the  family  holidays. 
They  spend  a  month  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country, 
having  all  their  travelling  expenses  paid  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Their  allowance  of  personal  holidays  may  not 
be  large,  but  at  all  events  their  wages  run  on  without 
interruption.  These  advantages  are  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have  been  attained 
without  the  aid  of  any  trade  organizations  at  all.  .  .  . 
Why,  then,  does  it  remain  unpopular? 

In  the  first  place,  the  hours  are  long  and  irregular.  A 
domestic  servant,  especially  in  a  place  where  only  one 
or  two  are  kept,  is  “on  duty”  for  at  least  fifteen  hours 
a  day  —  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Even  meal-hours  are 
not  free  from  interruption.  The  thoughtful  mistress,  it 
is  true,  will  not  summon  her  maids  at  dinner-time  or 
supper-time  if  she  can  help  it,  but  all  mistresses  are  not 
thoughtful,  and  in  any  case  there  is  the  door-bell  to  be 
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answered.  Much  of  the  work  is  not  hard;  in  a  well- 
managed  household  there  should  always  be  an  hour  or 
two  of  comparative  leisure  in  the  afternoon  and  again 
in  the  evening.  But  the  average  maid  is  never  suffi¬ 
ciently  free  through  the  whole  day  to  go  out  without 
asking  leave,  or  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  should  her 
morning  work  have  been  unusually  heavy.  .  .  .  These 
hours  compare  very  unfavorably  with  the  six  or 
seven  hours’  day  of  the  elementary  school-teacher, 
the  eight  hours’  day  of  the  Civil  servant,  and  the  nine 
or  ten  hours  worked  in  factories  and  in  offices. 

Next,  there  is  the  lack  of  personal  freedom.  This  may 
seem  a  mere  sentimental  objection  not  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  for  a  moment  by  sensible  persons  as  against 
the  solid  advantages  of  domestic  work.  But  sentimental 
objections  count  more  decisively  with  women  than  with 
men.  ...  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  domestic  service  is  that  it  removes 
the  young  woman  from  her  own  class  just  at  the  mar¬ 
riageable  age,  and  therefore  decreases  her  chances  of 
marriage,  while  in  some  ill-governed  households  and  in 
hotel  and  restaurant  service,  she  may  be  subjected  to 
severe  temptation.  The  widening  of  the  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor  and  their  segregation  into  distinct  districts 
increases  this  disadvantage. 

Again,  there  is  the  fact  that  domestic  service  is 
strangely  enough  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  menial  occu¬ 
pation,  in  itself  a  mark  of  a  lower  social  grade.  .  .  . 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  loneliness  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vants.  In  other  occupations  women  have  colleagues 
and  companions.  The  general  servant,  coming  as  she 
does  from  a  lively  even  if  poor  working-class  home,  with 
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neighbors  at  hand  for  gossip  in  moments  of  relaxation, 
may  find  it  very  hard  to  bear  up  against  the  restraint 
and  unnatural  quietude  of  her  first  place,  and  often  ends 
by  returning  in  haste  to  the  factory  industry  she  had 
been  persuaded  to  abandon,  where  she  will  find  the 
gaiety  and  lively  society  of  girls  and  young  men  of  her 
own  age.  .  .  . 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
domestic  service  is  unpopular  because  cooking  and 
cleaning  are  regarded  as  disagreeable  occupations  in 
themselves.  It  is  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on  that  are  disliked,  and  if  mistresses  desire 
to  have  better  servants,  those  conditions  must  be 
altered.  .  .  .  Mabel  Atkinson 

The  Dangers  of  Unrest  ^ 


‘HE  far-reaching  consequences  of  modern  unrest 


X  have  been  cogently  stated  by  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp, 
who  says  in  effect  that  the  shifting  of  modern  conditions 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  strain  of  life  for  women 
is  bringing  about  an  unmistakable  deterioration  in  the 
human  race;  that  is,  it  is  distinctly  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  abnormal  men,  women,  and  children.  He 
states,  after  careful  study  of  all  obtainable  statistics, 
that  crime  and  insanity  are  increasing  everywhere,  and 
that  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase  of  members  of 
that  exceedingly  dangerous  class,  the  feeble-minded 
who  are  potentially  criminals  because  in  the  presence 
of  temptation  they  find  themselves  without  the  in¬ 
hibitory  power  needed  for  the  control  of  their  desires. 

The  basis  of  human  life  is  the  cell,  and  its  active  pro- 
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cesses  of  life  are  three:  the  nutritive  process,  by  which 
food  is  taken  up  and  stored  as  potential  energy;  the 
formative  process,  by  which  a  cell  divides  itself  when¬ 
ever  its  cubic  contents  have  increased  beyond  that  ratio 
to  its  surface  at  which  nutrition  is  adequate;  and  the 
functional  process,  by  which  some  cells  perform  special 
acts,  e.g.,  the  cells  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  or  the 
muscle  cells.  Such  specialized  cells  having  the  func¬ 
tional  process  in  excess  lose  the  formative  process  or  the 
power  to  divide  into  new  cells.  The  amount  of  energy 
which  can  be  released  by  these  functional  cells  is  limited. 
Their  normal  activity  is  regulated  by  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  called  “hormons.”  These  hormons  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  tissues  in  the  body  and  they  have 
an  effect  on  the  three  activities  of  the  body  cells 
which  is  selective  in  the  sense  that  certain  hormons 
influence  the  life  processes  of  definite  groups  of  cells. 

Modern  conditions  require  women  in  industry  to 
give  up  more  energy  than  ever  before;  there  is  less 
balance  of  physical  and  mental  work  than  in  the  days 
when  women  worked  harder,  indeed,  but  in  their  own 
homes,  with  few  antagonisms,  less  of  irritation  and  little 
mental  stress.  And  often  they  lack  the  reward  of  that 
subtle  joy  in  the  work  of  their  hands  which  is  unknown 
to  the  factory  hand. 

It  is  in  the  irritations  and  the  pressure  attending  the 
complex  industrial  life,  or  the  responsibility  of  business 
affairs,  or  the  harassments  of  organization  for  some 
charitable  or  social  effort,  that  women  use  the  energy 
which  should  be  stored  for  the  formative  process.  When 
a  woman  is  overactive  and  her  brain  is  using  up  physical 
or  mental  energy  in  ways  other  than  those  which  are 
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consistent  with  the  normal  life  of  a  wife  and  mother 
she  is  effecting  changes  in  tissues  which  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  exercise  those  functions  without 
disturbance.  When  to  this  is  added  the  extra  demand 
and  stress  of  motherhood,  the  child  must  suffer  through 
life  because  it  cannot  receive  the  normal  amount  of 
hormons  which  would  give  it  at  least  a  chance  for 
its  perfect  development. 

A  man  may  go  through  life  under  heavy  demands  upon 
his  energies  and  his  children  still  be  vigorous,  for  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  store  extra  energy  for  his  children. 
The  mother  must  nourish  two,  and  supply  a  definite 
amount  of  hormons  in  definite  proportions  to  give  the 
child  a  normal  brain,  but  strife  and  stress  indispose 
her  to  motherhood  and  eventually  unfit  her  for  it. 

The  exhaustion  of  potential  energy  by  the  overwork 
of  the  specialized  functional  processes  may  be  taken,  in 
short,  as  the  physiological  explanation  of  a  declining 
birth-rate,  the  increase  of  criminals,  insane,  and  feeble¬ 
minded  persons.  As  to  these  conditions,  Dr.  Schlapp  has 
the  most  carefully  compiled  statistics  which  he  can  find 
in  the  world,  and  from  them  is  able  to  demonstrate  that 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  the  birth-rate  has  grown 
lower  steadily  through  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
in  some  countries  for  a  longer  period  than  that. 

France  seems  to  have  been  reducing  its  birth-rate 
steadily  from  a  time  not  long  after  the  exciting  years 
of  Revolution.  In  1907  her  birth-rate  was  nineteen  in 
a  thousand  of  population  and  her  death-rate  twenty. 
But  only  because  her  death-rate  is  higher  than  her 
extremely  low  birth-rate  is  France  appreciably  worse 
off  than  other  nations.  There  is  only  one  country 
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in  which  statistics  are  kept  which  shows  a  rise  of 
birth-rate,  that  is  Japan,  and  even  there  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  statistics  have  been  kept  long  enough 
and  fully  enough  to  be  trustworthy.  In  the  United 
States,  where  modern  changes  have  been  even  more 
accentuated  than  in  Europe,  the  vital  statistics  are  so 
fragmentary  and  untrustworthy  as  to  be  useless. 

Dr.  Schlapp’s  conclusion  is  that  this  increase  of 
weakness  and  crime,  and  this  declining  birth-rate  is 
due  neither  to  poverty  or  environment  but,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  one  generation  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  preceding  a  sufficient  and  properly 
proportioned  variety  of  hormons  to  secure  the  normal 
development  of  all  the  cells  in  the  body  and  especially 
of  those  in  the  brain.  That  the  child  should  receive 
an  anatomically  normal  brain  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
body;  the  function  of  inhibition  is  essential  to  the 
control  of  his  desires  and  the  growth  of  his  moral 
nature.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  for  racial  decline  lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
restless  modern  man  and  woman. 


By  permission  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Schlapp 


S  water  through  the  tubes  of  an  hydraulic  press, 


forceless  and  inert  to  the  casual  eye  —  can  never¬ 
theless  produce  a  pressure  sufficient  “to  crush  the 
Creator  himself”  —  so  the  seemingly  slight  influence  of 
a  new  element  in  politics — unstable  and  fluid  as  water 
may  put  a  pressure  upon  the  results  of  evolution 
which  we  call  civilization,  sufficient  to  crush  them  to 
extinction.  Honors  Balzac 
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The  Distinctive  Mental  Traits  of  Women  ^ 


HE  question  —  Are  the  mental  natures  of  men  and 


A  women  the  same?  —  is  an  important  one  to  the 
sociologist.  If  they  are,  an  increase  of  feminine  influ¬ 
ence  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  social  type  in  a  marked 
manner.  If  they  are  not,  the  social  type  will  inevitably 
be  changed  by  increase  of  feminine  influence. 

That  men  and  women  are  mentally  alike  is  as  untrue 
as  that  they  are  alike  bodily.  Just  as  certainly  as  they 
have  physical  differences  which  are  related  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  parts  they  play  in  the  maintenance  of  the  race,  so 
certainly  have  they  psychical  differences,  similarly  re¬ 
lated  to  their  respective  shares,  in  the  rearing  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  offspring.  To  suppose  that  along  with  the 
unlikenesses  between  their  paternal  activities  there  do 
not  go  unlikenesses  of  mental  faculties,  is  to  suppose  that 
here  alone  in  all  Nature  there  is  no  adjustment  of  special 
powers  to  special  functions. 

Two  classes  of  differences  exist  between  the  psychical, 
as  between  the  physical,  structures  of  men  and  women, 
which  are  both  determined  by  this  fundamental  need  — 
adaption  to  the  paternal  and  maternal  duties.  The  first 
set  of  differences  is  that  which  results  from  a  somewhat 
earlier  arrest  of  individual  evolution  in  women  than  in 
men;  necessitated  by  the  reservation  of  vital  power  to 
meet  the  cost  of  reproduction.  Whereas,  in  man,  indi¬ 
vidual  evolution  continues  until  the  physiological  cost 
of  self-maintenance  very  nearly  balances  what  nutrition 
supplies;  in  woman,  an  arrest  of  individual  development 
takes  place  while  there  is  yet  a  considerable  margin  of 
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nutrition:  otherwise  there  could  be  no  offspring.  Hence 
the  fact  that  girls  come  earlier  to  maturity  than  boys. 

Hence,  too,  the  chief  contrasts  in  bodily  form:  the 
masculine  figure  being  distinguished  from  the  feminine 
by  the  greater  relative  sizes  of  the  parts  which  carry  on 
external  actions  and  entail  physiological  cost — the  limbs, 
and  those  thoracic  viscera  which  their  activity  immedi¬ 
ately  taxes.  And  hence,  too,  the  physiological  truth  that 
throughout  their  lives,  but  especially  during  the  child¬ 
bearing  age,  women  exhale  smaller  quantities  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  relatively  to  their  weights,  than  men  do; 
showing  that  the  evolution  of  energy  is  relatively  less 
as  well  as  absolutely  less.  The  rather  earlier  cessation 
of  individual  evolution  thus  necessitated,  showing  itself 
in  a  rather  smaller  growth  of  the  nervo-muscular  sys¬ 
tem,  so  that  both  the  limbs  which  act  and  the  brain 
which  makes  them  act  are  somewhat  less,  has  two  re¬ 
sults  on  the  mind.  The  mental  manifestations  have 
somewhat  less  of  general  power  or  massiveness;  and 
beyond  this  there  is  a  perceptible  falling  short  in  those 
two  faculties,  intellectual  and  emotional,  which  are  the 
latest  products  of  human  evolution  —  the  power  of  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning  and  that  most  abstract  of  the  emotions, 
the  sentiment  of  justice  —  the  sentiment  which  regu¬ 
lates  conduct  irrespective  of  personal  attachments  and 
the  likes  or  dislikes  felt  for  individuals.  .  .  . 

The  reflective  faculty  in  women  deals  quickly  and 
clearly  with  the  personal,  the  special  and  the  immediate; 
but  less  readily  grasps  the  general  and  the  impersonal. 
A  vivid  imagination  of  simple  direct  consequences  mostly 
shuts  out  from  her  mind  the  imagination  of  consequences 
that  are  complex  and  indirect.  The  respective  behaviors 
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of  mothers  and  fathers  to  children  sufficiently  exemplify 
this  difference;  mothers  thinking  chiefly  of  the  present 
effects  on  the  conduct  of  children,  and  regarding  less  the 
distant  effects  on  their  characters;  while  fathers  often 
repress  the  promptings  of  their  sympathies  with  a  view 
to  ultimate  benefits.  And  this  difference  between  their 
ways  of  estimating  consequences,  affecting  their  judg¬ 
ments  on  social  affairs  as  on  domestic  affairs,  makes 
women  err  still  more  than  men  do  in  seeking  what  seems 
an  immediate  public  good  without  thought  of  distant 
public  evils.  Once  more,  we  have  in  women  the  predom¬ 
inant  awe  of  power  and  authority,  swaying  their  ideas 
and  sentiments  about  all  institutions.  This  tends  towards 
the  strengthening  of  governments,  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical.  Faith  in  whatever  presents  itself  with  imposing 
accompaniments  is,  for  the  reason  above  assigned,  espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  women.  Doubt  or  criticism,  or  calling 
in  question  of  things  that  are  established,  is  rare  among 
them.  Hence  in  public  affairs  their  influence  goes  tow¬ 
ards  the  maintenance  of  controlling  agencies  and  does 
not  resist  the  extension  of  such  agencies:  rather,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  immediate  promised  benefits,  it  urges  on  that 
extension;  since  the  concrete  good  in  view  excludes  from 
their  thoughts  the  remote  evils  of  multiplied  restraints. 
Reverencing  power  more  than  men  do,  women,  by  im¬ 
plication,  respect  freedom  less  —  freedom,  that  is,  not 
of  the  nominal  kind,  but  of  that  real  kind  which  consists 
in  the  ability  of  each  to  carry  on  his  own  life  without 
hindrance  from  others,  so  long  as  he  does  not  hinder 
them. 

As  factors  of  social  phenomena,  these  distinctive  men¬ 
tal  traits  of  women  have  ever  to  be  remembered.  Women 
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have  in  all  times  played  a  part,  and,  in  modern  days,  a 
very  notable  part,  in  determining  social  arrangements. 
They  act  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Directly,  they 
take  a  large,  if  not  the  larger,  share  in  that  ceremonial 
government  which  supplements  the  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  governments,  and  as  supporters  of  these  other 
governments,  especially  the  ecclesiastical,  their  direct 
aid  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  Indirectly,  they  act 
by  modifying  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  men  — 
first,  in  education,  when  the  expression  of  maternal 
thoughts  and  feelings  affects  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  boys,  and  afterwards  in  domestic  and  social  inter¬ 
course,  during  which  the  feminine  sentiments  sway  men’s 
public  acts,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously. 

Herbert  Spencer 

The  Influence  of  Woman  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge  ^ 

GENERAL  reasoning,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
what  has  been  actually  done,  justify  us  in  saying 
that  the  highest,  the  ripest,  and  the  most  important 
form  of  knowledge  is  the  scientific  form  of  predicting 
consequences;  it  is  therefore  to  this  form  that  I  shall 
restrict  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  respecting  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  women.  And  the  point  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  prove  is,  that  there  is  a  natural,  a  leading,  and  prob¬ 
ably  an  indestructible  element,  in  the  minds  of  women, 
which  enables  them,  not  indeed  to  make  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  to  exercise  the  most  momentous  and 
salutary  influence  over  the  method  by  which  discoveries 
are  made.  And  as  all  questions  concerning  the  philos- 
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ophy  of  method  lie  at  the  very  root  of  our  knowledge, 
I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state,  as  succinctly  as  I  am  able, 
the  only  two  methods  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  truth. 

The  scientific  inquirer,  properly  so  called,  that  is, 
he  whose  object  is  merely  truth,  has  only  two  ways  of 
attaining  his  result.  He  may  proceed  from  the  external 
world  to  the  internal;  or  he  may  begin  with  the  internal 
and  proceed  to  the  external.  In  the  former  case  he 
studies  the  facts  presented  to  his  senses,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  true  idea  of  them;  in  the  latter  case  he 
studies  the  ideas  already  in  his  mind,  in  order  to  explain 
the  facts  of  which  his  senses  are  cognizant.  If  he  begin 
with  the  facts  his  method  is  inductive;  if  he  begin  with 
the  ideas  it  is  deductive.  .  .  . 

...  To  connect  this  with  the  question  before  us,  I 
will  endeavor  to  establish  twTo  propositions.  First, 
that  women  naturally  prefer  the  deductive  method  to 
the  inductive.  Secondly,  that  women  by  encouraging 
in  men  deductive  habits  of  thought  have  rendered  an 
immense  though  unconscious  service  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  by  preventing  scientific  investigators 
from  being  as  exclusively  inductive  as  they  would  other¬ 
wise  be. 

In  regard  to  women  being  by  nature  more  deductive, 
and  men  more  inductive,  you  will  remember  that  in¬ 
duction  assigns  the  first  place  to  particular  facts;  de¬ 
duction  to  general  propositions  or  ideas.  Now,  there 
are  several  reasons  why  women  prefer  the  deductive, 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  ideal  method.  They  are  more 
emotional,  more  enthusiastic,  and  more  imaginative 
than  men;  they  therefore  live  more  in  an  ideal  world; 
while  men,  with  their  colder,  harder,  and  austerer 
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organizations,  are  more  practical  and  more  under  the 
dominion  of  facts,  to  which  they  consequently  ascribe 
a  higher  importance.  Another  circumstance  which 
makes  women  more  deductive  is  that  they  possess  more 
of  what  is  called  intuition.  They  cannot  see  so  far  as 
men  can,  but  what  they  do  see  they  see  quicker.  Hence, 
they  are  constantly  tempted  to  grasp  at  once  at  an  idea, 
and  seek  to  solve  a  problem  suddenly,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  slower  and  more  laborious  ascent  of  the 
inductive  investigator.  .  .  . 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  women  have  rendered 
great  though  unconscious  service  to  science  by  en¬ 
couraging  and  keeping  alive  this  habit  of  deductive 
thought;  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  them,  scientific 
men  would  be  much  too  inductive,  and  the  progress  of 
our  knowledge  would  be  hindered.  There  are  many 
here  who  will  not  willingly  admit  this  proposition,  be¬ 
cause  in  England,  since  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  inductive  method,  as  the  means  of  arriving 
at  physical  truths,  has  been  the  object,  not  of  rational 
admiration,  but  of  a  blind  and  servile  worship;  and  it 
is  constantly  said,  that  since  the  time  of  Bacon  all  great 
physical  discoveries  have  been  made  by  that  process. 
If  this  be  true,  then  of  course  the  deductive  habits  of 
women  must,  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
have  done  more  harm  than  good.  But  it  is  not  true. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  greatest  modern  discoveries  have 
all  been  made  by  induction;  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  believed  to  be  true  is  one  of  many  proofs 
how  much  more  successful  Englishmen  have  been  in 
making  discoveries  than  in  investigating  the  principles 
according  to  which  discoveries  are  made.  .  .  . 
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From  this  point  of  view  you  will  see  the  incalculable 
service  women  have  rendered  to  the  progress  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Great  and  exclusive  as  is  our  passion  for  in¬ 
duction,  it  would,  but  for  them,  have  been  greater  and 
more  exclusive  still.  Empirical  as  we  are,  slaves  as  we 
are  to  the  tyranny  of  facts,  our  slavery  would,  but  for 
them,  have  been  more  complete  and  more  ignominious. 
Their  turn  of  thought,  their  habits  of  mind,  their  con¬ 
versation,  their  influence,  insensibly  extending  over  the 
whole  surface  of  society,  and  frequently  penetrating  its 
intimate  structure,  have,  more  than  all  other  things  put 
together,  tended  to  raise  us  into  an  ideal  world,  lift  us 
from  the  dust  in  which  we  are  too  prone  to  grovel,  and 
develop  in  us  those  germs  of  imagination  which  even 
the  most  sluggish  and  apathetic  understandings  in 
some  degree  possess.  The  striking  fact  that  most  men 
of  genius  have  had  remarkable  mothers,  and  that  they 
have  gained  from  their  mothers  far  more  than  from  their 
fathers;  this  singular  and  unquestionable  fact  can,  I 
think,  be  best  explained  by  the  principles  which  I  have 
laid  down.  Some,  indeed,  will  tell  you  that  this  depends 
upon  laws  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  character 
from  parent  to  child.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  comes 
it  that  while  every  one  admits  that  remarkable  men  have 
usually  remarkable  mothers,  it  is  not  generally  admitted 
that  remarkable  men  have  usually  remarkable  fathers? 
If  the  intellect  is  bequeathed  on  one  side,  why  is  it  not 
bequeathed  on  the  other?  For  my  part,  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  human  mind  is  handed  down  in  this 
way,  like  an  heir-loom,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
I  rather  believe  that,  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
men  of  genius  and  their  mothers,  the  really  important 
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events  occur  after  birth,  when  the  habits  of  thought 
peculiar  to  one  sex  act  upon  and  improve  the  habits 
of  thought  peculiar  to  the  other  sex.  Unconsciously, 
and  from  a  very  early  period,  there  is  established  an 
intimate  and  endearing  connexion  between  the  deductive 
mind  of  the  mother  and  the  inductive  mind  of  her  son. 
The  understanding  of  the  boy,  softened  and  yet  elevated 
by  the  imagination  of  his  mother,  is  saved  from  that 
degeneracy  towards  which  the  mere  understanding 
always  inclines;  it  is  saved  from  being  too  cold,  too 
matter-of-fact,  too  prosaic,  and  the  different  properties 
and  functions  of  the  mind  are  more  harmoniously  devel¬ 
oped  than  would  otherwise  be  practicable.  Thus  it  is 
that  by  the  mere  play  of  the  affections  the  finished  man 
is  ripened  and  completed.  Thus  it  is  that  the  most 
touching  and  the  most  sacred  form  of  human  love,  the 
purest,  the  highest,  and  the  holiest  compact  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable,  becomes  an  engine  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  truth.  In 
after  life  other  relations  often  arise  by  which  the  same 
process  is  continued.  And,  notwithstanding  a  few 
exceptions,  we  do  undoubtedly  find  that  the  most  truly 
eminent  men  have  had  not  only  their  affections,  but  also 
their  intellect,  greatly  influenced  by  women.  I  will 
go  even  further;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  those 
who  have  not  undergone  that  influence  betray  a  some¬ 
thing  incomplete  and  mutilated.  We  detect  even  in 
their  genius  a  certain  frigidity  of  tone;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  that  burning  fire,  that  gushing  and  spontaneous 
nature  with  which  our  ideas  of  genius  are  indissolubly 
associated.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  who  are  most 
anxious  that  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  should  be 
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enlarged,  ought  to  be  most  eager  that  the  influence  of 
women  should  be  increased,  in  order  that  every  resource 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  at  once  and  quickly  brought 
.into  play.  For  you  may  reply  upon  it  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  all  those  resources  will  be  needed, 
and  will  be  taxed  even  to  the  utmost. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle 

Essentials  of  Woman’s  Education  ^  ^ 

IN  the  first  place,  the  mother  should  have  some  idea 
of  the  groundwork  of  biology.  She  would  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  history  of  animal  forms;  she 
should  know  something  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
cell  life;  she  would  be  able  to  understand  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  laws,  at  least,  of  the  correlation  of  organic  forces. 
Such  things  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
multitudinous  influences  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  the  child’s  nutrition,  to  the  building  up  or  the  tearing 
down  of  the  minute  cells  which  in  their  complexity  make 
up  the  completed  mind  and  body.  Here  is  a  study 
which  is  more  than  interesting  —  it  is  even  fascinating, 
which  abounds  in  romantic  interest,  which  carries  with 
it  a  careful  and  patient  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
that  is  of  prime  importance.  There  is  the  same  need  of 
this  knowledge  as  there  is  of  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  any  profession  is  raised.  As  well 
might  an  architect  be  ignorant  of  the  minute  and  gross 
characteristics  of  the  stone  which  he  uses,  or  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  his  products  are 
made.  Not  otherwise  is  one  able  to  know  the  full 
meaning  of  physical  life  —  how  it  begins,  continues  and 
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decays.  Surely  not  otherwise  can  a  mother  know  how 
to  care  for  the  wonderful  development  of  the  infant 
whose  whole  life  depends  upon  her  knowledge  and  fore¬ 
sight.  If  she  were  able  to  note  the  marvellous  growth 
and  changes  in  the  tender  cotyledons  of  a  plant,  the  sen¬ 
sitive  demeanor  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  a  frog’s  circu¬ 
lation,  the  occurrence  of  chlorophyl  granules  and  the 
changes  which  their  presence  brings,  she  certainly  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the  workings  of  her 
baby’s  body,  more  able  intelligently  to  encourage  favor¬ 
able  and  discourage  unfavorable  influences.  Her  sense 
of  the  importance,  the  sacredness  of  trust  which  her 
relationship  puts  upon  her,  would  be  vastly  increased. 

At  the  same  time,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology 
is  fully  as  essential.  If  the  same  amount  of  time  that 
is  now  devoted  to  the  stupefying  study  of  grammar,  of 
the  battles  of  some  ancient  war-lord,  whose  main  claim 
to  distinction  was  a  faculty  for  oppressing  and  killing 
off  the  peasantry  on  his  lands,  of  the  intricate  casuistries 
of  so-called  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  were  given  to 
an  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body, 
its  methods  of  reaction  and  the  phenomena  of  its  me¬ 
tabolism,  the  benefits  of  the  change  would  be  too  great  to 
be  easily  computed.  This  change  would  mean  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  most,  rather  than  of  what  least,  concerns 
one.  Comparing  great  things  with  small,  it  would  be 
analogous  to  the  relative  importance  of  knowing,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  the  necessary  details  of  one’s  household, 
upon  which  the  comfort,  health  and  happiness  of  the 
inmates  rest,  and,  on  the  other,  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  petty  political  vicissitudes  of  a  remote  South  Ameri¬ 
can  city.  In  making  such  a  choice  there  is  no  doubt 
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on  which  side  any  sensible  person  should  stand.  And 
likewise,  in  an  impartially  considered  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  girl,  there  is  as  little  uncertainty  concerning 
the  value  of  the  study  of  physiology.  When  the  girl 
becomes  a  mother,  she  would  not  be  apt,  in  the  most 
important  matters  of  life,  to  depend  upon  the  ignorance 
of  a  nurse-maid,  the  garrulous  superstition  of  uninformed 
neighbors,  or  the  ofttimes  partial  and  one-sided  instruc¬ 
tion  of  her  attending  physician,  who,  on  account  of  her 
very  ignorance,  is  unable  to  give  more  than  incomplete 
instruction.  With  a  proper  education  she  would  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  food  and  sleep;  she  would 
know  something  of  their  overwhelming  importance  upon 
the  future  being  and  career  of  her  child,  who  in  his  turn 
is  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  citizens,  with  full  capacity  for 
good  and  evil.  Knowing  what  were  normal  functions, 
she  would  be  able  to  recognize  and  guard  against  devi¬ 
ations  from  them.  No  day  would  pass  in  which  she 
would  not  find  opportunity  to  exercise  self-restraint, 
keen  observation  and  sensible  knowledge  in  furthering 
the  normal  and  healthful  evolution  of  her  child.  In 
proportion  to  her  approximation  to  a  really  high  stand¬ 
ard,  this  evolution  ought  to  stand  for  her  as  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  Nathan  Oppenheim 

[Copyright,  1898.  by  the  Macmillan  Company.] 


IT  is  the  common  plan  of  builders  and  parents  to  follow 
some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (and  perhaps  it  is 
so)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  that  is 
displaced.  Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised  that 
the  raisers  can  never  inhabit  —  being  too  large  for  their 
fortunes.  Lady  Mary  Montague 
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The  Educational  Emergency  ^ 

IN  a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Dr.  Edward 
O.  Sisson  calls  attention  suggestively  to  the  tremen¬ 
dously  varied  demands  upon  character  made  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  conditions  of  the  present  age,  asking 
what  emphasis  is  now  laid  in  our  schools  upon  the  for¬ 
mation  of  moral  character  —  supposedly  the  aim  of  all 
education. 

He  refers  to  the  well-known  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  1893,  the  work  of  at  least  one  hundred  eminent 
teachers  and  experts,  and  probably  the  most  influential 
document  of  its  kind  in  America;  “yet,”  he  says,  “one 
might  read  the  Report  from  cover  to  cover  and  hardly 
be  reminded  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  educa¬ 
tion.  True,  there  are,  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  pages,  a  few  sentences  which  touch  this  theme, 
some  directly,  more  indirectly;  but  these  could  be  as¬ 
sembled  easily  on  three  or  four  pages,  and  the  other  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  be  left  without  a  trace;  more¬ 
over,  what  is  more  significant,  the  removal  would  not 
affect  the  original  unity  one  whit,  but  would  rather  seem 
to  be  an  elimination  of  extraneous  matter.” 

Of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  which 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  then  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  was  the  chief  author,  he  writes:  “Dr.  Harris 
discusses  at  length  the  ‘staple  branches,  —  Grammar, 
Literature,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  History’;  then 
he  names  some  other  branches  of  instruction  that  may 
lay  claim  to  a  place,  and  after  Drawing,  Natural  Science, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Manual  Training  and  Physical 
Culture,  come  ‘Morals  and  Manners,’  —  to  which  is  de- 
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voted  a  very  short  half -page,  largely  consumed  in  explain¬ 
ing  how  unimportant  the  subject  is!  The  paragraph 
begins  with  a  definition  that  condemns  the  subject  in 
advance,  by  speaking  of  moral  culture  as  a  ‘  theory  of  the 
conventionalities  of  polite  and  pure-minded  society,’ 
and  closes  with  a  sophism  of  the  sort  that  is  too  often 
used  to  excuse  our  neglect  of  the  moral  aim:  ‘The 
higher  moral  qualities  of  truth-telling  are  taught  in 
every  class  exercise  that  lays  stress  on  accuracy  of 
statement.’  Moreover,  although  the  Committee  makes 
extended  recommendations  as  to  each  subject,  and 
sketches  a  programme  for  the  whole  eight  years  of  the 
school  course,  poor  ‘morals  and  manners’  are  quite  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  another  case  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  hanging  him.” 

“In  the  home,”  continues  Dr.  Sisson,  “the  laissez- 
faire  policy  has  been  encouraged  wonderfully  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  time  and  attention  of  parents  by  other 
things  than  the  training  of  the  children.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  fathers  in  the  business  and  professional 
classes.  The  intensity  of  competition  and  the  growing 
complexity  of  modem  occupations  have  gradually  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  time  and  available  powers  of  the  man 
until  he  almost  ceases  to  figure  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  Every  high-school  principal  is  familiar  with 
the  case  of  the  lad  who  has  outgrown  the  control  of  the 
mother  and  is  going  to  the  bad  because  his  father  is  too 
busy  even  to  know  what  is  happening.” 

His  summing  up  is  forcible:  “This  then  is  the  emer¬ 
gency  as  we  see  it:  increased  demand  upon  character, 
and  diminished  care  for  the  cultivation  of  character.  As 
M.  Marion,  French  Minister  of  Education,  has  said: 
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‘The  truth  is  that  we  have  not  yet  seriously  compre¬ 
hended  that  the  whole  political  and  social  problem  is 
one  of  education.  Henceforth  education  alone,  abso¬ 
lutely  that  alone,  can  rescue  our  modern  societies  from 
the  perils  that  threaten  them.  I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  is  not  convinced  of  that.  But  those  who  know  it 
best  too  seldom  reflect  upon  it,  and  we  act  almost  as  if 
we  knew  it  not.’  ” 

Fortunately  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  wide-spread 
awakening  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  what  has  been  merely  an 
article  in  our  educational  creed  must  become  a  working 
principle  in  our  educational  practice;  that  the  final  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  education  is  whether  it  avails  to  produce 
the  type  of  character  required  by  the  republic  and  the 
race.  To  accomplish  this  we  need,  not  less  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  thought,  nor  any  sacrifice  of  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  intellectual  life,  but  more  warmth  of  genuine 
and  appropriate  feeling  and  more  stimulation  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  will.  In  brief,  we  must  fit  our  practice  to 
Herbart’s  great  formula,  that  the  chief  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  ethical  revelation  of  the  Universe. 

[By  permission  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company.] 


LMOST  all  girls  of  quality  are  educated  as  if  they 


were  to  be  great  ladies,  which  is  often  as  little  to 
be  expected  as  an  immoderate  heat  of  the  sun  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  You  should  teach  yours  to  confine 
their  desires  to  probabilities,  to  be  as  useful  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  themselves,  and  to  think  privacy  (as  it  is)  the 
happiest  state  of  life.  Lady  Mary  Montague 
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The  Final  Test 


HERE  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  no  opposition 


A  between  the  gaining  of  knowledge  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  character.  All  mental  effort  is  discipline, 
and  as  such  is  character-training.  The  important 
thing  is  to  decide  which  shall  be  the  primary  aim. 
And  the  most  valuable  lesson  we  learn  from  Plato 
is  this:  that  what  ultimately  matters  is  what  a 
man  is,  not  what  he  knows.  What  he  knows,  and 
especially  the  way  he  has  come  to  know  it,  will 
certainly  account  in  a  measure  for  what  he  is;  for  in 
the  former  his  emotions  and  desires  will  find  points  of 
attachment,  while  from  the  latter  spring  those  habits 
of  mind  which  are  so  much  of  character.  But  the  point 
to  realise  is  that  the  highest  test  of  a  subject,  or  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  applied  when  we  ask:  Is 
the  character  the  better  for  it? 


John  E.  Adamson 


Ideals  the  Primary  Need  ^  ^  ^ 

HAT  all  ideals  are  connected  primarily  with  doing, 


A  with  feeling,  or  with  thinking  is  a  necessary  result 
from  these  being  the  essential  factors  in  all  human 
activity.  Which  weighs  most  with  any  individual  is  a 
matter  of  temperament.  We  all  have  them  all  in  some 
degree.  For  we  must  not  think  only  of  the  ideals  of 
perfect  goodness  of  activity,  of  perfect  truth,  of  perfect 
beauty.  .  .  .  The  ideals  of  the  workaday  world  may 
be  very  small  and  even  very  low.  They  may  refer 
to  a  very  little  piece  of  life,  or  they  may  set  its  whole 
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tone  and  color  all  its  effects.  Pursued  for  a  long  time 
an  ideal  purpose  becomes  habitual,  and  may  even  drive 
a  man  on  in  the  accustomed  line  after  he  has  ceased  to 
value  it  as  an  ideal  at  all. 

Without  ideals,  small  and  large,  effort  would  want 
most  of  its  vitality.  A  boy,  in  whatever  pursuit  he  is 
interested,  has  an  ideal  of  excellence  which  he  sets  before 
himself  and  which  sustains  him  through  monotonous 
practice.  The  same  boy  when  set  to  a  task  for  which 
he  does  not  care  has  quite  another  ideal  —  to  get  it  done, 
not  as  well  but  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  former 
case  the  ideal  refers  to  the  object  the  activity  is  to  accom¬ 
plish;  in  the  latter  case  the  accomplishment  has  no  ideal 
value.  So  it  is  throughout  life.  Good  work  always  re¬ 
sults  from  an  attempt  to  realize  an  ideal.  Remove  that 
spur  and  the  product  deteriorates.  Decrease  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  workman  for  the  outcome  of  his  labors  and 
such  a  lowering  of  idealism  necessarily  follows.  The 
pride  of  the  workman  in  his  work  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  not  only  of  him  who  enjoys  the  product  but  of  the 
workman  himself.  In  its  absence  work  becomes  drudg¬ 
ery,  for  it  is  brightened  by  none  of  the  triumphant  joy 
of  seeing  one’s  own  thoughts  taking  shape  in  one’s  own 
hands.  There  is  much  in  the  modern  conditions  of 
industry,  especially  manufacturing  industry,  which 
necessarily  tends  to  this  degradation  of  work.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  the  young  should 
be  enabled  to  feel  in  all  possible  ways  the  ideal  of  worthy 
performance,  and  that  other  ideals  should  be  assiduously 
cultivated  to  fill  as  far  as  may  be  the  empty  place  in 
after  life. 

Good  product  may  be  called  the  ideal  of  morality  in 
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work.  With  an  extension  of  the  application  of  “prod¬ 
uct”  it  may  further  be  said  to  be  the  ideal  of  all  conduct. 
The  primary  spring  of  good  work  is  the  instinct  of  con¬ 
structiveness,  and  the  root  of  all  conduct  which  affects 
others  is  found  in  the  personal  instincts,  especially  those 
of  altruism  and  of  self-respect.  As  intelligence  develops, 
the  relations  of  self  to  others  become  clearer,  so  that  they 
are  no  longer  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  or  dissatisfaction  they  produce  in  ourselves.  The 
rights  of  self  are  transferred  by  analogy  and  sympathy 
to  others,  and  hence  arises  an  ideal  of  justice.  Of  course 
such  a  development  could  not  take  place  out  of  society. 
As  in  all  other  forms  of  spiritual  growth  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  those  around  us  guide  our  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing.  James  Welton 

Where  the  Education  of  Women  Fails  ^ 


'HE  remarkable  progress  of  the  higher  education  of 


JL  women  is  a  matter  of  every-day  comment.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  opposition  which  every  comparatively 
new  movement  naturally  meets,  the  belief  in  it  has  grown 
in  every  direction;  so  that  it  is  common  to  find  families 
where  the  young  women  have  had  the  same  training  as 
their  brothers;  where,  moreover,  they  have  shown  so 
good  an  intellectual  receptivity  that  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  women,  as  is  claimed  by  its  adherents,  has  thor¬ 
oughly  justified  itself.  Besides  this,  so  many  women 
have  entered  professional  callings  of  all  kinds,  that  the 
old-time  claim  of  difference  in  intellectual  function  be¬ 
tween  them  and  men  has  seemingly  been  forced  out  of 
existence.  In  addition,  one  meets  not  only  women  doc- 
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tors,  women  lawyers,  architects  and  preachers,  but  also 
those  who  have  entered  the  non-professional  employ¬ 
ments.  And  now  it  seems  that  there  is  no  occupation 
belonging  exclusively  to  men.  While  this  tendency  on 
the  face  of  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  nevertheless,  the 
change  in  methods  and  opinions  which  underlie  it  are 
still  more  noteworthy.  .  .  .  Most  of  all  has  the  train¬ 
ing  of  girls  been  not  appropriate  to  the  highest  work  of 
which  they  were  capable,  of  which,  moreover,  society 
stood  in  greatest  need.  Therefore,  with  the  spread  of 
information  and  the  broadening  of  ideas,  the  necessity 
of  giving  them  a  better  and  more  useful  training  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  When  on  account  of  chang¬ 
ing  industrial  conditions,  the  competition  in  life  became 
severer,  when  a  disposition  to  laxer  ideas  concerning  the 
sanctity  of  rank  and  caste  showed  itself,  when  women 
began  to  feel  the  need  economically  and  morally  of 
occupying  positions  of  greater  productive  value,  the 
tendency  to  branch  out  in  any  and  every  line  of  activity 
grew  with  a  remarkable  vigor.  One  might  with  safety 
say  that  they  have  not  observed  the  bounds  of  modera¬ 
tion;  that  in  searching  for  new  opportunities  they  have 
at  times  overstepped  the  limits  set  by  their  functional 
and  social  position.  As  a  result,  the  fields  of  work 
formerly  held  exclusively  by  men  have  been  more  and 
more  energetically  invaded  by  women;  industrially  the 
barriers  which  separated  the  sexes  have  been  assiduously 
assailed,  until  there  is  now  no  real  line  at  which  one  may 
say  that  a  man’s  work  ends  and  a  woman’s  begins. 

Naturally,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  moderation  in  all 
this;  the  hand  has  swung  too  far  around  the  dial,  until 
its  direction  is  as  eccentric  as  it  ever  was.  The  princi- 
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pal  consideration  is,  that  in  the  strain  and  stress  of 
active  life,  no  regard  is  held  for  what  industries  may  be 
most  profitable  to  the  individual  woman  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  great  idea  seems  to  be  that  she  must  do 
something,  must  earn  money,  must  assume  a  certain 
share  of  active  responsibility  by  going  out  into  the  world 
and  grappling  with  its  harsh  conditions.  To  the  former 
ideas  of  luxury- -fetichism  she  has  added  the  idols  of 
theoretic  equality,  until  the  resulting  worship  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  mixture.  Such  equality  has  ever  been  a 
strange  thing.  It  mixes  real  with  fancied  conditions, 
true  with  fictitious  needs  in  human  nature,  true  psy¬ 
chological  laws  with  preconceived  notions  of  necessity. 
It  is  apt  to  long  for  a  state  of  things  that  could  not  be 
profitable  to  any  one.  It  is  blind,  and  seeks  to  go  its 
way  regardless  of  limitations  and  obstacles  that  wisdom 
prompts  one  to  take  into  account.  This  idea  of  equality, 
in  its  jealous  avarice,  tries  to  obtain  a  privilege  or  a 
right  not  because  it  is  in  itself  desirable,  but,  rather,  be¬ 
cause  one  class  of  people  and  not  another  possesses  it. 
The  question  of  the  value  of  such  a  privilege  seems  not 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  women  have  taken  upon  themselves  so  many  new 
activities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  often  capable 
of  earning  a  respectable  wage,  one  is  met  by  the  strange 
fact  that  their  efforts  have  not,  on  the  whole,  brought 
greater  ease  and  physical  comfort  to  the  working  part 
of  the  community.  Competition  is  severer  than  before, 
the  struggle  to  exist  is  fiercer  than  ever  before.  Not 
only  is  it  said  that  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer,  but  also  it  is  claimed  that  a  greater  amount 
of  exertion  than  in  former  times  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
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the  standard  of  the  great  middle  class,  the  real  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  social  fabric.  The  question  consequently 
arises,  whether  the  new  activities  of  women  pay; 
whether  the  world  is  really  the  better  for  their  change 
of  condition.  Many  practically  minded  people  answer 
this  in  the  negative,  claiming  that  for  every  woman  who 
obtains  a  position  which  a  man  formerly  held,  that 
family  that  is  dependent  upon  the  man’s  exertions  is  left, 
temporarily  at  least,  without  the  means  of  livelihood. 
Moreover,  they  add,  the  influx  of  women  into  an  indus¬ 
try  is  the  signal  for  decrease  in  wages.  They  go  on  to 
explain  that  this  fall  in  wages  results  from  the  facts  that 
women  have  fewer  burdens,  that  they  use  less  judgment 
in  their  work  than  men,  and  that,  since  they  remain  in 
their  positions  only  until  they  have  a  satisfactory  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  marry,  they  are  less  permanent.  While  mar¬ 
riage  means  greater  steadiness  and  reliability  in  the  man, 
in  the  woman  it  means  resignation  from  the  position  to 
which  she  has  become  trained.  For  such  and  other 
allied  reasons,  it  is  held  she  is  from  the  beginning  less 
valuable  potentially  to  her  employers  than  the  male 
competitor. 

But  a  further  consideration  arises  which  overshadows 
the  action  and  the  fate  of  the  woman  who  partly  or 
wholly  earns  her  own  living.  The  large  majority  of 
women  of  all  sorts  marry.  They  do  this  because  it 
seems  to  them  and  the  world  their  highest  place  and 
function,  where  they  will  be  of  most  worth  to  themselves 
and  the  community.  The  mere  fact  that  in  this  way 
a  woman  comes  to  have  a  controlling  voice  in  a  house¬ 
hold,  that  in  her  hands  lies  the  making  or  unmaking  of 
her  children’s  careers,  that  being  the  centre  of  a  house- 
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hold  she  becomes  the  centre  of  a  widely  radiating  in¬ 
fluence  —  all  this  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  her  position  as 
wife  and  mother  is  the  highest  which  she  could  possibly 
attain.  Not  only  has  the  world  done  that  most 
thoroughly,  but  also  nature  has  definitely  provided 
against  any  refutation  of  it.  Thereupon  the  question 
follows,  whether  the  course  of  modern  effort  and  modem 
training  has  raised  the  general  standard  of  her  efficiency 
as  a  wife  and  mother.  The  whole  matter  resolves  itself 
into  an  inquiry  concerning  the  requirements  in  ability 
to  which  a  woman  who  wishes  to  embody  a  high  type  of 
wife  and  mother  must  answer.  Even  more  may  the 
subject  be  simplified;  for,  since  the  maternal  duties 
include  and  overweigh  the  uxorial,  the  natural  conclu¬ 
sion  must  be  that  the  woman  who  best  knows  how  to 
rear  her  children  is  the  one  who  occupies  the  highest 
place  in  the  world ;  the  inquiry  may  then  be  confined  to 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  best  attaining  this  end.  One 
would  suppose,  in  this  age  of  universal  improvements, 
of  changing  customs,  that  matters  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  would  be  the  first  in  the  mind  of  every  woman, 
especially  every  mother.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  expected 
improvement  in  this  most  important  function  does  not 
exist.  In  other  respects  women  have  undoubtedly 
made  progress.  They  have  been  energetic  enough  in 
assimilating  ideas  in  intellectual  and  artistic  culture, 
in  politics,  in  the  matter  of  their  “rights,”  in  business. 
But  this  very  energy,  instead  of  inducing  a  cognate 
energy  in  the  line  of  maternal  duties,  seemingly  has 
turned  their  attention  from  them.  By  a  strange  lack 
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of  logic,  they  have  not  applied  to  this  subject  their 
acquired  conceptions  of  the  necessity  of  training  and 
discipline,  so  that  a  young  woman  unhesitatingly  assumes 
the  greatest  responsibilities  with  no  further  prepara¬ 
tion  than  her  grandmother  possessed.  What  is  even 
sadder  is  that  there  is  no  perception  of  the  necessity  of 
such  preparation.  Thus  a  girl  is  graduated  from  school, 
having  a  smattering  of  literature,  languages,  music, 
grammar,  mathematics,  which  have  not  been  taught  in 
their  physiological  order  nor  in  a  manner  to  give  the 
best  amount  of  normal  mental  exercise,  and  straight¬ 
way  considers  herself  competent  to  have  the  complete 
charge,  the  fullest  authority,  the  main  decision  in  all 
matters  of  health  and  development,  physical  training 
and  spiritual  culture  of  the  children  who  may  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  become  her  offspring.  When  on 
account  of  weakness,  indolence,  social  duties,  or  what 
she  considers  the  dignity  of  her  position,  she  feels  that 
some  or  all  of  the  care  of  the  child  should  be  taken  off 
her  hands,  she  hires  some  strange  girl  or  woman,  usually 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  grade  of  the  peasant,  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  foster-mother.  Nathan  Oppenheim 

Woman’s  Opportunity  ^ 

I  PRESUME  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  first  object, 
clear  and  unadulterated,  is  not  to  obtain  a  ticket 
of  honor  for  ourselves,  but  to  discover  our  true  and 
reasonable  service  to  the  State.  For  that  we  must 
have  an  exact  idea  of  what  the  State  at  any  given  time 
most  needs.  Let  us,  therefore,  appreciate  at  its  true 
value  the  vote  we  wish  to  acquire.  Briefly,  my  argu- 
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ment  against  seeking  the  suffrage  is  that  political  power 
is  shifting  its  basis,  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  transition 
of  which  we  canot  plainly  see  the  issue,  and  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  at  once  so  obscure  and  so  critical  that  it  is  as  un¬ 
profitable  as  it  is  unwise  to  put  further  pressure  on  a 
Constitution  already  greatly  strained,  failing,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  repeatedly  tells  us,  to  do  its  work.  In  form, 
the  political  system  remains  as  it  wTas;  in  essence  it  is 
becoming  very  different.  Its  value  has  declined;  its> 
credit  is  impaired;  and  circumstances  of  a  new  and 
unforeseen  order  have  broken  its  strength  and  dimmed 
its  glory. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  women  are  flocking  in  when 
the  fair  is  over,  and  wasting  worry  and  substance  in 
buying  no  more  than  a  poor  remainder  of  the  day’s 
business?  There  is  the  more  ground  for  circumspection 
after  the  experience  of  the  last  generation,  when,  for 
the  Education  question,  there  was  the  same  activity 
the  day  after  the  fair.  This  country  was  then,  in 
intellectual  matters,  at  a  dividing  of  the  ways.  Old 
systems  of  education  -were  being  discredited.  England 
was  proverbially  behind  other  peoples.  There  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  men  reformers,  tied  up 
by  traditions  and  endowments.  But  women  were 
absolutely  free.  They  might,  supported  as  they  were 
by  the  most  intelligent  men  in  England,  have  made 
experiments  in  a  new  path,  with  the  experience  of  all 
Europe  to  assist  them.  It  would  have  meant  more 
intellectual  labor,  and,  for  a  time,  less  credit  and  renown. 
They  chose  rather  to  throw  themselves  on  the  dull, 
old  beaten  track,  for  the  sake  of  proving  they  could  walk 
in  it  as  well  as  the  men.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  have 
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won  credit  in  the  conventional  path  they  preferred,  but  a 
noble  opportunity  was  lost  of  developing  the  highest 
form  of’ intellectual  life,  of  rendering  original  and  con¬ 
spicuous  service  to  the  State,  and  laying  the  people  of 
this  country  under  deep  obligations  to  women.  We 
see  the  result  of  the  whole  business  now  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  as  to  the  form  of  a  University  in  London  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  high  intellectual  life  of  this  mighty 
Empire,  the  expression  of  its  loftiest  intelligence.  What 
influence  have  women  had  on  the  higher  policy  of  this, 
the  gravest  and  noblest  of  all  problems?  What  counsels 
have  they  been  able  to  offer?  what  has  been  their  ideal? 
what  have  they  wished  the  university  to  be?  has  there 
been  anybody  of  opinion  among  women  to  be  considered 
—  except,  indeed,  on  the  point  that  if  any  privileges 
can  be  got  out  of  the  new  scheme,  women  must  share 
in  them?  Such  a  situation  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Its  significance  cannot  be  exaggerated.  .  .  .  Let  us 
women  have  done  with  shibboleths  and  get  hold  of 
truth.  Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  England  so 
much  needed  plain,  honest  people,  taking  no  pleasure 
in  empty  watchwords  and  conventional  phrases,  but 
ready  to  make  an  instructed  and  brave  use  of  intelli¬ 
gence;  people  not  caught  up  in  the  machine,  or  tied 
up  in  parties,  but  free  in  judgment  and  in  reason. 

In  so  difficult  a  crisis  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
dogmatic  certainty.  But  if  our  desire  is  to  do  honorable 
service  to  the  State,  not  to  get  a  tribute  of  recognition 
for  ourselves,  I  think  we  had  better  keep  away  from  the 
ballot  boxes.  If  we  cannot  get  prestige  elsewhere, 
believe  me,  we  shall  never  get  it  there.  If  we  want  to 
do  useful,  practical  work  under  the  new  conditions  of 
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English  life,  we  must  go  to  the  local  bodies  of  all  kinds. 
If  we  have  ambition  to  do  the  highest  work  of  all,  we 
must  realize  that  the  chief  need  of  this  country  at  present 
is  not  voters,  but  a  public  opinion  more  instructed,  more 
sensitive  and  more  free,  intelligent  enough  to  keep 
watch  on  the  as  yet  crude  methods  of  the  bureaus.  We 
have  come  to  a  point  in  which  the  creating  of  scientific 
opinion  is  far  more  important  than  adding  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ordinary  voters.  Men  and  women  are  wanted 
who  will  resist  the  modern  tendency  to  hysterical 
emotionalism  in  public  matters;  who  will  give  their 
leisure  to  developing  new  forces  of  knowledge,  reason 
and  judgment;  and  who,  by  scientific  study  and  a  just 
understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the  Empire  in  which 
they  boast  to  have  their  pride  will  show  themselves 
capable  of  great  affairs,  help  to  remedy  the  chief  errors 
of  their  country,  and  abate  all  sufferings  of  its  subject 
peoples.  If  we  neglect  such  work  as  lies  ready  to  our 
hand,  how  can  we  certainly  know  that  the  Vote  will 
turn  our  Hearts  and  inflame  our  Intelligence? 

Alice  Stopford  Green 

The  Field  Untilled  ^ 

PART  of  the  price  we  pay  for  democracy  is  that  a 
subject  like  education  gets  largely  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  have  of  necessity  an  extremely  limited 
and  erroneous  idea  of  what  it  means.  They  think  of 
education  in  terms  of  its  instrumentalities;  the  buildings, 
apparatus  staff,  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  money 
they  pay  for  it.  That  is  something;  that  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  clerk.  Or,  they  may  think  of  it  as  organiza- 
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tion  and  discipline  and  results;  as  the  knowledge  of  so 
many  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  of  so  many  text-books  on 
history,  and  geography,  and  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
That  is  something  too;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  an  organiz¬ 
ing  master,  a  specialist  in  his  way.  Or,  they  think  of 
it  as  a  proselytizing  and  feeding  organization  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  church  or  their  chapel.  That  is  the 
thought  of  a  sectarian. 

But  if  education  is  thought  of  as  the  result  in  char¬ 
acter;  in  usefulness,  inventiveness,  resource;  in  good 
manners,  straightforwardness,  trustworthiness;  in  self- 
control,  reverence,  piety;  then  there  are  but  few  who 
connect  cause  and  effect,  or  believe  in  any  such  con¬ 
nection  as  a  guide  to  the  educator.  C.  I.  Dodd 

HARNESSED,  like  yoked  oxen,  to  a  heavy  task, 
we  feel  the  play  of  our  muscles  and  joints,  the 
weight  of  the  plow  and  the  resistance  of  the  soil.  To 
act  and  to  know  that  we  are  acting,  to  come  into  touch 
with  reality  and  even  to  live  it,  but  only  in  the  measure 
in  which  it  concerns  the  work  that  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  furrow  that  is  being  plowed  —  such 
is  the  function  of  human  intelligence. 

Henri  Bergson 


LIBERTY  gives  birth  to  anarchy,  anarchy  leads 
to  despotism,  and  despotism  brings  back  liberty. 
Millions  of  beings  have  perished  without  being  able 
to  make  any  system  triumph.  .  .  .  When  a  man  thinks 
he  has  made  a  perfect  reformation  he  has  simply  dis¬ 
placed  things.  Honore  Balzac 
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GREAT  truly  is  the  Actual;  it  is  the  Thing  that  has 
rescued  itself  from  bottomless  deeps  of  theory 
and  possibility,  and  stands  there  as  a  definite  indisput¬ 
able  Fact,  whereby  men  do  work  and  live,  or  once  did  so. 
Wisely  shall  men  cleave  to  that,  while  it  will  endure;  and 
quit  it  with  regret  when  it  gives  way  under  them.  Rash 
enthusiast  of  Change,  beware!  Hast  thou  well  con¬ 
sidered  all  that  Habit  does  in  this  life  of  ours;  how  all 
Knowledge  and  all  Practice  hang  wondrous  over  in¬ 
finite  abysses  of  the  Unknown,  Impracticable;  and  our 
whole  being  is  an  infinite  abyss,  overarched  by  habit,  as 
by  a  thin  Earth-rind,  laboriously  built  together? 

Thomas  Carlyle 
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The  Art  of  Family  Life  ^ 

THE  art  of  family  life,  like  all  other  arts,  needs 
steady  practice  and  study.  It  consists  in  the 
continual  application  to  all  the  details  of  daily  home  life 
of  those  principles  of  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  which 
underlie  all  right  action,  but  the  working  of  which,  by 
continual  practice  in  “that  which  is  least,”  comes  to  be 
more  instinctively  recognized,  if  less  intellectually 
grasped,  by  the  half  of  humanity  whose  duties  lie  nearest 
at  hand,  and  in  whom  the  sense  of  duty  has  a  more  or 
less  conscious  root  in  physical  instincts.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  cultivate  merely  intellectual  faculties 
to  the  utmost  without  in  some  degree  sacrificing  the 
swiftness  and  clearness  of  moral  instincts.  At  any  rate, 
the  womanly  gift  of  instantaneous  moral  judgment  must 
greatly  result  from  the  fact  that  in  family  life  observa¬ 
tion,  quickened  by  affection,  supplies  so  much  more  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  rapid  and  almost  unconscious  application  of 
ethical  standards  apart  from  the  slower  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  out  the  connection  between  welfare  and  virtue. 
That  slower  process  is  doubtless  quite  as  important  as 
instinctive  judgment,  and,  indeed,  is  indispensable  as 
a  support  and  corrective  to  it.  My  point  is  that  if  we 
begin  to  aim  at  qualifying  women  to  take  a  share  in 
public  life  on  the  same  level  with  men,  not  to  say  — 
which  Heaven  forbid!  —  in  opposition  to  or  rivalry  with 
them,  we  shall  run  a  serious  risk  of  blunting  the  weapon 
with  which  a  more  domestic  training  so  wonderfully 
furnishes  them,  for  promptly  dividing  truth  from  error, 
reality  from  pretence,  purity  of  motive  from  self-seeking, 
however  plausible  or  disguised.  By  the  keenness  and 
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especially  the  detachment  of  feminine  judgment,  many 
a  man  is  kept  from  sinking  to  the  level  of  worldly  or 
professional  or  business  codes  of  conventional  morality. 
While  home  is  a  sanctuary,  the  world  of  business  and 
politics  is  continually  open  to  a  purifying  and  elevating 
influence.  I  thankfully  believe  that  this  influence  can 
never  be  wholly  lost.  .  .  .  The  sanctuary  which  every 
rightly  ordered  home  must  be  is  not  a  mere  school  of 
housekeeping  and  ornament,  but  a  centre  of  calmness 
and  peace,  from  which  the  greatest  and  deepest  as  well 
as  the  minutest  things  of  life  wear  an  aspect  not  less 
but  more  impressive  than  they  can  have  in  the  market 
or  the  street.  I  would  have  women,  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability,  study  and  form  a  deliberate  judgment  upon 
the  concerns  of  their  country  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

Caroline  E.  Stephen 

A  Word  to  High  School  Girls  ^ 

STUPIDITY  in  the  kitchen;  woman  as  cook;  the 
terrible  thoughtlessness  with  which  the  feeding  of 
the  family  and  the  master  of  the  house  is  managed! 
Woman  does  not  understand  what  food  means ,  and  she 
insists  on  being  cook!  If  woman  had  been  a  thinking 
creature  she  should  certainly,  as  cook  for  thousands  of 
years,  have  discovered  the  most  important  physiological 
facts,  and  should  likewise  have  got  possession  of  the 
healing  art!  Through  bad  female  cooks  —  through  the 
entire  lack  of  reason  in  the  kitchen  —  the  development 
of  mankind  has  been  longest  retarded  and  most  inter¬ 
fered  with;  even  to-day  matters  are  very  little  better. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche 
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Queen  or  Drudge? 


‘HE  shortest  way  of  summarizing  the  position  is 


X  to  say  that  woman  stands  for  the  idea  of  Sanity; 
that  intellectual  home  to  which  the  mind  must  return 
after  every  excursion  in  extravagance.  The  mind  that 
finds  its  way  to  wild  places  is  the  poet’s;  but  the  mind 
that  never  finds  its  way  back  is  the  lunatic’s.  There  must 
in  every  machine  be  a  part  that  moves  and  a  part  that 
stands  still;  there  must  be  in  everything  that  changes 
a  part  that  is  unchangeable.  And  many  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  moderns  hastily  condemn  are  really  parts 
of  this  position  of  the  woman  as  the  centre  and  pillar 
of  health.  Much  of  what  is  called  her  subservience,  and 
even  her  pliability,  is  merely  the  subservience  and  plia¬ 
bility  of  a  universal  remedy;  she  varies,  as  medicines 
vary,  with  the  disease.  She  has  to  be  an  optimist  to  the 
morbid  husband,  a  salutary  pessimist  to  the  happy-go- 
lucky  husband.  She  has  to  prevent  the  Quixote  from 
being  put  upon,  and  the  bully  from  putting  upon  others. 
The  French  King  wrote 


“Toujours  femme  varie 
Bien  fol  qui  s’y  fie,” 


but  the  truth  is  that  woman  always  varies,  and  that  is 
exactly  why  we  always  trust  her.  To  correct  every 
adventure  and  extravagance  with  its  antidote  in  common- 
sense  is  not  (as  the  moderns  seem  to  think)  to  be  in  the 
position  of  a  spy  or  slave.  It  is  to  be  in  the  position  of 
Aristotle  or  (at  the  lowest)  Herbert  Spencer,  to  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  morality,  a  complete  system  of  thought.  The 
slave  flatters;  the  complete  moralist  rebukes.  .  .  . 

The  final  fact  which  fixes  this  is  a  sufficiently  plain 
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one.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  humanity  has 
acted  at  least  not  unnaturally  in  dividing  itself  into  two 
halves,  respectively  typifying  the  ideals  of  special  talent 
and  of  general  sanity  (since  they  are  genuinely  difficult 
to  combine  completely  in  one  mind),  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  the  line  of  cleavage  has  followed  the  line  of  sex, 
or  why  the  female  became  the  emblem  of  the  universal 
and  the  male  of  the  special  and  superior.  Two  gigantic 
facts  of  nature  fixed  it  thus:  first,  that  the  woman  who 
frequently  fulfilled  her  functions  literally  could  not  be 
specially  prominent  in  experiment  and  adventure;  and 
second,  that  the  same  natural  operation  surrounded  her 
with  very  young  children,  who  require  to  be  taught  not 
so  much  anything  as  everything.  Babies  need  not  to  be 
taught  a  trade,  but  to  be  introduced  to  a  world.  To  put 
the  matter  shortly,  woman  is  generally  shut  up  in  a  house 
with  a  human  being  at  the  time  when  he  asks  all  the 
questions  that  there  are,  and  some  that  there  aren’t.  It 
would  be  odd  if  she  retained  any  of  the  narrowness  of  a 
specialist.  Now  if  anyone  says  that  this  duty  of  general 
enlightenment  (even  when  freed  from  modern  rules  and 
hours,  and  exercised  more  spontaneously  by  a  more  pro¬ 
tected  person)  is  in  itself  too  exacting  and  oppressive, 
I  can  understand  the  view.  I  can  only  answer  that  our 
race  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  cast  this  burden  on 
women  in  order  to  keep  common-sense  in  the  world. 
But  when  people  begin  to  talk  about  this  domestic  duty 
as  not  merely  difficult  but  trivial  and  dreary,  I  simply 
give  up  the  question.  For  I  cannot  with  the  utmost 
energy  of  imagination  conceive  what  they  mean.  When 
domesticity,  for  instance,  is  called  drudgery,  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  from  a  double  meaning  of  the  word.  If 
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drudgery  only  means  dreadfully  hard  work,  I  admit  that 
woman  drudges  in  the  home,  as  a  man  might  drudge  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  or  drudge  behind  a  gun  at  Tra¬ 
falgar.  But  if  it  means  that  the  hard  work  is  more  heavy 
because  it  is  trifling,  colorless  and  of  small  import  to  the 
soul,  then,  as  I  say,  I  give  it  up;  for  I  do  not  know  what 
the  words  mean.  To  be  Queen  Elizabeth  within  a  defi¬ 
nite  area,  deciding  sales,  banquets,  labors  and  holidays;  to 
be  Whiteley  within  a  certain  area,  providing  toys,  boots, 
sheets,  cakes  and  books;  to  be  Aristotle  within  a  certain 
area,  teaching  morals,  manners,  theology  and  hygiene, — 
I  can  understand  how  this  might  exhaust  the  mind,  but 
I  cannot  imagine  how  it  could  narrow  it.  How  can  it  be 
a  large  career  to  tell  other  people’s  children  about  the 
Rule  of  Three,  and  a  small  career  to  tell  one’s  own  chil¬ 
dren  about  the  universe?  How  can  it  be  broad  to  be 
the  same  thing  to  every  one,  and  narrow  to  be  every¬ 
thing  to  some  one?  No;  a  woman’s  function  is  laborious, 
but  because  it  is  gigantic,  not  because  it  is  minute.  I 
will  pity  Mrs.  Jones  for  the  hugeness  of  her  task;  I  will 
never  pity  her  for  its  smallness.  Gilbert  Chesterton 

[By  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  from  What’s  Wrong 
with  the  World  1  Copyright,  igro.] 

As  to  Intemperance  ^  -o* 

OMEN  know,  what  men  do  not  seem  to  have 


V  V  perceived,  that  it  is  not  an  ideal,  a  heaven-born 
Licensing  Bill  that  is  going  to  strike  at  our  great  national 
vice  of  drunkenness.  To  find  the  root  of  the  evil  it  is 
really  necessary  to  go  back  to  first  causes,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  public  house  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause  for 
the  desire  for  drink.  It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  this 
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calamity  of  our  drunkenness  while  disregarding  that 
primitive  wisdom  of  humanity  which  dates  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  In  this  problem,  as  in  all  others,  it  is 
indispensable  to  see  what  is  the  woman’s  share.  That 
the  blame  in  such  things  rests  ultimately  with  her,  is 
irrefutable  testimony  to  the  important  role  she  plays 
on  the  human  stage,  a  role  the  importance  of  which  is  so 
terrible,  so  awful,  that  only  the  most  rash  and  foolhardy, 
rather  than  the  most  courageous,  would  wish  to  add 
one  fresh  responsibility  to  it. 

If  the  working  man  always  had  a  well-kept  home,  an 
exemplary  wife,  and  well-prepared  food  waiting  for  him 
at  the  end  of  his  hard  day’s  toil,  would  there  be  so  much 
drunkenness  as  there  is?  .  .  .  It  is  the  tritest  common¬ 
place,  long  ago  worn  threadbare,  that  by  the  cradle  and 
by  the  fireside  is  installed  the  supreme  ruler,  the  ruler 
of  each  man’s  destiny:  she  who  holds  in  her  hands  the 
fate  of  the  children.  Ask  how  she  is  acquitting  herself 
there.  Scientific  men  will  give  you  no  uncertain  answer. 
Their  reply  will  involve  much  tedious  detail  as  to  un¬ 
satisfactory  feeding,  want  of  cleanliness  and  of  all  that 
is  so  important  to  the  health  of  man  and  infant.  .  .  . 
Can  there  be  a  question  whether  it  is  more  advisable  to 
instruct  women  how  better  to  discharge  the  duties,  the 
grand  and  awful  duties,  they  are  already  invested  with, 
or  to  impose  on  them  new  ones?  .  .  . 

For  it  is  because  the  wealthier  women  have  been 
neglecting  the  first  elementary  duties  of  women  that  the 
poor  have  come  to  this.  Where  can  the  fine  and  com¬ 
plicated  art  of  housekeeping  be  learnt  as  well  as  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  where  there  is  leisure,  and  need  for 
every  kind  of  household  skill  from  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest?  But  women  have  long  ago  forgotten  that  they 
might  afford  in  their  own  domain  a  training  given  by 
the  dames  of  a  former  day  to  damsels  of  varying  degree 
as  well  as  to  serving-maids,  a  training  which  included 
much  ministering  to  and  care  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
valuable  personal  intercourse  between  different  ranks. 
In  the  deepest  sense  this  is  the  day  of  the  machine-made 
in  the  household;  the  old  Christian,  personal  relation¬ 
ships  have  been  abolished.  .  .  .  Although  women  will 
submit  to  long  hours  of  close  work  and  even  to  severe 
discipline  outside,  anything  of  the  kind  is  regarded  as 
unendurable  injustice  and  hardship  once  the  necessity 
for  it  is  asserted  under  their  own  roof-tree. 

What  is  it  that  makes  women  so  averse  from  remain¬ 
ing  within  the  sheltering  walls  of  home,  that  makes  the 
very  poor  herd  into  bleak  factories,  where  the  pay  is 
wretchedly  poor,  where  hard  living  replaces  the  com¬ 
paratively  soft  living  of  the  private  house,  and  apply 
for  any  arduous,  unhealthy  task  in  the  rough  outside 
world,  rather  than  face  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  woman- 
governed  domesticity?  .  .  .  Whatever  explanation  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  poorer  women’s  preference  for  factory 
life  over  household  service,  for  their  transference  to 
careers  in  which  the  acquisition  of  household  skill  is 
impossible  to  them,  it  is  this  disastrous  want  of  house¬ 
hold  training  which  accounts  for  so  much  that  is  de¬ 
plorable  to-day  in  the  lives  of  the  very  poor.  It  is  the 
personal  factor  which  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  before 
women  can  claim  fitness  for  political  responsibility,  or 
to  vote  or  legislate  for  other  women. 

M.  E.  Simkins 
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Neglect  at  Home;  Rowdies  at  Large  ^ 

AT  the  dose  of  the  June  term  in  Queens  County, 
Judge  Burt  J.  Humphrey  commented  on  the 
preference  of  young  men  in  that  jurisdiction  to  take  to 
various  criminal  occupations  rather  than  to  go  to  work. 
The  Judge  remarked  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in 
the  country  was  committed  by  youths  from  17  to  20 
years  of  age.  .  .  .  We  suspect  that  rowdy  boys  and 
young  men  are  pretty  much  the~same  everywhere,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  their  rowdyism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  nobody  has  ever  taught  them  respect  for  anybody 
or  anything,  for  themselves,  for  other  persons  or  for  the 
law.  .  .  .  And  they  are  so  lawless,  we^belicv^  because 
they  never  had  the  quality  of  obedience  put  info  them 
by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  it,  and  now,  through 
the  hegTectlffTKeir  natural  guardians,  they  arehecome  an 
oppressive  burden  to  the  public  authority,  and  with 
their  lives  practically  spoiled,  they  must  take  their 
chances  in  the  criminal  class  with  which  they  are  identi¬ 
fied.  .  .  .  The  evil  will  grow  and  spread  until  some  wiser 
ideas  prevail  as  to  home  training  than  have  had  vogue 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  New  York  Times 


Unity  and  Harmony  ^  ^  ^  <s>- 


NOTHING  works  more  for  sanity  and  contentment 
than  a  reasonable  amount  of  necessary  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  labor;  disciplining  the  mind  and  giving  one  a 
sense  of  being  of  use  in  the  world.  It  seems  a  paradox 
to  say  that  idleness  is  exhausting,  but  there  is  much 
truth  in  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  sensitive  and  eager 
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spirits.  A  regular  and  necessary  task  rests  the  will  by 
giving  it  assurance,  while  the  absence  of  such  a  task 
wearies  it  by  uncertainty  and  futile  choice.  Just  as 
a  person  who  follows  a  trail  through  the  woods  will  go 
further  with  less  exertion  than  one  who  is  finding  his 
way,  so  we  all  need  a  foundation  of  routine,  and  the  lack 
of  this  among  women  of  the  richer  classes  is  a  chief  cause 
of  the  restless,  exacting,  often  hysterical,  spirit,  harassing 
to  its  owner  and  every  one  else,  which  tends  toward 
discontent,  indiscretion  and  divorce. 

The  old  traditional  subordination  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  had  its  uses,  like  other  decaying  structures  of  the 
past,  and,  however  distasteful  to  modern  ideas  of  free¬ 
dom,  was  a  factor  in  holding  the  family  together.  For, 
after  all,  no  social  organization  can  be  expected  to  subsist 
without  some  regular  system  of  government.  We  say 
that  the  modem  family  is  a  democracy;  and  this  sounds 
very  well;  but  anarchy  is  sometimes  a  more  correct 
description.  A  well-ordered  democracy  has  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws,  prescribing  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
various  members  of  the  state,  and  providing  a  method 
of  determining  controversies:  the  family,  except  as  we 
recognize  within  reasonable  limits  the  authority  of  the 
husband  and  father,  has  nothing  of  the  sort.  So  long 
as  the  members  are  one  in  mind  and  feeling,  there  is 
an  unconscious  harmony  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
authority;  but  with  even  slight  divergence  comes  the 
need  of  definite  control. 

Charles  Horton  Cooley 

[Copyright,  1909,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.] 
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Book  of  Love.’  The  book  is  to  be  commended  to  those 
in  love  and  to  those  who  are  not  —  if  such  there  can  be. 
The  fond  words  herein  sifted  are  fine  things  of  various  ages 
that  have  been  sung  or  sighed  over  this  ubiquitous  joy  — 
or  affliction.”  —  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 
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The  Ladies'  Pageant 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS 

"An  unusual  collection  of  poetry  and  prose  in  comment  upon 
the  varying  aspects  of  the  feminine  form  and  nature,  wherein  is 
set  forth  for  the  delectation  of  man  what  great  writers  from 
Chaucer  to  Ruskin  have  said  about  the  eternal  feminine.  The 
result  is  a  decidedly  companionable  volume."  —  Town  and 
Country. 

“To  possess  this  book  is  to  fill  your  apartment  —  your  lonely 
farm  parlor  or  little  ‘  flat  ’  drawing-room  in  which  few  sit  — 
with  the  rustle  of  silks  and  the  swish  of  lawns;  to  comfort  your 
ear  with  seemly  wit  and  musical  laughter;  and  to  remind  you 
how  sweet  an  essence  ascends  from  the  womanly  heart  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  Maker  of  Women.”  —  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Some  Friends  of  Mine  a  rally  of  men 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS 

At  last  the  sterner  sex  is  to  have  its  literary  dues.  In  this 
little  volume  Mr.  Lucas  has  essayed  to  do  for  men  what  he  did 
for  the  heroines  of  life  and  poetry  and  fiction  in  ‘  The  Ladies' 
Pageant.’  No  other  editor  has  so  deft  a  hand  for  work  of  this 
character,  and  this  volume  is  as  rich  a  fund  of  amusement  and 
instruction  as  all  the  previous  ones  of  the  author  have  been. 

“  Mr.  Lucas  does  not  compile.  What  he  does,  rather,  is  to 
assemble  a  quantity  of  rough  material,  quarried  from  the  classics, 
and  then  to  fashion  out  of  it  a  fabric  stamped  w:th  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  .  .  .  He  makes  a  little  book  in  which  old  poems  and 
bits  of  old  prose  take  on  a  new  character,  through  being  placed 
in  a  relation  to  one  another  determined  by  Mr.  Lucas’  peculiar 
fancy.  ...  He  will  always  be  sure  of  an  appreciative  public." 
—  The  New  York  Tribune. 
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